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EDITOB,’S FOREWORD 


A RE there no t tilreadj' anthologies cnouyh F 
J\. Wliy a new one ? To such iiiqumes 
rrnuiy answers might be made, but two will 
sufficiently sot forth the reasons why this 
series is not only worth while, but why it 
meets an existing demand. 

Most of the anthologies are costly. To own 
them, one must pay many dollars; not, per- 
haps, more dollars than they are worth, but 
more dollars than one may find it convenient 
to spare. The anthology to which this is tlie 
foreword is the least expen.sive work of its 
class. That is one of its two best reasons for 
being. The other is that this one differs from 
its predecessors in aiming less at quantity than 
at qualit}^. 

It is impossible to make a large anthology 
without including many names that are not 
now, and never will be recorded on Fame’s 
eternal bead roll. Perhaps some of the an- 
tliur.s represented in these volumes may never 
attniji that j.'osition, but the number of such 
is smaller than in any similar works. The 
Efiitor’.s plan has been to give copious e.\tracts 
from tljc writers of admitted eminence, rather 


than briefer selections from a iiost of the 
lesser lights of literature. 

In many instances the anlhors now living 
li-ave made their own selections^ which gives 
special interest to the work. 1 L is no!: always 
that an author laiows what i.s iii.s licsl, but liie 
Editor is inclined to think that Ihosc wiio have 
named the selections by vi'hich tlicy pi'cfoy to 
be represented here have cbosc?i wisely, and io 
these authors the Editor gives sincere thanks. 
Thanks are also dne to those who have ap- 
proved of the selections made by tlie Editor; 
and thanks are due furthermore to the pub- 
lishers who have graciously permitted the use 
of copyrighted material. 

In the case of all such material the Editor 
has been at pains to n/nne the publislier so that 
the reader w'hose appetite is whetted by the 
extracts will know j ust where to go for more. 
The reading appetite grows with what it feeds 
upon and it is oiir firm conviction that these 
selections from the wojlcs of the masters w'ill 
do much to create a wider circle of renders 
for the writings from which they have been 
chosen. 




JOSEPH ADDISON 


JoEiiPH AnursoN, poet, essayist anti dramatist, was 
born at Milslnn, Wiltshire, Kngland, May 1. um. 
His fattier, wiio later liectiine Dean of Lichfield, 
instilled in liis mind the love of literature. Yming 
Addison attended first the farnoii.s Charter House 
School in I.ondon, and later matriculated at Ox- 
ford. Destined for the church, his talent for writing 
drew him into political life. His poem, “ The Cam- 
paign,’^ celchrating the victory of Marlborough, 
brought him a commi.ssionership, and he was seldom 
without office until his death at Holland House, in 
IflO. His contributions to the “ Tatlcr ” and the 
“ Spectator ” made him llie ino.st fninou-s essayist of 
his time. His writings, in.structive, imliued with a 
cheerful philosophy, a touch of gaycty here aud 
Iherc, and of au almost faultle.ss diction, live as 
models of their kind. The papers on Milton, Sir 
Roger de Coverley and “The Vision of Mirza” 
are his most fatnou.s works. 


WESTMINSTER AEBEY 

I (I'rom the “Spectator”) 

( ^ 747 WEN I am in ti .serious humor i very often 

, V T w.'ilk by iny.self in We.stminster Abbey; v.'heve 
I the glooinines.s of the plaec, and the use to which it i.s 

5 applied, with tlie .solemnity of the building, and the 

I condiHon of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill 

j the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 

I tiiongbtfnlness. that is not disagreeable. I yester- 

day passed a whole afternoon in the churchyard, 
it i the cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with 
I the tombstones and Imscriptions that I met with in 


those several repons of the tleail. AlosI, of them 
recorded nothing else of the hiirieti ])orsnti but that 
he was born upon one day, and died iipuu another; 
.‘he whole history of his life being oouiprehcnded in 
those two circutnstniuais that are common to all mail” 
kind. 1 could not hut look upon tlie.se registers of 
exi.stencc, whether of bras.s or niaible, as a, kind of 
satire upon the departed l>crsona; who liad Jefl no 
other Memorial of them but that tliey were Ixirn and 
tliat they died. Thej’- put me in mind of several 
per.son.s mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have sounding names given them, for no other 
reason but that they may be killed, and ,arp cele- 
brated for nothing but being knocked on the head. 
. , . ’riie life of these men is flnely described in 
holy WTit by “the path of an arrow,” which is im- 
mediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church I entertained my- 
.self with the digging of a grave; and saw in every 
shovelful of it tiiat was thrown up the fragment of 
a bone or .skull intermi.\ecl with a kind of fresh 
mouldering earth that some time or other bad a 
place in the composition of a human body. Upon 
this I began to consider with my.self what innumera- 
ble multitudes of people lay confused together undeii 
the pavement of that ancient cathedral i how ' men 
and women, friends and enemies, prio5t.s and sol- 
diers, monks and prebendarie.s, were cranihlcd 
amongst one another, and blended together in tlio 
same common mass; how beauty, streiiglh and youth, 
with old age, we.ikuess, and deformity, lay umJisiin- 
guished in the same [iromi.scuou.s hcaji of matter, 
After having tlius surveyed this great, inagaaiue of 
mortality, ns it were, in the lump, [ e-vnmined it 
moi-e particularly by the account.s which 1 found 
on several of the montttnents which are raised in 
every quarter of that ancient fabric. .Some of them 
were covered witli such extravagant epitaphs, that If 


‘if. wa-a possible for the rteatl person to be affi> 
cpifiinird with tlicin, he would blush at the praiss* 
which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest that they deliver the 
chnracter of tlie jierson. departed in Greek or He- 
brew, and l)y that incans are not understood once » 
a Iweivcraoiitli. lii the poetical quarter I found 
there ivere poets wlio had no luoniiments, and monu- 
meiits whicli luid no poct-s, I observed, indeed, that 
the present war had tilled the chur(!h with many of 
these uninhaliited monuments, which had been 
erected to the memory of persons whose bodies were 
perhaps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the 
bosom of the ocean. . . . 

But to return to our subject. 1 have left tlie 
repository of our Englisli kings for ttie contempla- 
tion of another day, when 1 shall find my mind dis- 
posed for so serious an amusement. I know that 
entertainments of this nature are apt to raise dark 
and dismal thouglits in timorous minds and gloomy 
imaginations; but for my own part, thoiigli I am al- 
ways serious, I do not know what it is to be melan- 
choly; and can, therefore, take a view of nature in 
her deep and solemn scenes with the same pleasure 
as in her most gay and delightful ones. By this 
means 1 can improve myself with those objects 
wlilch others consider with terror. When I look 
upon the tombs of the gieat, every emotion of envy 
dies in me; when I read the epitnph.s of the beauti- 
ful, every inordiimte desire goes out;rwhen 1 meet 
Willi the grief of pureiiis upon a tombstone, niy 
iieart melts with cotn]>nssion; when I see tlie lomh 
of the parents themselves, I consider the vnuity of; 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow. 
When 1 see kings lying by those who deposed them, 
wlieii I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the 
holy tneii tliat diviiled tiie world with their contests 
and diiipulcs, I reliect with sorrow and astonisluneui 


on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind. Wlieii I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday, and Home, sijt 
hundred years ajro, I consider that ureat day when 
we .shall all of ns be contemporaTie.s, and make our 
appearance together.. 

SIR ROGER, AT THE PLAY 

(I'rointhc “SiKctalor”) 

M y friend Sir Roger de Coverloy, when we last 
met together at the club, told rne that lie had 
a great mind to see the new tragedy with me, assur- 
ing me nt the same time tliat lie had not been at a 
play these twenty years, 'llie last I saw, said Sir 
Roger, was the Committee, whicli I should not have 
gone to neither, had not I been told beforehand that 
it was a good Cliureh of England comedy. He then 
proceeded to inquire of me who this Distressed 
Motlier was; and upon hearing that she was Hector’s 
widow, he told me ttiat her husband was a brave 
man, and that when he was a schoolboy he had read 
his life at the end of the dictionary. My friend 
asked me, in the next place, if there would not be 
some danger in coming home late, in case the Mo- 
hocks should be abroad. “ 1 assure yon (says he), 
I thought 1 had fallen into their liaiids last night; 
for I observed two or three lusty black men that fol- 
lowetl mo halfway up Fleet Street, and rnpuded their 
pace behind me, in proportion a.s I put on to get 
away' from them. Yon mu.st know (continued tlie 
knight with a smile) 1 fancied they liad a mind to 
hunt me: foi’ I remember an lione,st gentleman in 
my neighborhood who was .served sucli a trick in 
King Charles the Second’s time; for which reason 
lie has not ventured hinnsclf in town ever since. 1 
might liave shown them veiy good sport, had this 
10 . 


been tlieie design ; for as 1 am an old fox hunter, 
r shoiikMmve turned niui dodged, and have played 
them a thousand tricks they had never seen in 
ilieir liiT'S licfore.” Sir lloger added that if these 
gentlemen had any such intention, they did not suc- 
ceed very well in it; “ for I threw them o\it (says 
Ive) at tiie end of Norfolk Street, when; I doubled 
the coi’iier, and got shelter in iny lodgings before 
they could imagine what was hecoinc of me. How- 
ever (says the knight), if Captain Sentry will make 
one wUli us to-morrow night, and if you will both of 
you call on me al)oiil; four o’clock, that we may he 
at the house before it is full, I will have my own 
coach in readiness to attend j'ou, for John tells me 
ho has got the fore wheels mcndco.” 

The captain, who did, not fail to meet me tliere at 
the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for . 
. that ho had put on the same sword which he had 
made use of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir Rogers 
servants, and among the rest my old friend the bnt- 
lei’ had, I found, provided themselves with good 
otllren plants, to attend their muster \ipon this occar 
sion, When he had placed him in his coach, with 
myself at bis left hand, the captain before him, and 
his lintler at the head of Ills footmen in the rear, 
we convoyed him in safely to the playhouse; wliere, 
after having marched up the entry in good order, the 
captain and I went in witli him, and seated him be- 
tv'«'xt us in the pit. As soon as the house was full, 
and the candles lighted, niy old friend stood up and 
looked about liiiii with that pleasure which ii mind 
seasoned with humanity naturally feels in itself at 
tlie siglit of a, multitude of jreople wlio seem pleased 
vrith c)i\c another and partake of the same eninmon 
eiilerlfiimuenl. I eould not but fancy to myself, as 
the old inau stood up in the middle of the pit, that 
ho made a vciy proper center to a tragic nudiwice. 
Upon t!ie entering of Pyrrhus, the knight told mt 


fnat he t’id not believre the Kiiifr of Fi-ance hiinseif 
had a better strut. I w-a-s, indeed, very attentive to 
my old friend’s reniiirks, beauise X looked upon 
thciii as a piece of natural critici.sra, aiul wa.s vieil 
pleased to hear him, at the conclusion of filmo,st 
every scene, tellin)' trie that he conlci not iniitnini: 
how the play would cud. One wliile iic .s])pf-Mred 
laroch concerned for Andromache; and .'i iillle 
while after ns much for Heiuaione ; and was c;;-. 
tremely jjiiKaled to think what would Ijccomc of 
Pyrrlius. 

When Sir Roger saw Androniachc’.s ol).stin.'i.t(' re- 
fusal to her lover’s importunities, he whispered me ir 
the ear tl>at he was sure she would never have him; tc 
which he added, with a more than ordinary vehe- 
mence, you cannot imagine, sir, what it is to have to 
do with a widow. Upon Pyrrhus his threatening 
afterwards to leave her, the knight shook his head, 
and muttered to himself, Ay, do if you can. : I’his 
part dwelt so much upon ray friend's imagination, 
that at the close of the third act, as I was thinking 
of something else, he whispered in my ear, “ These 
widows, sir, are the ino.st perverse creatures in the 
world. But pray (says he), you that are a critic, is 
this play according lo your dramtitie rules, a.s you 
call them? Should your people In tragedy always 
talk to be understood? Why, there is not a single 
sentence in this play that I do not know the mean- 
ing of.” 

I’he fourth act very luckily begun before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an aij.swer. “ Well 
(says the knight, sitting down with great saii.sf.ic- 
tioii), I suppose wc are now to .see Mcctor’s ghost." 
He then renewed his attention, and, from time t( 
time, felt a praising the widow. He made, indeed: 
u little mistake as to one of her pages, wliom, at hi! 
first entering, lie took for Astyanax; but be (pucidy 
set himself right in that particular, thougli, ai the 



! 



I fiame time, he (TO'ned 116 8110111(1 have been very glad 

I to have seen tlie little boy, “who,” says he, “must 

I needs be a vci'y fine child by the account that is 

j given of him.” Upon Ilerinione’s going off with a 

j men.'ice to Pyrrhus, the audience gave ii loud claji; 

i to whieli Sir Roger added, “ On my word, a notable 

young Iraggnge!” 

i As there was it very Tcniarltable silence and .still- 

i ne.ss in tlie. niidience during tlic whole action, it wm 

.i niitnnil fur tlicni to take the opportunity of tlie in- 

tervals between the acts to express their opinion of 
I the players, and of their respective parts. Sir 

i Roger, hearing a chaster of them praise Orestes, 

1 struck in with them, ,and told them that he tliought 

ii his friend Pylades was a very sensible man; as they 

’ were afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger 

it put in a second time^ “And let me tell you (says 

i; he), though he speaks but little, I like the old fdlow 

j in whiskers as well as any of them.” Captain , Sen- 

! try, seeing two or three wags who sat near us lean 

i with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing 

lest they should smoke the knight, pluclsed him by 
I the elbow, and whispered something in his ear, that 

I lasted till the opening of the fifth act; The knight 

I was wonderfully attentive to the account which 

ii{ Orestes gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at the con- 

I elusion of it told me it was such a bloody piece of 

I work that he was glad it was not done upon the 

f; stage. Seeing aftcrward.s Or(!stes in his raving lit^ 

; he grew more tlian ordinary serious, and took occa- 

J l: Sion to moralize (in hi.s way) upon, an evil con- 

science, adding that “ Orc.stes, in his niaduc.ss, looked 
as if he saw something.” 

j As we were the first that came into the house, so 

j tve were the last that ^vent out of itjbeing resolvedto 

i| have a clear passage for our old friend, whom we 

I did not care to venture among the jostling of the 

I crowd. Sir Roger went out fully satisfied wltii lii? 


JOSEPH ADDISON 


eiitertaiiinient, and we guarded him to iiis ledidags 
in the same manner tlia.t we brought him to liie ]iiay- 
iiouse; being highly pleased, for my ]).'n't, not uniy 
with the performance of the excellent piece wliich liad 
been presented, but with the satisfaction which It 
had given to the good old man. 


SIR ROGER AS A HOST 

(From the “ Spectator ”) 

H aving often received an invitation from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverlcy, to pass away 
a inontit with him in the country, I last week accom- 
panied him thither, and am settled with him for 
some time at his country bouse, where I intend to 
form several of my ensuing speculations. Sir 
Roger, who is very well acquainted witli ray humor, 
lets me rise and go to bed when I please, dine at his 
own tal)lc or in my chamber, us I tliinlc fit, sit still 
and say nolhmg nitliout bidding me be merry. 
When tile gentlemen of the country come to see him 
lie only shows me at a distance. As i have been 
walking in his fields I have observed them .stealing 
a sight of me over a hedge, and have licarcl the 
isiiight desiring them not to let me see tliem, for 
that I hated to he stared at. 

‘*1 am the more at ease in Sir Roger's f.inilly, 
because it consists of sober, staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master in tlic world, he. seldom 
changes his servants; and as lie is bcioved by ail 
about him, his servants never care for leaving him j 
by this means his domestics lire all in years, anti 
grow'ii old with their master. You would take Ids 
Valel-de-ehambre for his brother, his butler is gray^- 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that 
I have ever seen, and his coacliman lias the looks of 

■w 
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privy councillor. You see the goodness of tlie 
anaster even in his old house-dog, and in a gray pad 
that is kepi, in the stable with great care and tender- 
ness, out of regard for hi.s past services, tliough ha 
has been useless for several years. 

“i. could not but olwerve, witli a great deal of 
pleafiure, tlie joy tluit appeared in the eovin tenanc.es 
of tiiese ancient domestics upon niy^ friend’s arrival 
at Iiiw country-seat. Some of tliein could not refrain 
from tears at tiie aiglit of their old master; cv'cry 
one of theru pressied forumrci to do sometliing for 
him, and seemed discouraged if they were not em- 
ployed. At the same time the good old knight, with 
a mixture of the fatlicr and the master of the 
family, tempered tlie inquiries after his own affairs 
with several kind question.s relating to themselves. 
This humanity and good nature engages everybody 
to him, so that when he is pleasant upon any of 
them, all his family are in good humor, and none 
so much as the person whom he diverts himself with; 
on tlie contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any in- 
llrraity of old age, it is ea.sy for a staiider-by to 
observe a secret eoiieern in tlie looks of all hi., 
servants. 

“My worthy friend has put me under tlie par 
ticular care of liis butler, who is a very prudem 
man, and, as well as the re.st of his fellow-servants, 
wonderfully desirous of pleasing me, because the’/ 
have often heard Iheir muster talk of me as of bis 
partieular friend.” 

“My chief companion when Sir Kogcr !.<! diverting 
hlinseif ill the woods or tlie. fields, is ii very vener- 
able iiiiin who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived 
at his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. Thi.s gentlciTuni is a person of good sense 
and some learning, of a very regular life and oblig- 
ing conversation; ho heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
fcnows that he is very much in the old knight’S 
IS 
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mleem, so that he Jivca in iiie faniiiy rnllicr ns s 
TeJuUon than a dependent. 

“X have observed in several of my ]/n2)cr.s tfsiii 
mj friend Sir Roger amidst ail his good 
is something of a humorist; and that lii.s virtues iis 
well as imperfections are, aa it were, iinged by a 
certain extravagance which makes them jtaviiciilarly 
hks, anti distinguishes them from those of other 
men. Tin's cost of mind, as it is generally very in- 
nocent in itself, so it rendei-s ills eonversotion highly 
agreeable and more delightful than the same degrt;o 
of sense and virtue would appear in llieir common 
and ordimuy colors. As I was walking with liim 
last night, he asked me how I liked the good man 
whom I have just now mentioned; tind without slay- 
ing for my answer, told me that he was afraid of 
being insulted with X^atin and Greek at his ovm 
table; for wliich reason he desired a jjarticular 
friend of his at the university to find him out n 
clergyman rather of plain sense than much learn- 
ing, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable tem- 
per, and, if possible, a man that understood a little 
of backgammon. ‘My friend (said Sir Roger) 
found me out tills gentleman, who, besides the 
endowments required of him, is, they tell me, a 
good scholar, though he does not show il. I have 
given him the parsonage of the parish; and becau.so 
I know his value, have set upon him a good annuity 
for life. If he outlives me, be shall linri Unit he waf) 
higher in my esteem than perhaps lie thinks lie is, 
“Je lias now been with me thirty years; and though 
lie docs not know 1 have taken notice of it, ha.s 
never in till tliat time asked anything of me for 
himself, though he is every day .soliciting me for 
something in behalf of one or other of rny temiuiji, 
his parishioners. There has not been a law-unit in 
the parish since he h.as lived among them; if any 
dispute arises, ttiey apply Lhcm.sclvcs to him for the 



dcL'ision; if liirr do not acquiesce in his judgment, 
v. hii,'!! 1 lliink jievtr happened aboTe once or twice 
at iiiosl, Llti-y appeal to me. At liis first settling with 
me, 1 liitide him a present of all the good sermons 
which have been printed in English, and only begged 
of him that every Sunday he would pronounce one 
of tliem in tlie pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested 
them into .such a .scries that they follow one another 
naturally, and make a continued system of practical 
divinity.”^ 

Sir lloger’s picture gallery is an interesting por- 
tion of his ancient mansion. There is one picture 
in it which ha.s reference to his own personal historyi 

“At tlie very upper end of tliis handsome struc- 
ture I saw the portraiture of two young men stand- 
ing in a river, the one naked, the other in a livery. 
The person supported seenked half dead, but still so 
much alive as to show in his face exquisite joy and 
love towards the other. I thought the fainting ligure 
resembled my friend Sir Roger; and looking at the 
butler, who stood by me, for an account of it, he 
informed me that tlie person in the livery was a 
servant of Sir lloger’s, who stood on the sliore while 
bis rna.ster was swimming, and observing him taken 
with some sudden illne.ss, and sink imder water, 
jumped in and saved him. He told me Sir Roger 
took oil’ the dress he was in as soon as he came 
home, and by a great bounty at that time, followed 
by his favor ever since, liad made him master of tliat 
pretty .seat wliieli we saw at a distance as we came 
to tilts liou.se, .1 remembered, indeed, Sir Roger said, 
there lived a very worthy gentleman to whom he was 
highly obliged, without mentioning anytliing further. 
Upon my looking a little di.ssatisiled at some part 
of the picture, my attendant informed me that it 
was against Sir Roger’s will, and at tlie earnest re- ■ 
quest of lilt: gentleman himself, that ho was drawffi 
in tlie habil, in wliieh he bad saved liis master.” 
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But the gallery is ehiefly filled with tiie poi'tmlis 
of the old i>e Coverleys. Tliere we have the laiighi: 
in buff of the clays of lilizabctli, who won “a maid 
of honor, the greatest beauty of lior time,” in a 
tournument in the tilt-yard. The (ipendtlirift of the 
next generation — ^tlic line gentlemfin wlio “ ruined 
everylmdy that laid anything to <lo -witii him, but 
never said a rude thing in his life,” is drawn at 
full length, with his ‘‘lillle hoots, laees, and slaslieri.” 
But tlic real old English eonntry genllcirian, who 
Isept this course of honor in evil times— in day.s of 
civil commotion, and afterwards in a ])eriod of court 
profligacy — is a char.actcr which M-e trust will never 
be obsolete: 

“Tins man (pointing to him I looked at) I take 
to be the honor of our house. Sir Humphrey de 
Coverley: he was in his dealings as punctual as a 
tradesman, and as generous as a gentleman. He 
would have thought Iiimsclf as much undone by 
breaking his word as if it were to be followed by 
bankruptcy. He .served his country as knight of this 
shire to his dying day. He found it no ea.sy matter 
to maintain an integriiy in his words and actions, 
even in things lh.at regarded the offices which were 
incumbent upon him in the care of his own affairs 
and relations of life, and therefore dreaded (though 
he had great talents) to go into employments of 
state, where he must be exposed to fhe .snares of 
ambition. Innocence of life and great al)ilily were, 
the distinguishing parts of his clijiracicr; tlic lat- 
ter, he had often observed, had led to llie destriie- 
tion of the former, and he u.scd freipumlly lo lament 
that great and good had not the same .siginflealion. 
He was an exceUent husbandman, hut had resoha^d 
not to exceed such a degree of wealth ; air above 
it he bestowed in secret bounties, many years after 
the sum he aimed at for his owu jise wa.s ntiained. 
Yet he did not slacken his industry, but to a decent 




old age sjieiit the liCe and fortune wind i was super- 
fiiious to himself in the service of lus friends and 
neighbors.” 

Tlie ghosts wliich used to haunt Sir liogerts man« 
sion were laidj even in his lime, by a good orthodox 

process: 

“My friend Sir linger lues often told rne, wntli a 
great deal of mirlh, that ut Ids fir.st coming to Ids 
estate he found three parts of hi.s house altogether 
useless ; that tiic best mom in it had the re]rut(ition 
of being liaunted, and by that rneun-s wa.s locked upj 
that noises liad. been heard in his long gallery, so 
that he could not get a servmit to enter it after 
eight o’clock at night; that the door of one of Ms 
chambers was nailed up, t)ecausc there went a story 
in the family, that a butler had formerly hanged 
him.self in it; and that his mother, who lived to a 
great age, had slnit np half the rooms in the house, 
in wlilch either her liushand, a son, or daughter had 
died. The kniglit, seeing lu.s habitation reduced to 
so small a compa.ss, and himself in a manner shut 
out of his own house, upon the deatli of his mother 
ordered all tlie apartments to be Hung open, and 
exorcised by his chaplain, who lay in every room, 
one after another, and by that means dissipated the 
fears which had so long reigned in tlio family.” 

But the belief in apparitions was not p.as.sed aw.ay, 
The haunted ruins are described by Addison will: 
his usual grace: 

“At a little di.staiice from Sir Roger’s house, 
among the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long 
wait of aged elms, wliieli are shot up so very high, 
ih.il wlifti one passes under them, the rooks and 
crows that rest upon the tops of them .seem to be 
cawing in another region. 1 am very much delighted, 
witli this sort of noise, which I consider as t.i kind of 
natural prayer to that Being who supplie.s the wanta 
of His whole creation, and who, in the hcautifu.* 


language of the Psalms, fcpclct-h Llie youn;; rs! '.ei;!?, 
that eall upon him. I like this rptirement, ilie, het> 
ter, hceanse of an ill rc])ort it lies nmier of iMiing 
haunted; for whieh reason (as 1 have lioien tohi in 
tlie fanvilj') no living creature ever walks in it be- 
sides tlie ehaplfiiu. My good friend tlie Inithvr de- 
sired me, with a. very grave face, not to venture 
myself in it after sumset, for that one of the foot- 
nu-n had been almost frightened out of liis wits by 
a spirit that appeared to him in tin; shape of r 
blaek horse without a head ; to wlueli he added, tlml 
about a month ago one of the maids, coming homo 
late that way with a paii of milk u})oii liisr head, 
heard such a rustling among the hushes that she let 
it fall.” 

A COUNTB.Y SUNDAY 

(T'lom the " Spectator'’) 

J AM always very well pleased with a country 
Sunday, and think, if keeping holy tlie seventh 
day were only a human institution it would be the 
best method that could have heen thought of for the 
polishing and civilizing of mankind. It is certain 
the country people would soon degenerate into a 
kind of savages and barharian-s, wei-e there not such 
frequent returns of a slated time, in wliich tlis 
whole village meet together with their best faces, 
.ma in tlieir cleanest habits, to converse with one 
Hnoflier upon indifferent sulijccls, hear their duties 
explained In them and join together in udoration 
of the Supreme Being. Sunday eleiirs aw'ay the rust 
of the whole week, not only as it refreshes in their 
minds the notions of religion, hut ns it puts both 
the sexes upon appearing in their mo.st agreeabk 
forms, find exerting all .such qualities ns are apt tc 
give them n. llgure in the eye of the village, A 
country fellow disUngnishes himself as much in the 



A COUN-ray SUNDAY 


ciuircliyai’d as a citixeii docs upon the ’Change, the 
whole jvarhsU politics being generally dismissed in 
that, jjlace, either after sermon or before the hell 

"My friend Sir Roger, being u good churcliman, 
iifiH bcuuiified tlie inside of his church with several 
texts of ilia oivn choosing, lie ha.s likewise given a 
imiidsome puijiit-clotii, and railed in the cominanion 
talilo at his own expense. He has often told me, tluit 
at liis coining to his estate, he found his parish- 
ioners very irregular: and that in order to make 
them luieel, and join in tl<e response.s, he gave every- 
one of tlicm a hassock and a Common Prayer Book; 
said at the same time employed an itinerant singing- 
master, -who goes about the country for that pur- 
pose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes of the 
Psalms, upon which they now very much value 
themselves, and indeed outdo most of tlie country^- 
churches that I have ever lieard. 

' “ As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congrega*- 
tion, he keeps them in very good order, and will 
suffer nobody to sleep in it beside.s himself; for if 
by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it, he stands up and 
looks about him, and if lie .sees anybody else nod- 
ding, either wakes them himself, or sends his ser-v- 
onts to them. Several other of the old knight’s 
particularities break out upon these occtusions. 
Sometimes he will be lengthening out a verse in the 
singing Psalms, half a minute after the re.st of the 
congregation lifive done with it; sometimes, when 
he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he 
pronounces Amen three or four time.s in the same 
prayer; and soinctiines stands up wlicn eveiybody 
else is upon their knees, to count the congregation, 
or .see if any of his tenanks are missing. 

“ I was ye.sterday very much suri>ri,scd to hear of 
my old friend, in the midst of the service, calling 


out to one John Matthews to mind what he was 
about and not disturb the eonj.'refratioii. '.I'liis John 
Matthews, it seems, is remarkable for beirifi- nil idle 
fellow, and at that time was kicking his heels for his 
diversion. 'I'his authority of tlie knight, though e.K- 
ertr.d in that odd manner wliieh aeeompiiiiioH him 
in all circumstances of life, has a very good ef- 
fect upon the parish, who are not ])oIite enough to 
Bee anything ridieuloiis in lii.s iieliavior; besides that 
the general good sense and worthiness of liis; char- 
acter make liis friend.s ohseri’e these little siiigular- 
it!e.s as foils that rather set off than blenii.sh his 
good (lualities. 

■‘As .soon as the sermon i.s fini.shed, nobody pre- 
sumes to stir till Sir Uoger i.s gone out of tlie 
eliurch. The knight walks down from his seat in 
the chancel between a double row of his tenants, 
that stand bowing to him on each side; and every 
now' and then imjuires how such a one’s wife, or 
mother, or son, or father do, w'horn he does not see 
at church; which is understood ns a .secret repri- 
mand to the person that is absent. 

“The chaplain has often told me, that upon a 
cateehising day, when Sir lioger 1ms been pleased 
with a hoy Hint nn.swers well, he has ordered a Bihlo 
to lie given to him next day for his encouragement, 
and .sometimes accomjxinies it with a tiitch of bacon 
to his mother. Sir llogcr has likewise added five 
pounds a year to the clerk’s pkieo; and, llmt lie may 
encourage the young fellows to make lhcm,sc]ve.s 
perfect in the church service, has promi.sed upon 
the death of the pre.seiit iacumheiit, w'ho is very old, 
to bestow it aecording to merit. 

“T'he fair understanding hetw'eeii Sir llo'ovr and 
his ehajilnin, and tlipir mutual concurrence in doing 
good, is the more remarkable, beeau.se the very next 
village is famous for the diiferences and contentions 


live in a perpetiinl state of war. The parson is 
iilways preaciiinj'- at tiic ’squire, and the ’squire, to 
he revenged on tlie parson, never comes to church. 
The ’squire has made all his tenants atlieists and 
lithe'Sioalcrri, wliile 1lie parson instructs them every 
Sunday in the dignity of ins order, and insinuates 
to them, in almoal: every sermon, that he is a better 
tuiiu tluin his patron. In short, matters are come to 
such an extremity, that the ’.squire has not said his 
prayers eitiier in piililie or ju-ivute this half-year; 
and the parson threatens him, if he does not mend 
his inunnci's, to pray for him in the face of the 
whole congregatUm. 

“ Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people; who 
are so used to be dazzled with riches that they pay 
as much deference to the understanding of a man 
of an estate as of a man of learning; and are very 
hardly brought to regard any truth, how inaportant 
soever it may be, that is preaclted to them, when 
they know there are several men of five hundred a 
year who do not believe it.” 
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JSSCHYLUS 

yliiscim.ijs, the greatest name m Grt’eh ilrnrn,':, 
vvus i)orii at Eleiisis, 535 b.c. T-tf? fought ugiiinsi 
the Tei'fiinn invaders, greatly distiugiiisliiiig himself 
f’t Marathon, and at Salamis tci? years later. This 
lent coloring to one of the jmct’s niobl. slrilting 
pictures in “The Persians.” He first appeared in 
the role of tragedy when twenty-nix. Hi.n di-unias 
were produced in rapid .succession, but only seven 
survive. He died 456 b.c. The Middle Ag’es paid 
the most profound reverence to his name. 

THE COMPLAINT OF PR.OMETHEUS 

'Jl'roin “Prometheus Bound,” Translation of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning) 

PROMETHEUS (alone) 

0 Holy vEther, and swift-winged Winds, , 

And River-wells, and laughter inmimerous 
Of yon Sea-waves ! Earth, mother of us all. 
And all-viewing cyclic Sim, I cry on you, — 
Beliold me a god, wliat I endure from godst 
Behold, with throe on tliroe. 

How, wasted by this woe, 

1 wrestle down the myriad years of Time! 

Behold, Iiow fast around me 
The new King of the happy ones .sublime 
Has flung the cliain he forged, has shamed and 
bound me! 

Woe, wool to-day’.s woe and coming inorrow’.s 
. I cover with one groan. And wlicri: is found mo 
A limit to these sorrows? 
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ARTEMIS 


And yet, what wdi-d do I say? I have t»reknOTTO 
Clearly all tliiiijrs that should he; nothing done 
Come, s sudden to my Bonl — and 1 mnsl bear 
What is ordained with patience, being aware 
Neccs.sity doth front the universe 
With an invincible gesture. Yet this curse 
W'lucli strikes me now, I find it hard to brave 
In silence or in .speech. Because I gave 
Honor to mortals, I have yoked my soul 
To this c.umpoUhig fate. Because I stole 
'J'hn secret fount of lire, who.se bubble-s went 
Over the ferrule’s hrini, and manward .sent 
Art’s mighty means and perfect rudiment. 

That .sin I expiate in this agony, 

Hung here in fetters, ’neath the blanching sky. 
Ah, ah mel what a sound, 

What a fragrance sweeps up from a pinion unseen 
Of a god, or a mortal, oi* nature between* 

Sweeping up to this rock where the earth has he- 
bound, 

To have sight of my pangs, or some guerdon obtain— 
IjO, a god in the anguish, a god in the chain ! 

The god Zeus hateth sore, 

And his gods hate again. 

As many ns tread on his glorified floor. 

Because I loved mortals too much evermore. 

Alas me! what a ininmur and motion I hear. 

As of birds ilyhig near! 

And the air undersings 

The light .stroke of theur wingj? — 

And all life I hat approaches I wait for in fear. 

A TO ARTEMIS 

(frani M,laa Rvvamvick’s 0,'riiii9lntion of “The8upiiliant(i"S 
sthomte IV. . 

Though Zcu.s ))]an all things right. 

Yet is his heart’s desire full hard to trace; * 


Nathless jn every place 
Brightly it gleameth, e’oii in darkest night 
I'raiight with black fate to man’s speech-gified 


Steadfast, ne’er thrown m light, 

’lie deed in brow of Zeus to ripeness lirong! 
For wrapt in sliadowy night. 

Tangled, unseanned l)y mortal siglit, 
Extend the pathivays of ills seeret thonglit. 


From towering hopes mortals he luirleth prone 
To utter doom: but for their fall 
No force arrayeth he; for all 
That gods devise is without effort wrought. 
A mindful Spirit aloft on holy throne 
: By inborn energy ac:hieves his thought 

AKTIS-raOIMlE V. 

But let him mortal insolence heliold: — 

How with jiroud contmn.acy rifej 
Wantons the stem in lusty life 
My mai'riage craving; — frenzy over-bold, 

Spur ever-pricking, goads lliem on to ialo. 

By ruin taught Wseir folly all too lute. 


Thus I complain, in piteous strain, 
Grief-lttden, tear-evoking, .shrill; 

Ah woo is me! woe! wool 
Hirge-liko it sounds; mine own do 
I pour, yet breathing vital air. 
He.'tr, hill-crowned Ajjia, lio.ir my 
Full well; O land. 

My voice barbaric thou c.'inst under 
While oft with rondings 1 assail 
My byssine vesture and Sidoninn vc 


ARTEMIS 


ANTJS'fllOrHE VI. 

JVIy Jiuplidl right in Heaven’s pure sight 
i’ollufioii were, death-laden, rudej 
Ah woe is me! woe! woe! 

Alas for soi-ro\v’.s murky broodj. 

Wiierc will tliis billow huit me? Where? 
Hear, hill-crowned Apia, hear my prsiyerj 
Full well, O land. 

My voice hnrharic thou cmist midcxstuiul; 

While ofi wiih ren<liiig.s I .assail 
My byssiiie ve.sturu tmd Sidoiiian veil. 



S'l'KOPIIE VII. 

The our indeed and home with sails 
Plax-tissuecI, swelled with favoring gales. 
Stanch to tlie wave, from spear-storm free. 
Have to this shore escorted me. 

Not so far blame I destiny. 

But may the all-seeing Father send 
In fitting time propitious end ; 

So oin* dread Molhcr’.s mighty brood 
The lordly couch may ’.scape, ah me, 
Unwedclcd, unsubdued 1 


AH'I’ISTIlorUK ITI, 1' 

Meeting niy will with will diviiio, 

Ilaugiitcr of Zeus, who here, doht hold 
Steadfast thy sacred shrine — 

Me, Arlcinis uiusliiiiicrl, behold. 

Do thou, who sovereign might dost wield? 

'Virgin thyself, a virgin shield; 

So our dread Mother's mighty brood 
The lordly couch may ’.scape, ah me, 

Unweiided, unsubdued I 
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THE VISION OF CASSANDRA 

(From Edward Fitzgerald’s Version of " Agamenmon ”) 

CASSANDRA. 

i^htebus Apollo I 

Hark ! 

The lips at last unlocking. 

CASSANDRA. 

Phoebus! Plucbus! 

CHORUS. 

vVdl, n'liat of Phoebu.Sj maiden? tliougli a name 
’Tis but disparagement to call upon 
In misery. 

CASSANDRA, 

Apollo! Apollo! Again! 

Ohj the burning arrow through the brain! 

Phosbus Apollo! Apollo! 

CHORUS. 

Seemingly 

Po.ssessed indeed — ^whether by — 

CASSANDRA. 

Plunbus ! Phcnbus t 

Through trampled ashes, blood, and fiery rain. 

Over water .seetliing, and lieliind the breathing 
Wiir-liorse in the darfciio.«.S'— till you rose again. 
Took the helm — ^took tlie rein — 

oiioRira. 

A.", one that half asleep at dawn recalls 
A Slight of Horror! 
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E VISION OF CASSANDKA. 


C.ASaANUttA. 

Hither, wliitiier, PIkkIius? And with whom, 
J,,ea<liiig me, lipbtinp; me— 

onoiiTis. 

I can answer that— : 

CAESANDIIA. 

Down to wluit slfuigliter-house! 

Foil! tiui smell of cnniiigc through the door 
icnrcs nic from it — drags me tow’ard it — 

Phffibus Apollo! Ajiollo! 


CHO«0S. 

One of the dismal jirnphct-pack, it seems, 

That hunt the trail of blood. But here at fault—^ 
Tills is no den of slaughter, but the liouse 
Of Agamemnon. 

CASSANIlRA. 

Dmvn upon the toivers, 

Piiantoms of two mangled cliildreii hover — and a 
famislied man, ' 

At an empty tnbie glaring, seizes and devoui’sJ 


ononirs. 

Tliyestes and hi.s eliildvcnl Strange enough 
For any inaiiion from abroad to know. 

Or, knowing — 

CASSA-N-im.V. 

And look! in the chamber below 
Tlie terrilile Woman, listening, watching, 
tJncler a iiiaslr, preparing the blow 
In the fold of her robe — 
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MSCHYhVS 


CHOBirs, 

Nay, but apiiii at faults 
For in tlie tragic story of this House — 

Unless, indeed tlie fatal Helen — 

No woman — 

Cassandra. 

No Woman — ■Tisiphone! Diiiightfe.- 
Of Tartarus — ^love-grinning Woman above, 
Drngoii-taiied under — honey-tongued. Harpy- 
clawed, 

Into the glittering meshes of slaughter 
She wheedles, entices him into the poisonous 
Fold of tlie serpent — 

CIEOBUH. 

Peace, mad woman, peace! 

Whose stony lips once open vomit out 
Such uncouth horrors. 


CASSANlHtA. 

I tell you the lioness 
Slaughters the Lion asleep; and lifting 
Her hlood-dripping fangs huriiid deej) in his mane, 
Glaring ahout her insatiable, bellowing, 

Bonnd.s hithei- — Plusbus Apollo, Aiiollo, Apollo! 
Vv'bilhcr have yon led me, under night alive with /Ire, 
Through the trampled ashes of tin; city of my sire, 
From my slaughtered kinsnien, fallen throne, in- 
sulted shrine, 

Slave-likc lo be butcbcrect, the diuiglitcr of a roya.i 
line ! 


aU', 



iESOP 


7Esoi>, ffirnerl for liis fables, flourished about (iOO 
ii.c:. He was by birIJi a Phrygian, but for several 
ja.-ars he lived ns a slave in Greece, where his fame 
was made ns a writer. Invited by Croesus, tlie 
Lydian hitig, rhlsop jni.ssed his last days at the 
court of tliat fainou.s inoiuirch. 


THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN 

A n Ass, finding tlie skin of a Lion, put it onj 
and, going into the woods and pastures, threw 
all the floek.si and lierds into a terrible consternation. 
At last, meeting his owner, lie would have friglitened 
him also; but the good muii, .seeing his long ears 
stick out, presently knew liiin, and with a good 
cudgel made him sensible that, notwithstanding his 
being dressed in u Lion’s skin, he was really no more 
than an Aiss. 


THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 

A WOi -F, clothing himself in the shin of a .sheep, 
and getting in among the flock, by tlii.s means 
toolc tlie opportunity to devour many of them. At 
last llic sheplierd discovered him, and euniiiiigly fas- 
tening it vo]ie iiiiout his neck, tied him to a tree which 
stood iiard liy. Some other sheiilicrds happening to 
p!i.s.s tiiat Avay, and oliserving what he wa.s about, 
drew near, iind cxpre.s.scd tlieir admiration at it. 
“ What!” says one of them, “brother, do you make 
3L 
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ilkjnging of a sheep?” “No,” i-eplied llic other 
“out I miikc hanging of a Wolf wiionevci- } oitch 
him, though in the halht and garb of a .'slieop.” 'Chen 
he showed tlieni their vuistake, and aiiplauded 

the justice of the execution. 


THE COUNTRY MOliSh’. AND ITIF, 
CITY MOUSE 

A n honest, plain, .sensible Com ii:i-y Mouse i,s lavid 
to have entertained at lii-s liolc one day a fiiu. < 
Mouse of the Town. Having formerly lieen play- 
fellows together, they were old actiuaintancc.s, which 
served as an apology for the visit. However, as 
master of the house, he thought hinuself obliged to i 
do the honors of it in all respects, and to make as 
great a stranger of his guest as he possibly Coulci. ; 
In order to do tliis he set before him a reserve of 
delicate gray pease and bacon, a. dish of line oat* 
meal, some parings of new cheese, and, to crown all 
with a dessert, a remnant of a elianning mellmv 
apple. In good manners, lie forehorc to eivl anj ; 
himself, lest the stranger should not have enough! 
but that he niiglit seem to bear the other (■ompaiiy, 
sat and nibbled a piece of a wheaten .straw very 
busily. .At Inst, .says the .spark of the town; “Old | 
crony, give me leave to he a litile free with you! 
how can you bear to live in this nasiy, dirty, melan- ' 
choly hole here, with nothing hut woods, and mead- 
ows, and monntain.s, and rivulels nbnnt yon? Do j 
not you jivefer the conversation of the world to Iho i 
chiqnng of bird.s, and the sjilendor of .'i court to the 
rude aspect of an uncultivated desert? Come, lalte 
my word for it, you will find it a eliange for tliu , 
better. Never stand coii.sidering, Iml, away tlii.s nice ■ 
ment. Kemernher, we are not immortal, and there* ! 
fore have no time to lose. Make sure of to-day, and 1 
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sprtxl j) .I'i iifrrt-wiWy as you can: you knoiv nnt wliat 
may liappcn to-movrow” In short, Hicse and Mich 
like firinuiicids {ircvailed, and his Coimliy Acqnain- 
ifiMcc WHS resolved to go to town that night. So 
they holh set out upon their journey together, prcH 
posing to sneak in after the close of the cvisiittis. 
'J'liey did so; find ahout midnight made their entry 
into fi ccrltiiii great lionse, where there had hern an 
exfraordiiKiry enterlainraetit the ilay hefore, and 
.several lil-hit.s, wliicli some of the scrviinls had pur- 
loined, were hid under tlie se;it of a window. The 
Country tincst wfis imiriediately placed in the midst 
of a rich .Pei'.sian carpet; and now it was the Coui'- 
tier’s turn to entertain; who indeed acquitted him- 
self in that capacity with the utmost readiness .and 
addves.s, changing the courses n.s elegantly, and tast- 
ing everything first as judiciously, as any clerk of 
the kitchen. The other sat and enjoyed himself like 
a delighted epicure, tickled to the last degree with 
thi.s new turn of his affairs; when on a sudden, a 
noise of somebody opening tlie door made them start 
from tlieir seats and .scuttle in eon fusion about the 
dining-room. Our Country Friend, in particular, was 
ready to die with fear at tlie barking of a huge mas- 
tiff or two, which opened tlicir thvonl.s just about 
the. same! time, and uiiidc the wliole hou.se echo. At 
last, recovering liimself: — “Well,” says lie, “if this 
be your town-life, much good may yon do with it: 
give me my poor, quiet hole again, witli niv homely 
but comfortable gray pease.” 


Tllli; AVOLI'’ AND THE LAMB 

A S a Wolf was happing at the liead of a running 
in'uok, he. spied a stray Lamb piaddling at 
sonic diafiincc down the stream; Having made up 
his mind to -seine her, he bethought hiiiLSclf how he 




might justify Iihs violence. “ Villain ! ” said he, run- 
ning up to her, “ how dare you nuiclclle the wnter that 
I am drinking?” “Indeed,” said the Lamb, hiiinbiy. 
“I do not see how I can disturb the watei-, since it 
runs from you to me, not from me to you.” “ Be 
that as it may,” replied the M'’olf, “ it was but a 
year ago that you culled me ill names.” “ Oh, Sir,” 
said the Lamb, trembling, “.a year ago I was not 
liorn.” “Well,” replied the Wolf, “if it was not 
you, it was your father, atid that is all the same; hut 
it is no use trying to argue me out of my supper.” 
And without another ivord he fell upon the poor 
helpless Lamb, and tore her to pieces. 

THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 

(Tivinelation of Jaiiios)) 

A HUSBANDMAN who had a quarrelsome farm 
ily, after Jiaving tried in vain to reconcile them 
by words, thought lie might more readily prevail by 
ail example. So he called his sons and bade them lay 
a bundle of sticks before him. llien having tied 
tliem up into a, fagot, he told the lads, one after 
anothei-, to take it up and break it. Tliey all tried, 
but tried in vain. Tlien, untying the fagot, he gave 
them the .sticks to bre<ak one by one. This they did 
with the greatest ease. Then said the father: “Thus, 
my sons, ns long as you remain united, you arc a 
match for all your enemies; hut dill'cr and separate* 
and you are midone." 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDBICH 


Thoscas Bailey Ai.imicii, poet, joiiTualist niid 
novelist, was born at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1838 ^ 
came to New York fis a young man and engaged in 
business; while Itiere began writing for periodi- 
cals. He was editor of the “Atlantic Monthly” 
from 1883 to 18))3. Hi.s best known poems are 
“ The Bells,” “ Flower and Thorn,” “ Mercedes,” 
and those given below. 


BABY BELL 


(Tlio pneras of T. H. Aldricli nro iiEort hy pnrailssion of, and 
by special arrangutnent with Hnngliton, Miflin & Oo., pnbliBiiera.J 


H ave you not heard the poets tell 
I-Iow came the dainty Biihy Bell 
Into this world of ours? 

The gatc.s of Iieaven were left ajar: 

Witli folded hands iiiid dreamy eyes. 
Wandering out of Paradise, 

She saw this planet, like a star, 

Hung in the glistening depths of even — 
Its liridges, niiminjr to and fro, 

O'er which the wliite-winged. jVngels go. 
Bearing tlie holy Dead to heaven. 

She touched a bridge of flowers — tliose feet 
So light they did not bend the bells 
Of tile celestial asphodels, 

They fell like dew upon the flowers; 
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Tiieii all the air {'rew straiiftely am 
And thus came dainty Bahy Bell 
Into this world of ours. 

II 

She came and brought delicious Mnj 
The swallows built beneath tlie cave: 
Like sunlight, in and out the leaves 
The robins went, the livelong day; 
The lily swung its noiseless bell; 

And on the porch the slender vine 
Held out its cups of fairy wine. 

How tenderly the twilights fell! 

Oil, earth wa.5 full of singing bird 
And opening springtide flowers, 
When the dainty Baby Bell 
Came to this world of ours. 

HI 

O Baby, dainty Bnby Bell, 

How fair she grew from day to day 
What woman nature filled her eyes, 
What poetry within them lay — 

Tliose deep and tender twilight eye 
So full of meaning, pure and brigl 
As if she yet stood in the light 
Of those oped gates of Paradise. 

And so we loved lier more and more'. 
Ah, never in our hearts before 
Was love so lovely born. 

We felt we had a link lietwecn 
This real woi’ld and th.-it unseen — 
The land beyond the morn; 

And for the love of tlio.se dear eyes, 
For love of her whom God led forth 
(The motherks being ceased on earth 
Wlien Baby eame from Paradise,)--* 
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love, of Him ivho smote our lives, 

Aiid wokfj tile chords of joy and pain, 

^\'e said, hear Christ ! — our hearts bowed dowi? 
Like violets after rain. 

IV 

And now the orchards, which were white 
And pink with blossoms when she came. 

Were rich in antuinn’s mellow prime 5 
Die cliiatc.ved apples burnt like flame, 

'.I'lie folded chestnut burst its shell, 

I'lie frrapes hung purpling, range on riinget 
And lime wrought just as rich a change 
In little Baby Bell. 

Her lissome form more perfect grew. 

And in her features we could trace. 

In softened curves, her mother’s face. 

Her angel nature ripened too: 

We thought her lovely when she came. 

But she was holy, saintly now. ... 

Around her pale, angelic brow 
We saw a slender ring of flame. 

V 

God’s hand had taken away the seal 
That held the ])ortals of her speech; 

And oft she said a few sti'ange words 
Whose iiieauing lay beyond oiir rcaeli. 

She never was 11 child to us. 

We never lield her being’s key; 

We could not teach her holy things 
Who was Christ’s self in purity. 

, ■ ■ vr 

It camenpon us by degrees. 

We saw its shadow ere it fell— 

Tlie knowledge that our ;God had sent 
His messenger for Baby Bell, 

3T. ■ 


We shuddered with unlangu.-igcd pain, 
And all our hopes ivere changed to fears, 
And all our th»ughts ran into tears 
Like sunshine into rain. 

We cried aloud in our belief, 

“ Ob, smite us gently, gently, God ! 

Teach us to bend and kiss the rod. 

And perfect grow through grief.” 

All! how we loved her, God can tell; 
tier heart was folded deep in our.s. 

Our hearts are broken. Baby Bell! 


At last he came, the ines.senger. 

The me.sscnger from unseen lands: 

And what did dainty Baby Bell? 

She only crossed her little hands, 

She only looked more meek and fair! 
We parted back her silken hair, 

We wove the roses round her brow — 
White buds, the summer’s drifted snow~ 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers . 
And thu.s went dainty Baby Bell 
Out of this world of ours. 


PRESCIENCE 

T he new moon hung in the skj^ the sun w;i.s 
in the west. 

And my betrothed and I in the churenyard pa 
to rest: 

Hapiry maid and lover, dreaming the old di 

The light winds wandered by, and robins chb 
from the nest. 




;etiiea.ht, sigh uo mohe 


And lo i in the meadow sweet was the grave of a 1 
child, 

With, a crumbling stone at the feet, and the ivy 
ning wild: 

'J'angled ivy and clover folding it over and oven 

Close to my sweetheart’s feet the little me 
up-piled. 


Stricken with nameless fears, she shrank and clung 


filled with tears for a sorrow 1 


Lightly the winds were blowing, softly her tears 
were flowing — 

Tears for the unknown years and a sorrow that was 
to bel 


SWEETHEART, SIGH NO MORE 


I T was with doubt and trembling 
I whispered in her car. 

Go, take her answer, bird-on-liough. 
That all the world may hear— • 
Sweetheart, sigh no more! 


Sing it, sing it, tawny throat. 
Upon the wayside tree. 

How fair she i.s, how true she is. 
How dear she is to me — 
Sweetlieart, .sigh no more! 


iing it, sing it, and through the summer long 
'I'he wind,s among tlie clover-tops, 
ind brooks, for all their silvery stops, 

Shall envy yon the song — 

Sweetheart, sigh no more! 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 

Wii-LiAM Ailikgiiam, bom in Ireland in 1828^ 
iied 1889. He removed to Hri{!;lniKl and beeiime 
iditor of “ Fraser’s Magazine.” He was the author 
»f numerous poems. “ Lawrence Bloomfield in Ire- 
and ” and “ Day and Night Songs ” are the best 

THE RUINED CHAPEL 

(From ” Day and Niglit Songs ”) 

B y the shore, a plot of ground 
Clips a ruined chapel round, 

Buttressed with a grtt.s.sy mound; 

Where Day and Night and Day go by 
And bring no touch of human sound. 

Washing of the lonely seas, 

Shalcing of the guardian trees. 

Piping of the salted breeze; 

Day and Night and Day go by 
To the endless tune of tliese. 

Or, when, as winds and waters keep 
A hush more dead than any sleep, 

Still morns to stiller evenings creep, 

And Day and Night and Day go byj 
Here the silence is most deep. 

The empty ruins, lapsed again 
Into Nature’s wide domain. 

Sow theTn.selves with seed and grain 
As Day and Night and Day go by; 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 

Here fresh funeral tears were shed; 

Now the graves are also dead ; 
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And Kiickei's from the ash-tree spread. 
While Day and Nig’lit and Day go by; 
And stars move calmly overhead. 


, St'JUrr of the Summer-time! 


Bring back the friendship of the sun; 

Tile gilded evenings calm and lute. 
When weary children homeward run. 
And peeping stars hid lovers wait. 

Bring back the .singing; and the scent 
Of moudow-lands at dewy prime; 
Oh, bring again my heart’s content, 
Thou spirit of tlie Summer-time t 

TI-IE BUBBLE 

(From “ Ballads and Songs ”) 


World as light as feather j 
Moonshine rays, 
Rainbow tints togctlier. 

As it plitys. 

ROBIN REDBREAST 
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The garden smiling faintiy, 

Cool breezes in the sun ; 

Our thrushes now are silent, 

Our swallows flown away— 

But Robin’s here in coat of brown. 
And scarlet breast-knot guy. 

Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 

Robin sing.s so sweetiy 

In the fiilling of the year. 

Briglit yellow, i-ed, and orange. 

The leaves come dowm in hosts; 

The trees are Indian princes, 

But soon they’ll turn to ghosts; 

The leathery pears and ajjples 
Hang russet on the bough; 

It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
’Twill soon be winter now. 

Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 

And what will tills poor Robin do? 
For pinching days are near. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Haks Chms’iian ANBEiiaEir, poet, dramatist and 
story-writer, born at Odense, Denmark, In 180.’>; 
died' at Copenhagen in 18T3. From liis early youth 
he was a maker of tales, and on tl»e banks of the 
silver Odense River he walked and dreamed of the 
days of old, and the famous days to come. Pri- 
marily a writer of tales for children, his work 
possesses such deep insight into human nature, 
such tenderness, that the person who has not read 
them has a gap on the shelves of his mental 
library. Before he laid down his pen at the close 
of ins' life’s work, it took fifty volumes to contain 
his writings. 


THE GARDENER OF THE MANOR 

A bout one Danisli mile from the capital stood 
an old manor-iiouse, with thick walls, towers, 
and pointed gable-ends. Here lived, hut only in 
the summer season, a rich and courtly family. This 
manor-liouse was the Ijest and tlie most beautiful 
of all the houses they owned. It looked outside 
.as if it liad just been cast in a foundry, and witliin 
\t was comfort itself. The fainiiy arms were carved 
in stone over tlie door; beautiful roses twined about 
the arms and the balcony; a grass-plot extended 
before the hou.se with red-thorn and white-thorn, 
and many rare flowers grew even outside the con- 
servatory. The manor kept also a veiy skilful 
gardener. It was a real pleasure to see the flower- 
garden, the orcliard, and the kitchen-garden. There 
was still to be seen a portion of the manor’s original 
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garden, a few box-tree liexlges cut in shape of 
crowns and pyramids, and i)ehind these two iniglity 
old trees almost always without leaves. One mittlit 
always think that a storm or waterspout liail seat;- 
tered great lumps of manure on their branchea, 
but each lump was a bird's nest. A swarm of roolc.s 
and crows from time immemorial had built llteir 
nest,s here. It was a. townful of birds, anti tlie birds 
were the manorial lords here. They did not eare 
for the proprietors, the n^<mor^s olde.st family 
br.anc‘h, nor for the present owner of the m.nior — 
these were nothing to them; but they bore with the 
wandering cre,atures below them, notwithstanding 
that once in a while they shot with guns in a way 
that made the birds’ baekbones shiver, and made 
every bird Hy up, crying, “ Rak, Rak ! ” 

The gardener veiy often explained to the muster 
the necessity of felling the old tree.s, ns they did not 
look weU, and by taking them away they would prob- 
ably also get rid of the screaming bird.s, which 
would seek another place. But he never could be 
induced either to give up the trees or the .swarm 
of birds: the manor could not spare them, as they 
were relic.s of the good old times, that ought always 
to be kept in remenibrancc. 

“ The trees are the birds’ heritage by this time,” 
said the master. “ So let them keep them, my good 
Larsen.” L.arscn was the gardener’s name, but that 
is of very little consequence in this story, “ Haven’t 
you room enough to work in, little Larsen? Have 
you not tile liowev-garclen, the grecn-hou.sesi the. 
orchard, and the kitehen-gardcn? " He cared for 
ihem, he kejjl them in order .and culiivaled them 
with zeal and ability, and the family knew it: but 
they did not conceal from him that they often la.sted 
fruits and s.aw flowers in other houses that sur- 
passed what he had in his garden, .and that was a 
Sore trial to the gardener, who always wished to do 



the bestj. and really did the best he could. He waa 
goo(i-heart(!d and a faithful servant. 

The owner sent one day for him, and told him 
kindly tlnvl the day before, at a party given by 
some friends of rank, they had eaten apples and 
pears whieli were so juicy and well-flavored tliat 
nil the guests liad loudly expressed their admiration. 
To be sure, they were not native fruits, but they 
onglit by all tnecins to be introduced here, and to be 
acclimatized if possible. They learned that the fruit 
was bought of one of the first fruit-dealers iu the 
city, and tlie gardener was to ride to town, and 
find out about where they came from, and then 
order some slips for grafting. Tlic gardener was very- 
well acquainted with the dealer, because he was the 
very person to whom he sold the fruit that grew 
in the manor-garden, beyond whiit was needed by 
the family. So the gardener went to town and asked 
the fruit-dealer where he had found tliose apples 
and pears that were praised so highly. 

“They are from your own garden,” said the fruit- 
dealer, find he siiowed him botli tlie apples and the 
pears, wiiich he recognized. Now, how happy the 
gardener felt! He hastened buck to Jiia master, 
and told turn that the apples and pears were from 
his own garden. But he would not believe it. 

“It cannot he possible, Larsen. Can you get a 
written certificate of that from the fniit-dealer? ” 
And that tie could; and brought him a written 
certificate. 

“Tliis is certainly wonderful!” said the family. 

And nosv every day were set on the table great 
dishes filled with beautiful apples and pears from 
tlicir own garden; bushels and barrels of these 
fruits were sent to friends in the city and country 
-—nay, were even sent abroad. Tt was exceedingly 
pleasant; but when they talked with the gardener, 
they said that tlie last two seasons had been re- 
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mai'kably favorable for frwits, and that, fmits had 
done well all over the country. 

Some time pas.sed. The family were nt dinner at 
court. The next day the {>;ardener was sent for. 
They had eaten melons at the royal table which they 
found very juicy and well-flavored; they came from 
his majesty’s green-house. 

“You must go and see the court-gardener, and 
let him give you some seeds of tliose melons.” 

“ But the gardener at the court got his melon- 
seeds from us,” said the gardener, liighly delighted. 

“ But then that man understands how to bring 
the fruit to a higher perfection,” was the answer, 
“Each particular melon was delicious.” 

“ Well, tlien, I really may feel proud,” said the 
gardener. “ I must tell your lordship that the gar- 
dener at the court did not succeed very we.ll with 
his melons this year, and so, seeing how beautiful 
OUTS lookedj he tasted them, and ordered from me 
thi'ee of them for tlie castle.” 

“Larsen do not pretend to say that those were 
melons froni our garden.” 

“ Really I dare say as much,” said the gardener, 
who went .to the court-gardener and got from him 
a writter certificate to llie effect that the melons 
on the royal table were from the mamn-. That wos 
certainly a great surprise to the family, and they 
did not keep tlie siory to themselves. Melon soed.s 
were sent far and wide, in the same way as liad been 
done with tlie slips, wiiich they were now hearing 
had begun to take, and to Itear fruit of an e.xcellent 
kind. The fruit was named after the manor, and 
the name was written in English, German and 
Prench. 

Tliis was something they never had dreamed of. 

“We arc afraid that the gardener will eome to 
think too much of himself,’’ said they ; but he looked 
on it in another w-ays what he wished was to get 
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the reputation of being one of the best gardeners 
in the countiy, mid to produce every year something 
exquisite out of all sorts of garden stuff, and that 
he did. Jliit he often had to hear that the fruits 
which he first brought, tlie apples and pears, were 
after all the best. All other kinds of fruit were in- 
fei'ior to tliese. The melons> too, were very good, 
but tliey belonged to quite another species. Hi.s 
strawberric.s were very excellent, but by no mo.in.s 
better than many other.s ; and when it hapjiened one 
ye.ar that ills radishes did not succeed, they only 
spoke of them, and not of other good things he had 
made .succeed. 

It really seemed as if the family felt some relief 
in saying: “ It won’t turn out well this year, little 
Larsen ! ” They seemed quite glad when they could 
say, “ It won’t turn out well ! ” 

'The gardener used always twice a week to bring 
them fresh flowers, tastefully arranged, and the 
colors by his arrangements were brought out in 
stronger light. 

“ Tou liave a good taste, lyarsen,” said the owner. 
“ But that is a gift from our Lord, not from your- 
self.” 

One day the gardener brought a great crystal 
vase witli a floati:ig leaf of a while water-lily, upon 
which was laid, with its long thick stullc descending 
into tlie water, a sparkling blue flower, as barge ns a 
sunflower. 

“ The .sacred Into.? of Hindo.stanI” exclaimed the 
family. They had never seen .such a flower; it was 
jilaccd every day in the sunshine, and in the evening 
under artificial light, b'.vcry one who saw it found 
it wonderfully beautifur and rare; and that said 
the; most noiilo young l.ady in the country, the wise 
and kind-hearted princess. The lord of the manor 
deemed it an honor to present lier with the flower, 
and the princess took it with her to the castle. 

4,7 


“ I have been lookiii}; for it in vain.” K.-iid he. 
“I ■went into tiie co«.scvvato7'y, and ronnd nliont I tie 
iiower-garden.” 

“No, it is not tliere,” said tlie gardeneiv it is 
nothin}!; else than a coramon flower fi-oni the kitciifn- 
fsaj'den, but do you not find it beautiful tl looloi 
as if it ivere the blue cactus, !iml j td it is only (a 
kiUlicn-herh. It is tin- flower of the iirlii lioke.” 

“You should have told us that at the time,”' 
said the master. “ We sup])osed, of course, that it 
wa.s a strange and r.are flower. You have ivuide us 
ridiculous in the eyes of the young princess 1 She 
.saw the flower in our house and Ihoiiglit it beimtifal. 
She did not know the flower, and she Is versed in 
botany, too; but then that has nothing to do with 
Idtclien-herh.s. How could you take it. into your 
head, my good I.arsen, to |)ut such a flower up in 
our drawing-room? It makes us ridieulousi.” 

And the nwfpiificent blue flower from ihe Icilchen- 
garden wa.s turned out of the drawing-i'ooni, which 
was not at all the iflace for it. 'J'lie ma.sier made 
his apologj' to liic pi’incess, telling her that it wins 
only a kitchen-herb which the gaidener had iakm 
into his head to exhibit, but that he had been well 
r'.jprimanded for it. 

“That was a pity,” said the prince.s.s, “ for ho has 
really opened our eye.s to .sec the beiuty of a flower 
in a place where we .should not hav<5 thoujiiit of 
looking for it. Our gardener shall everv day. as 
long ns the artichoke is in bloom, bring one of Hn-jrt 
up into the drawing-room.” 

Then the master told his gardener that he might 
again bring them a fresh artichoke-flower. 

“ It is, after all, a very nice flower,” said he, “ and 
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a tnily remariiaiile otic.” Avid so the gfivdener was 
praiiiod (i,L>;airi. “ I,ar.sen likes that,” said the mas- 
ter: •' he is a. spoiled child.” 

Ill the autumn there came up a great gale, which 
increased so violently in the night that several large 
trees in the onlskirts of the wood were torn up by 
tlie roots; and to the great grief of the household, 
but lo live girdeiicr’s delight, the two big trees blew 
down, iviili all their bird.s’ i)e,sts on them. In the 
manor-house they heard during the storm the 
screnming of rooks and crows, beating theiv wings 
against the windows. 

“Now 1 sup))OBe you arc happy, Liir.scn,” said the 
raiister; “the storm lia.s felled the trees, and tlic 
birds have gone olf to the woods; there is nothing 
left from the good old days; it is nil gone, and we 
are very sorry for it.” 

The gardener said nothing, but he thought of 
what he long had turned ov'er in his mind, how he 
could make that pretty, sunny spot very useful, so 
that it could become an ornament to the garden and 
a pride to the familju 'I'he great trees wliich hud 
been blown down hud shattered the venerable hedge 
of box, that wa.s cut into fanciful shapes. 

Here he set out a multitude of plants that were 
not to he .seen in other gardens. He made an 
earthen wall, on which he planted all .sorts of native 
flowers from the fields and the woods. What no 
other gardener had over Ihonght of pl;mling in the 
tiianor-gardcn he planted, giving each its appropri- 
ate soil, and the jvlants were in sunlight or .shadow, 
according as each species required. Ho cared 
tenderly for them, and . they grew up finely. The 
junipor-tree from the he.aths of Jutland rose in 
shape and color lilm the Italian cypiress; the shining, 
thorny Chvist-thorn, as green in the winter’s cold 
as in the smumer’s sun, w,as splendid to .see. In the 
foreground grew ferns of various species; .some of 
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them looked as if they were children of the palm- 
tree; others, as if they were inirents of the pretty- 
plants called “Venus’s golden locks” or “Maiden- 
hair.” Here .stood the despised burdock, which is so 
beautiful in its freshncs.s that it looks well even irj 
a bouquet. The burdock stood in a dry place, hut 
helow, in the moist soil, grew the colt’s-foot, also 
.1 despi.scd plant, but yet most picturesque, with its 
tall stem and large leaf. I, ike a candcliibnnn with 
a multitude of brandies .six feet higli, and with 
flower over against flower, rose tlie mullein, a mere 
field plant, tiere stood the woodroof and the lily of 
the valley, the wild callu and the fine three-leuved 
wood-sorrel. It was a wonder to see all this beauty. 

In the front grew in rows very small pear-trees 
from French soil, trained on wires, liy plenty of 
sun and good care they soon bore as juicy fruits 
as in their own country. Instead of the two old, 
leafless trees was placed a tall flag-staff, where the 
flag of Dannehfog was displayed; and near-by stood 
another pole, where the hop-tendril in. summer or 
harvest-time wound its fragrant flowers; but in 
winter time, after ancient custom, oat-sheaves were 
fastened to it, that the bird.s of the air might find 
here a good meal in the happy Christmas-time. 

“ Our good Larsen is growing sentimental as he 
grows old,” said the family; “but he is faithful, 
and quite attached to us.” 

In one of tlie illustrated papers there was a pic- 
ture at New Year’s of the old manor, with tile fiag- 
stalf and the oat-sheaves for the birds of the air. 
and tile paper said that the old manor had preserved 
that beautiful old custom, and deserved great credit 
for it. 

“They beat the drum for all Larsem’s doings,” 
said the family. “ He is a lucky fellow, and we may 
almost be proud of having such a man in our 
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But they were not a bit proud of it. They were 
mty well aware that they were the lords of the 
manor; they could give Larsen warning, in fact, but 
tiiey did not. They were good people, and fortunate 
it is for every Mr. Laraen that tlicre are so ra.any 
good people like them. 

Yes, that is the story of the Gardener of 1110=- 
Manor. Now you may tliink a little about it. 


THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL 

I Tw'as very cold, the .snow fell, and it was almost 
quite dark; for it was evening-yes, tlie last 
evening of the year. Amid the cold and the dark- 
ness, a poor little girl, witli bare Iiead and naked 
feet, was roaming through the streets. It is true, 
she had a pair of slippers when she left home, but 
they were not of much use. They were very large 
slippers; so large, indeed, that they had hitherto 
been used by her mother ; besides, the little creature 
lost them as she hurried across the street, to avoid 
two carriages that were dri^dng very quickly past. 
One of the slippers was not to l)e found, and the 
the other was pounced upon by a hoy, who ran away 
with it, saying that it would serve for a cradle when 
he should have children of Iiis own. So the little 
girl went along, with lier little bare feet that were 
red and blue with cold. She carried a number of 
matches in an old apron, and she lield a bundle of 
them in her hand. Nobody had bought anything 
from her the whole livelong day; nobody had even 
given her a penny. 

Siiivering with cold and liunger, .slio crept along; 
tt perfect picture of misery — poor little thing! The 
snow-flalces covered her long, flaxen hair, which hung 
in pretty curls around her throat; but she heeded 
them not now. Liglits were streaming from all the 
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window.s iind there wjis a savory smell of roast 
goose: for it. was New Year’s Eve. And thi.s .siiedii? 
heed, 

She now .s.at down, cowering in a corner formed 
by two houses, one of which projected beyond the 
otlier. She had drawn her little feet under her, but 
she felt colder than ever; yet she daretl not return 
horoe, for she laid not .sold a match, and could not 
bring Jioine a penny! Slio ironld certaiiily lie beaten 
by her father; and it was cold enough at honu;, be- 
.sides — for lliey had only the roof above Ihcm, and 
the vund came howling through it, tlumgli the largest 
hole.s h.ad been stopped with straw and rag.s. Her 
little hands were nearly frozen with cold. Ala.s! a 
single match might do her .some good, if she might 
only draw one out of the bundle, n^id rub it against 
the wall, and warm her fingers. 

So at last she drew one out. Ah! how it sheds 
spavk.s, and how it Inirns I It gave out a warm, 
brig'ht flame, like a little candle, as she held her hands 
over it — truly it was a wonderful little sight! It 
ready seemed to the little girl as if she wore silting 
before a lai’ge iron .stove, with polished lirn.s.s feet, 
and brass shovel and tongs. The lire burned so 
brightly, and warmed so niccly,thnt tlie little creature 
stretched out lier feet to warm them likewise, when 
lo! the flame expired, the stove vanislied, and loft 
nolliing but the little half-burned matcli in her hand. 

She rubbed .another match against the wall. It 
gave a light, and wliere it slione upon the wall, the 
latter liccame as transparent as .-i veil, and .slic could 
see into the room. A snow-white table-cloth was 
spread upon the table, on which .stood a splendid 
china diimer-.service, while a roast goose stuffed with 
apples and prunes, sent forth the most savory fumes. 
And wliat was more delightful still to .see, the goose 
jumped down from the dish, and iv.addled nlong the 
ground with a knife and fork in its breast, up lo the 


pool' gill. 'I'lic Tiuitc'h then went out, and iiotlung 
remained bid, the lliielv, ilaiii)i wall. 

She lit yet, finotlifir inaleh. She. now sat nuclei- the 
mo-st m.'uniiliceiit Christmas tri'c, Hint was lurger. 
and more superbly' dcc-lircl, than even the one she 
tiad .seen Ihrougli the, gliis.s door at the ricdi iiicr- 
(•liiuit’.s, A thousand tapers Imnieii on its (,i;reeii 
braiiclie.s, and guy- pieture,s, sneli as one .sees on 
shields, aeenied to lie looking down uyioii her. She 
stretched out her liands, tint the miiteh then wc-nt 
out. The Cliri.stma.s liglihs kepi ri.siiig higher niid 
[lighcr. They now looked like .stars in llie .sky'. tJrui 
of them fell down, and left, a long streak of (ire. 
“ Soniubodj' is now dying,” thought the little girl — 
for her old grandmother, the only person who had 
ever loved her, and who ivns now dead, hud told her 
that, when a star falls, it is a sign tliat a soul is 
going up to heaven. 

She again rubbed a match upon the wall, and it 
was again light nil round; and in the Iu-ighlneg.H 
siood her old grandmother, clear unci shining like a 
spirit, yet looking so uiilcl and loving. “ Clrund- 
•jiothcr,” cried the little one, “ob, take me. witli 
you! 1 know you will go away ivlicoi the inutcdi 
goes Old; — yon will vani.sli like the warm .stove, and 
the delicious roast goo.sc;, and tiui fine, larjvc; Dllrist- 
mns-trccl” And .slie made haste to mb Liie whole 
bundle of malclie.s, foi- she wished to hold her griiucl- 
mother fast. And the mutc.hes gave a light that Wat) 
brighter thiin noonday. Her gi-anilniollicr had never 
apiiearod ,so beautiful nor nn large. She took Ihc! 
tittle girl in her iirm.s, mid both (Ic'W upwards, all 
riidiant tiiul joyful, far, fnr above mortal, kea, 
where there was neiiiier eoUl, nor !iunp;t!r, nor cure 
to be found; wlieve there; wa.s no rain, no snow, or 
stormy wind, but culm, ininny cluy.s. the whole year 
round. 

But, in the cold chnvn, the poor girl might he .seen 
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iefinirig against the wall, with red eheeks and smiling 
mouth; she had been frozen on the hist night of the 
old. year. The new year’s sun shone upon the little 
dead girl. She sat still holding the miilohe.s, one 
bundle of whieh was burned. I’cople said: ‘-She 
tried to warm herself.” Nobody dreamed of the 
fine things she had seen, nor in what splendor she 
had entered, along with her grandmother, upon the 
joys of the New Year. 


THE SHADOW 

I N the hot countries tlie sun burns lery strongly; 

there the people become ijuite mahogany brown, 
and in the very hottest countries they are even 
burned into negroes. But this time it was only to the 
hot countries that a learned man out of the cold 
regions had come. He thoughl he could roam about 
there just as he had been accustoincd to do at home; 
but he soon altered his opinion. He and all sensible 
people had to remain at home, wlierc the window- 
Shutters and doors were shut all clay long, and it 
looked as if all the inmates were asleep or had gone 
out. The narrow street with the high houses in 
which he lived was, however, built iu such a way 
that the sun shone upon it from morning till even- 
ing; it was really quite unbearable t 'file learned 
man from the cold regions was a young man and a 
clever man; it seemed to him as if he were .sitting in 
a glowing oven that exhau.stccl him greally, and ho 
became quite thin; even his Sluidow shriveled up and 
became much smaller than it had been a1 hoitie; Uio 
sun even took the Shadow away, and it did not rc- 
timi till the evening, when the sun went ilowu. It 
was really a pleasure to see this. As .soon a.s ix 
light was brought into the room the Shadow 
stretched itself quite up the wall, farther even than 
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the veiling, so tall did it make itself; it was obiiged - 

to stretch to get strenfvth again. The learned man '^5 

went out into the balcony to .stretch himself, anr* | 

as soon as tlie stars came out iu the be.autifnl clear i 

sky', li® fell himself reviving. On all of the bal- 
conies in tile streets — and in 'the hot countries there 
is a balcony to every window — young people now 
appeared, for one imifit breathe fresh air, even if one 
has go): used to hecoming nialwgany brown; tlien it 
became lively above and below; the tinkers and 
tailors—liy whicli we mean all kinds of people— sat 
below in the street; then tables and chairs -were 
brought out, and candies burned, yes, more than a 
thousand candles; one talked and then sang, and 
the people ivalked to and fro; carriages drove past, 
mules trotted “ Kling-ling-ling! ” for they had bells 
on their harness; dead people were buried with sol- 
emn songs; the church b^s rang, and it was in- 
deed very lively in the street. Only in one house, 
just opposite to that in which the learned man 
dwelt, it was quite quiet, and yet somehod 5 ’- lived 
there, for there were flowers upon the balcony, 
blooming beautifully in the hot sun, and they could 
not have done this if they bad not been watered, so 
that some one must have watered them; therefore, 
tliere must be people in tliat house. Toivards even- 
ing the door was half opened, Init it was dark, at 
lea.st in the front i-oom; further back, in the interior, 
music was heard. Tlie strange learned man thought 
this nuusic very lovely, liut it was quite possible that 
he only imagined this, for out there in the hot coun- 
tries he found everything requisite, if only there had 
been no suu. The stninger’.s landlord said that lie 
did not Icnow wlio liad taken the opposite liouse — • 
one saw noliody there, and so far as the mu.sic was 
eoneertied, it seemed very monotonous to liira. 

“ It was just,” lie said, “ as if some one sat there, 
always practicing a piece that he could not manage 
SS 


—always the same piece. He seewcxi to say, ‘ I shnll 
manage it, after .all; ’ but he did not iiiMiiiige it. how- 
ever long he played.” 

Will the stranger awake at night? He slept with 
the balcony door open: the wind lifted up the ear-; 
tain before it, and he fancied that: a wonderful radi- 
ance canic :from the b.alcoiiy of the lionse ojjposice' 
all the flowers aiipcared like flaines of tlie inoai 
gorgeous colors, an<l in the midst, among; tlie flowers, 
stood a beautiful slender maiden; it .si’enual as if a 
radiance came from her akso. Mis eyes wcj'c epflU 
daz?;lcd; but lie had only opened them too wide just 
when he awoke out of his sleep. Witli one leap he 
was out of bed; quite quietly he crept beliind the 
curtain; hut the maiden was gone, the splendor was 
gone, the flow ers gleiiraed no longer, but stood there 
as beautiful as ever. Iflie door was ajar, .and from 
within sounded music, so lovely, so charming, that 
one fell into sweet tliought at the sound. It was 
just like magic work. But who lived there? Where 
was the real entrance? for towards the .street and 
towards the lane at the side the whole ground: floor 
was shop hy .sliop, and the people could not always 
run through there. 

One evening the stranger sat upon his balcony; 
in the room just behind him a light was burning, 
and so it was quite natural that his Shadow fell 
upon the wall of the opposite house; yes, it sat just 
among the flowers on the balcony, and ivhen the 
stranger moved his Shadow moved too. 

‘•I think my Shadow i.s the only living thing we 
see jmnder,” said the learned man. “ I.ook how 
gracefuUy it sits, among tlie flowers. The door is 
only ajar, but the Shadow ought to be sensible 
enougli to walk in and look around, and then come 
back and tell me what it ha.s .seen. 

“Yes, you would thus make yourself very useful,” 
said he, as if in sport. “ Be .so good as to slip in. 
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Now, will you go?” And then he i/odded at the 
Sliadon'. uihI Ihe Shadovr nodded back at hiin. 
'• Now ,iiO, but don’ stay away altogether.” 

And tlie stranger stood up, and the Shadow on 
the l)alcony opposite stood up too, and the stranger 
moved around, and if any one had noticed closely lis 
would iiiU'e remarked how the Shadow went awiij 
in the same inoincnt, straight through the half- 
opened dooi’ of tile opposite house, ns the sti'auger 
returned into his room and let the curtain fall. 

Next niurniiig the learned man went out to drink 
coifee and read the papers. 

“ What is this ? ” said he, when he came out into 
the sun.shinc. “I have no Shadow 1 So it realty 
went away yesterday evening, and did not come 
baefcj tliai’s very tiresome." 

And that fretted him, but not so much because 
the Shadow was gone us because he knew that there 
was a story of a man without a shadow. All the 
people in the house knew this .story, and if the 
learned man carae home and told his own history, 
they would say that it was only an imitation, and 
he dirl not choose them to say that of him. So he 
would not spefdt of it at all, and that was a veiy 
sensible idea of hi.s. 

In the evening ho again went out on his balcony; 
be had placed tlio light behind him, for he knew 
that a .shadow always wants its master for a screen, 
but he could not coax it forth. He made himself 
little, he made liimself long, but there was no 
shadow, and no shadow came. He sfild, “ Here, 
here!” but that did no good. 

That was vexatious, hut in the warm countries 
everytlunu; grow.s very quickly, and after the lapse 
of a week he rerruirked to his great joy that a new 
shadow wa.s gTowing out of hi.s legs when he went 
into the sunshine, so that the root musk have re- 
maiued behind. After three weeks he had quite a 
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respectable shadow, which, when he started on Ids 
return to the North, grew more and more, so tiiiit at 
Ifist it was so long and great tliat he could very well 
have parted with half of it. 

When the learned man got home he wrote liooks 
about what is true in the world, and what is good, 
and what is pretty; and days went by, and years 
went by, many years. 

He was one evening sitting in his room wlien there 
came a. cpiiet little knock at the door. “Come in!” 
said lie; but nobody came. Tlien he opened the door, 
and there .stood before liim such a remarkably thin 
man that he felt quite uncomfortable. This man 
was, however, veiy respectably dres.sed; he looked 
like a man of standing. 

“Whom have I the honor to address ?” asked the 
professor. 

“All!” replied the genteel man, “I thought you 
would not know me; 1 have become so much a body 
that I have got real flesh and clothes. You never 
thought to see me in such a condition. Don’t you 
know your old Shadow? You certainly never 
thouglit that I would come again. Things have gone 
reinarkahly well with me since I was with you last. 
I’ve become rich in every respect: if I want to buy 
myself free from servitude I can do it!” 

And he rattled a number of valuable chamis, 
phicli hung by his watch, and put his hand upon the 
thick gold chain he wore round his neck; and how 
the diamond rings glittered on ids ilrigors! and 
everytliiug w'as real! 

“No, I c.annot regain my seifqiossession at all!” 
said the learned man. “ What’s the meaning of nil 
this?” 

“ Notliing common,” said the Shadow. “ But you 
yourself don’t belong to common folks; and T have, 
a.9 you very well know, trodden in yniir I'notstejjx 
from my childhood upwards. As soon as I found 
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thjit I was experienced enough to find my wav 
through the world alone, I went away. I am in the 
most brilliant circumstances; but I was seized with 
a kind of longing to see you once more before you 
die, and I wanted to see tliese regions once more, 
for one always holds by onets fatherland. I know 
that 3'ou liave got another shadow: liave I any- 
thing to pay to it, or to jmu? You have only to tell 

“ Ts it really yon? said the learned man. “ Why, 
that is wonderful! I should never have thouglit that 
I should eve: [• meet niy old Shadow as a man!” 

“Only tell me what I have to pay,” said the 
Shadow, “ for I don’t like to be in any one’s debt.” 

“ How can you talk in that way? ” said tlie learned 
man. “Of what debt can there be a question here? 
You are as free as any one! I am exceedingly 
pleased at your good fortune! Sit down, old friend, 
and tell me a little how it has happened, and what 
you saw in the warm countries, and in the house op- 

“Yes, that I will tell you,” snid the Shadow; and 
it sat clown. “ But then you must proiui.se me never 
to tell any one in tiiis town, wlien yon meet me, that 
I have been your Shadow! I have the intention of 
engaging myself to be married; I can do more than 
support a family.” 

“Be cpiite easy,” rejdied tlie learned man; “I will 
tell nobody who jnni reiiMy are. Here’s my hand. I 
promise it, and my ■word’s as good us my bond." 

“A Shadow’s word in return!” snid the .Shadowj 
for he was obliged to talk in that way. But, by the 
wnj^, it was cpiite wonderful how complete a man he 
had become. He was dressed all in black, and wore 
the verv finest i)ku:k clolli, polished boots, and a hat 
that could be cru.shed together till it was nothing 
but crown and vim, besides what we have alreadjr 
noticed of him, iiamelj', the charms, the gold neck: 

SO 
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chain, and the diamond rinprs. The, Shnclow was hi" 
deed wonderfully well clothed; mid it ivus just, this 
that made a complete man of him. 

“Now I W'iU tell you,” Sfud the Shadow; and then 
he put down his polished boots as flvmly as he could 
on the arm of the learned man’s new shadow that 
lay like a. poodle doii; at hts feet. This was done, 
jierhaps from pride, perhaps so tlait tile new shallow 
miplit stick to his feet; liiit the prostrate aliadow 
remained quite quiet, so that it miglit listen well, for 
it wanted to know how one could get free and work 
up to he one’s own master. 

“ Do yon know who lived in the house opposite to 
ns?” asked the Shadow. “That was the most glori- 
ous of all; it wa.s Poetry! I was there for three 
weeks, and that was just as if one had lived there a 
thousand years, and could read all that has been 
written and composed. For this I say, and It is 
truth, I have seen everything, and 1 know every- 
thing!” 

“ Poetry ! ” cried the learned man. “ Yes, she 
often lives as a hermit in great cities. Poetry ! Yes, 
I myself saw her for one single brief moment, but 
sleep was heavy on my ej'es : she stood on the balcony, 
gleaming ns the Northern Light gleain,s, flowers with 
living flames. Tell me! tell me! You were upon the 
balcony. You went through the door, and then 

“ Then I was in the anteroom,” said tlie Shadow. 
“ You sal opposite, and were alwny.s looking across 
at the anteroom. Tlicre was no light; n kind of 
semi-obscurity reigned there; but one door after 
another in a whole row of halls and rooms stood 
open, and there it was ligljt; and the mass of light 
would have killed me if I had got as far , -is to 
where the maiden sat. But I was deliberate, 1 took 
my time; and that’s what one must do.” 
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“1 saw evei-ything, and I will tell you what; hut — 
4; is really not jiride on my part — as a free man, 
rfiid with the acquirements I possess, besides niy good 
position and my mnarkablo fortune, I wish you 
would say you to me.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon," said the learned man. This 
tho'U is an old habit, and old habits are difficult to 
(liter. H'ou are perfectly right, and I will xcinember 
it. But now tell me everything you saw.” 

" Everything,” said the Shadow; “ for I savr every- 
thing, and I know everything.” 

“I low' did things look in the inner room?” a.sked 
tiie learned man. “ Was it there, us in a cool gravc-i" 
Was it there like in a holy temple? Were the chnm.- 
bers like the starry sky, when one stands on the 
high mountains? ” 

“Everything was there,” said the Shadow. “I 
was certainly not quite inside; I remained in the 
front room, in the half-darkness; but I stood there 
remarkably well. I saw everything and know every- 
thing. I have been in the anteroom at the Court of 
Poetry.” 

“But what did you see? Did all tlie gods of an- 
tiquity march through the halls? Did the old heroes 
fight there? Did lovely children play there, and re- 
late their dieams?” 

“I tell you that I have been there, and so you 
will easily understand that I saw everything that 
was to he seen. If you had got there you would not 
have remained a man; but 1 became one, and at the 
same time I learned to understand my inner 
being and the relation in which I stood to Poetry. 
Yes, when I was witii you, I did not think of 
these things; hut you kmiw that wnenever the sun 
rises or .sets I am wonderfully great. In tlie moon- 
shine I was almost more noiiceable than you yourself 
I did not then understand my inward being; fe.: 
y:!e anteroom it wa.s revealed to me. I became a 
fit 
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man! I came out. ripe. But you were no longer 
in the warm countries. 1 was ashamed to go about 
us a man in the state I was tiieri in : I required 
boot.Sj clothes, and all this human varnisii by which 
A man is known, I hid my.sclf; yes, I can confide a 
secret to you — you uill not put it into a liook. I 
hid myself under the cake-woman’s gown; the 
woman had no idea how much she c.oncenlcd. Only 
in tile evening did 1 go out; I ran about the streetfj 
by uioonligbt; 1 stretched myself quite long up the 
wall: that tickled my back quite agreeably. .1 ran 
up and down, looked tlirough the highe.st windows 
into the halls and through the roof, ivhere nobody 
could see, and I saw what nobody saw and what 
nobody ought to see. On the whole it is ii bad world: 
I should not like to he a man if I were not allowed 
to be of some consequence. I saw the most incom- 
prehensible things going on among men, and 
women, and parents, and ‘dear incomparable chil- 
dren.’ I saw what no one else knows, but what they 
all would be very glad to know, namely, bad goings 
on at their neiglihors. If I had written a newspaper 
how it would have been read I But I wrote directly 
to the persons interested, and there was terror iiv 
every town to which I came. They were so afraid 
of me that they were remarkably fond of me. The 
professor made me a professor; the tailor gave me 
new clothes (1 am well provided) ; the coining super- 
intendent coined money for me; the women declared 
1 was hanflsome: and thus 1 became the man I am. 
And now, farewell ! Here i.s niy card ; [ live on the. 
sunny side, and am always at home in rainy 
weatlier.” 

And the Shadow went away. 
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Mic'itei. Akoelo, painter, architect, sculptor, and 
jioct, born at Gunrese, Italy, died, lijCt, at 

Home. He was undoubtedly the grcfitest figure pro- 
duced by tlie Italian Heriaissance in tiieworUl of art. 
He wrote a number of poems and a series of let- 
ter.s that have given him a niche in the Temple of 
Literary Fame. 
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SONNETS TO VITTORIA 

(Translated by ,1. A. Symonds) 


Wearied and anxious in my troubled mind, 

Seeking where’er I may salvation find. 

Like one to whom the stars by cloud.s are crossed} 
Who, turn which way he will, err.s, and is lost. 
Therefore take thou my heart’s unwritten pag*^ 
And write thou on it what is wanted there; 

And hold before it, in life’s daily stage. 

The line of action which it craves In prayer. 

So that, amid tlie errors of my youth. 

My own shortcomings may not liide the truth: 

If hnnible .sinners lower in heaven stood, 

'rhaii the proud doers of superfluous good. 

iVot all unworthy of the houndless grace 
Wliidi tl'ion, most noble lady, hast bestowed, 

1 fain at first would pay the debt I owed, 

And some .small gift for thy acceptance place. 

But soon I felt, ’t is not alone desire 
Thsit opes the way to reach an aim so high; 


And I grow wise while failing to aspire. 

And well I see how false it were to think 
’I'hat nny work, faded and frail, of mine. 
Could emulate the perfect grace of tliine, 
Genius and art and daring liuekward .shrink.; 

A thousand works from iiiortal.s like to me 
Can ne’er repay whut Ile.ivcii lias given thoei 

When godlike art has, with .suiierior thought. 
The iimb.s and motions in idea conceived, 

A .simple form, in humble clay achieved, 

Is the first offering into being brought i 
Then stroke on stroke from out the living rock. 
Its promised work the practised chisel brings, 
And into lii’e a form so graceful springs, 

Tiiat none can fear for it time’s rudest shock. 
Such was my birth i in humble mould I lay 
At first; to he by thee, oh, lady high! 

Renewed, and to a work more perfect brought; 
Thou giv’st what lacking is, and filest away 
All roughne.ss: yet what tortures lie. 

Ere niy wild heart can be restrained and taught! 


SONN.ET ON THE DEATH OF VH 
TOIIIA 

W HEN she, the aim of every hope and prayer. 

Was called by death to yon cele.stial S})here 
Nature, who ne’er had fashioned aught so fair, 
Stood there ashamed, and all who saw .shed tears. 

O cruel fate, quenching the dreams of love ! 

O empty hopes! O spirit rare and blest 1 
Where art thou now? On earth thy fair limbs resi 
Thy holy thoughts have found their home above, 
Vet let us ttunk not cruel death could e’er 



l.ethc's oblivion coiilci cxtinguisli nought; 

For. I'obtM'cl of thoe, a thousand records fair 
Speak of tliee yet; and death from heaven conv 
'I'hy powers divine, and thy immortal thought. 


ON DANTE 

is no tongue to speak his euiogy; 

1 Too brightly burned bis .splendor for our 
Far easier to condemn his injurers, 

Than for the tongue to reach his smallest wort 
He to the realms of sinfulness came down, 

To tench mankind ; ascending then to God, 
Heaven unbarred to him her lofty gates, 

To whom his country hers refused to ope. 
Ungrateful land! to its own injury, 

Nur.se of ids fate I Well, too, doe.s tbi.s instrnel; 
Tliat greatest ills fall to the pcrfeciest. 

And, nvid.st a thousand proofs, let this suffice,- 
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Tim Tiiotjsm™ and One Nmiits, commonly 
called “ The Arafaian Nights,” have now delighted 
the Western World for two hundred years, as they 
have the East for centuries. The variou.s stories were 
undoubtedly the woi-k of many authors, coiubined 
much in the same way as the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer. All the color, the fascination of Oriental 
life, is in them, and the reader lo.ses himself in 
the oase.s of Arnbi.nn deserts or walks the streets of 
Bagdad in the reign of Caliph Hanin-al-Rashid. 


THE FORTY THIEVES 

T hebe once lived in a town of Persia two 
brothers, one named Ca.ssim and the other 
Ali Baba. Their father divided a small iriherj- 
lance equally between them. Cassim married a 
very rich wife, and became a wealthy merchant. 
Ali Baba married a woman as poor as himself, and 
lived by cutting wood, and bringing it ujion three 
asses into the town to sell. 

One day, when Ali B.aba was in the forest, .and 
had .just cut wood enough to load his assesj he saw 
at .a distance a great cloud of dust, which seemed 
to approach him. He observed it with attention, 
end distinguished soon after a body of horsemen, 
whom he suspected might be robbers. He deter- 
mined to leave his asses to save himself. He 
climbed up a large tree, planted on a high rock, 
Whose branches were thick enough to conceal hiriu 
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End yet: enabled him to see all that passed without 
being diaeovered. 

The troop, wiio were to the number of forty, 
mH well mounted and armed, came to the foot of 
tlio roek on which tlie tree stood, and there dis- 
mounted. Every man unbridled Jus horse, tied 
him to some shrul), and liung about his neck a bag 
of corn which tiiey brought behind them. Tlien 
each o f them took off his saddle-bag, wliich seemed 
to Ali Baba to be full of gold and silver from 
its weight. One, wliom he took to be their cajjtairi, 
came under the tree in wliich AU Baba was con- 
cealed, and making his way tlirough some shrubs, 
pronounced these words: “Open, Sesame!”* As 
soon as the captain of the robbers had thus spoken, 
a door opened in the rockj and after lie h.td made 
all his troop enter before him, he followed them, 
when the door shut again of itself. 

The robbers stayed some time within the rock, 
during which Ali Baba, fearful of being caught, 
remained in the tree. 

At last the door opened again, and ns the cap- 
tain went in last, so he came out first, and stood 
to see them all pass by him; when AU Baba heard 
him make tlie door close by pronouncing these 
words, “ Shut, Sesame 1 ” Every man at once went 
and bridled his horse, fastened his wallet, and 
mounted again. When the captain saw them all 
ready, lie put himself at their head, and they re- 
turned the way they liad come. 

Ali Baba followed them with his eyes as far as 
he could see them; and afterward stayed a con- 
siderable time before he descended. Remembering 
the word.s the captain of the robbers used to cause 
the door to open and shut, he had tlie curiosity to 
try if his pronouncing them would have the same 
effect. Accordingly, he went among the shrubs, 
♦“ aosame ” la a small grain. 
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and perceiving tlie door concciiicd beliitid tliein, 
stood before it, and said, “Open, .Sesarne!” The 
door inst antly liew wide open. 

Aii Biiba, who expected a dark, dismal eavmi. 
was snrpri-scd to sec a well-liglrted nnd spadoiis 
ciianibcr, ■vvlucli received i;he liaiit from an opeiiin;; 
ut the top of the rock, and in whicl) wore all .sorts 
of provisions, ricli bales i>f silk, slulf, iirociide, 
and valuable carpeting, piled upon one finotiicri 
gold anil silver ingots in great heaps, and money 
in bags. The .sight of all the.se riches made him 
supjiose that lliis cave ma.sl have lieen nccuiiied for 
ag-es by robbers, wdio liad succeeded one iinother. 

Ali Baba went boldly into the cave, and col- 
lected a,s nmch of the gold coin, wliicli was in bags, 
as lie thought liis three a.s.ses could carry. 'When 
he had loaded them with the hags, he laid wood 
over them in siicii a manner that they could not foe 
seen. Wlicn lie liad pu-ssed in and out as often as 
he wislied, he stood before the door, and pronounc- 
ing the words, “Slmt, Sesame!” the door elo.sed of 
itself. He tlicn made the best of iiis way to town, 

When Ali Baba got home, he drov'e his asses into 
a little yard, .s’lmt tlie gates very carefully, threw 
off the wood that covered tlic. paiinieivs, carried the 
bags into liia house, and ranged them in order before 
hi.s wife. He tlicn emptied the bag.s, vvliich raised 
siK'li a great heap of gold as dazzled liis wife’s eyes, 
and then he told her the whole adventure from be- 
ginning to end, and, above all, recommended her to 
keep it secret. 

Tlie w’ife rejoiced greatly at tlieir good fortune, 
and would count all the gold jiietai liy piceo, 
“ Wife,” replied Ali Balm, “ you do not linow what 
you undertake, when you pretend to counI; the 
money; you will never have done. I ■will dig a hole, 
and bury it. There is no time to be lost.” “ You 
are in the right, husband,” replied .she, hut let us 
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know, as i)ig;li us possible, how much we liave. 1 vritl 
borrow a sniall measure, and measure it, while you 
dig the hole.” 

Away the wife ran to her brotlicr^in-law Cassim. 
who lived just by, and addressing herself to his 
wife, de.sir(;d her to lend her a measure for a little 
while. Her sister-in-law a.slccd her whether .she 
would liare a great or a .small one. The other a, sited 
for a .sma 11 one. She bade her stay a little, and she 
would readily feteh one. 

The .si.stor-iii-l!iw did .so, hut iis slie knew Ali 
Baba’s poverty, she wa.s (.•urious to know what sort 
of grain his wife wanted to measure, and artfully 
putting some .suet at the bottom of the measure, 
brouglit it to her, witli an excu.se tluit she was sorry 
that she had made lier stay so long, but that she 
could not find it sooner. 

All Baba’s wife went home, set the measure upon 
tlie heap of gold, filled it, and emptied it often upon 
the sofa, till she had done, when stie was veiy well 
s.'iti.sried to find tlic nnniljer of measures aiaonnted 
1o so many as tlicy did, and went to tell her husband, 
■who hud almost flnislied digging the hole. While 
•All Baba was burying the gold, his wife, to show her 
exactness and diligence to her sislcr-in-law, carried 
the measure back again, but williout taking notice 
that a piece of goUl liad stuck to the bottom. “ Sis- 
ter,” said .slie, giving it to lier again, “ you see tliat 
1 iiave not kept your measure long. 1 am obliged 
to you for it. and return it with thanks.” 

As .soon a.s .'\)i Baba’s wife was gone, Cassim’s 
looked at tlie bottom of tlie measure, and was in 
inexpres.sible surprise to find u jncee of gold stick- 
ing to it. Krivy immediately posses.sed her breast. 
“ tlVTiatl” .said she, ‘‘ ha.s Ali Baba gedd so plentiful 
as to raciisuro it? Whence ha.s he all this wealth?” 

Cassim, her husband, was at his coimting-hoiise. 
When he came home, liis wife said to him, “Css- 




Bim, I know you think youvself rich, but Ali Baba 
is infinitely richer than you. He does not count 
his money, but nieasure-s it.” Cu-ssim desired her 
to explain the riddle, which she did, by telling him 
the stratagem she had used to make the discovery, 
and showed him the piece of money, which was 
so old that they could not tell in what prince’s 
reign it was coined. 

Cassim, after he had married tlie rich widow, 
had never treated Ali Baha as a brotlier, but neg- 
lected him; and now, insl:e<ad of being pleased, he 
conceived a ba.se envy at his brother’s prosperity. 
He could not sleep all that night, and went to liim 
in the morning before sunrise. “Ali Bnba,” said 
he, “1 am surprised at you; you pretend to be 
miserably poor, and yet you measure gold. My 
wife found this at the bottom of the measure yon 
borrowed yesterday.” 

By this discourse, Ali Baba perceived that Cas- 
Sim and his wife, through his own wife’s folly, 
knew what they had so much reason to conceal; 
but what was done, could not be undone. There- 
fore, without showing the least surpri.se or trouble, 
he confes.sed ali, and offered his brother part of his 
treasure to keep the secret. 

“I expect as much,” replied Cassini, hauglitily, 
“but I must know exactly where tlii-s treasure is, 
and how I may visit it myself wlien I choose; 
otherwise, I will go and inform against you, and 
then you will not only get no more, but will lo.se 
ail you have, and 1 sliall have a share for my in- 
formation.” 

Ali Baba told him all he desired, even to the very 
worcks he was to use to gain admi.s.sion into the. cave. 

Gassiin rose the next morning long before the sun, . 
and set out for the forest with ten mules bearing 
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him. lie was not long before he reached the roclc, 
and found out the place, by the tree and other 
marks which hi.s brother had given him. When he 
reached the entrance of the cavern, he pronounced 
the words, “ Open, Sesame ! ” The door immedi- 
ately opened, and, wlicn he was in, closed upon 
him. In examining the cave, he w'as in great ad- 
miration to find much more riches than lie had ex- 
pected from Aii Baba’s relation. Pie quickly laid 
at! ninny bags of gold n.s he could carry at the dooi 
of the cavern; but his thoughts were so full of the 
great riches he sliould possess, that he could not 
thinlc of the necessary word to make it open, but 
instead of “Sesame,” said, “Open, Barley I” and 
was much amazed to find that the door remained 
fast sliut. He named several sorts of grain, but 
still the door would not open. 

Cassim had never expected such an incident, and 
was so alurined at the danger he was in, that the 
more he endeavored to remember the word “ Se- 
same,” the more his memory wa.s confounded, and 
he had as much forgotten it as if lie liad never 
heard it mentioned, tie threw down the hags he 
had loaded him.self with, and walked distractedly 
up and down the cave, without liaving the least 
regard to the riches that were round him. 

Atioiit noon the robbers visited their eave. At 
some distance they saw Ca.ssim’s mules straggling 
about the rock, witli great chest.s on their backs. 
Alarmed at this, they galloped full speed to the 
cave. They drove away the mules, wlio strayed 
through tile forest .so far, tliat they were .soon out 
of sight, and went directly, with their naked sabers 
in their hand.s, to tlie door, wliich, on their captain 
pronouncing the proper words, immediately opened, 

Cassim, wlio heard the noise of the horses’ feet, 
at once guessed tlie arrival of tlie robbers, and 
resolved to make one effort for his life. He rushed 





not escape the other robbers, who witli tlieir scimi- 
tars soon deprived him of life. 

The first care of tlie robbers after tliis was to 
examine the cave. Tliey found all the liags wiiich 
Cassini had brought to the door, to be re.uiy to 
load his mules, and carried them again to their 
places, hut they did not miss wtuvt All Baba hail 
taken away before. Then holding a council, atui 
deliberating upon tins occurrence, they guessed that 
Cassim, when he was in, could not get out again, 
but could not imagine how he had learned the 
secret words by which alone he could enter. They 
could not deny the fact of his being there! >'‘nd to 
terrify any person or accomplice who should at- 
tempt the same thing, they agreed to cut Cassini’s 
body into four quarters — to hang two on one side, 
and two on the other, within the door of the cave. 
They had no sooner taken this resolution than they 
put it in execution j and when they had nothing 
moi't to detain them, left tiie place of their hoards 
well closed. They mounted their horses, went to 
lieat tlie roads again, and to attack the caravans 
they might meet. 

In the mean time, Cassim’s wife was very uneasy 
when night came, and her husband was not re- 
turned. She ran to Ali Baba in great alarm, and 
said. “ I bcUeve, brother-in-law, ihat you know 
Cassim is gone to the forest, and ujiim what ac 
count; it is now night, find he has not rehirned; ' 
am fifraid some misfortune has happened to niire 
Ali Bain told her that .she need not frigid on he - 
self, for that certainly Cassim would not thii-l, <' 
proper to come into the town iill Ihe night -snoi. .J 
be pi’etty far advanced. 

Casslm’s wife, considering how much It eon- 
Cfwned her husband to keen the busin.v.q si'-Tel-. 



was tlie more easily persuaded to believe her 
brotliei'-in-liiw. She went home, again, and waited 
patiently tilt midnight. Then her fear redoubled, 
and her grief was the more sensible because she 
'sra.s forced to keep it to herself. She repented of 
iier foolish curio.sity, and cursed her desire of pry- 
ing into the aifiiirsi of Irer hrotiier and sister-iii-latv. 
She spent all tlie night in vreeping; and as soon a.S 
i t wa.s day went to tlrera, telling tlxem, by her tears, 
tire cause of her coming. . 

All Baba did not wait for Iris .sister-in-law to 
cle.sire liini to go to see what was become of Cas- 
sim, but rlejiarted immediately with bis three asses, 
Ijegging of her first to moderate her afilietion. He 
went to the forest, and when he came near the rock, 
having seen neither his brother nor the mules in 
his way, was seriously alarmed at finding some 
blood spilt near the door, which he took for an ill 
omeu! but when he liad pronounced the word, and 
the door had opened, he was struck with horror at 
the dismal sight of lii.s brotlicr’.s body. He was 
not long in determining how he should pay the last 
dues to his brother; but without adverting to the 
little fraternal afi'ection he had shown for him, 
went into tlie cave to find souiething to enshroud 
his remains; and having loaded one of his asses 
with them, covered them over w'lth wood. The other 
two asses lie loaded witli hags of gold, covering 
them with wood also as before; and then bidding 
the door sliut, came away; but was so cautious ns 
to si:op some time at tlie end of the forest, that he 
might not go Into the town before night. When 
iie came lionie, lie drove Ihc turn asses loaded with 
gold into his little yard, and left tlie care of unload- 
ing Lhem to his wife, while he led the other to his 
sister-in-law’s house. 

All Baba knocked at the dooV, which was opened 
by Alorgiana, a clever, intelligent slave, who was 
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fruitful in inventions to meet tlie most difficult 
circumstances. When he came into tlie court, he 
unloadetl tiie ass, and taking;' Mor^ianft aside, said 
to her, “You must observe an inviolable secrecy. 
Your master’s body is contained in tlicse two luin- 
niers. We must bury liini as if he hud died a nat- 
ural dentil. Go now and tell your tnistres.s. 1 leave 
the cnatter to your wit and skilful devices,” 

All Baba helped to place the body in Cassini’s 
house, again recommended to Morgiuna to act lier 
part well, and then returned witii hi.s ass. 

Morgiana, went out early tlie next niovning to a 
druggist, and asked for a sort of louenge, wliicli 
was considered eilicacious in the most dangerous 
disorders. Tlie apothecary inquired who was ill? 
She replied, with a sigh, “ Her good master Cassira 
himself: and that he could neither eat nor speak.” 
In the evening Morgiana went to tlie same drug- 
gist’s again, and witli tears in her eyes, asked for an 
e.s.sence which they used to give to sick people only 
when at tlie last extremity. “ Alas 1 ” said she 
taidng it from tlie apotliecary, “ I am afraid that 
tins remedy will have no better effect tlian the 
lozenges; and that I .sliall lose my good master.” 

On the other hand, as Ali Baba and his wife were 
often seen to go between Cassim’s and tlieir own 
house all that day, and to .seem melancholy, nobody 
was surprised in the evening to hear the lamentable 
shrieks and cries of Cassim’s wife and Morgiana, 
will) gave out everywhere that her master was 'lead. 
The next morning at daybreak, Morgiana went to 
an old cobbler whom she knew to be always early 
at his stall, and bidding him good-morrow, put a 
piece of gold into his hand, saying, “Baba Mus- 
tapha, you must bring with you your sewing laekle, 
and come with me; but I must tell you, I shall 
blindfold you when you come to such a ])iace.” 

Baba Mustapha seemed to hesitate a little at 
74, 
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I these voids. “Oh! oh!” repL'ed he, “you would 
i have me do something !igaiii,st my conscience or 
I against my honor? ” “ God forbid,” Said Morgiana, 
j putting another piece of gold into his hand, “that 

1 1 should a.sk anything that is contrary to your 

j honor! only come along with me and fear noth- 

i Baba IMustapha went with Morgiana, who, after 

! she ha.'l bound his eyes with a Imndkerchicf at the 

place .she laid mentioned, conveyed him to her de- 
cea.sccl master's tiouse, and never imlooscid his eyes 
till he had entered the room where she had put the 
corp.se together. “ Baba Mustaplia,” said she, “ you 
must make haste and sew the parts of this body 
together; and when you have done, 1 will give you 
another piece of gold.” 

After Baba Mustapha had fuiislied his task, she 
blindfolded him again, gave him the third piece of 
gold as she had promised, and recommending se- 
crecy to him, carried him back to the place where 
she llrst bound his eye.s, pulled off the bandage, 

1 and let him go home, but watched liim that he re- 

1 turned toward liis .stall, till he was quite out of 

sight, for fear he should have the curiosity to re- 
j turn and dodge her; she then went liome. Morgi- 

ana, on lier return, warmed some water to wash the 
body, and at the same time Ali Baba perfumed it 
witli incense, and wrapped it in the burying clotlies . 
witli the accustomed ceremonies. Not long after 
tlie proper officer brought the bier, and when the 
nttei)diijit.s of the jM0.sque, wliose business it was to 
wash tlie dead, oflered to perform their duty, she 
told them that it was done already. Shortly after 
this the imaun and the other ministers of the mosque 
arrived. Four neiglihors carried the corpse to the 
hurying-ground, following the imaun, who recited 
gome prayersi Ali Baba came after with some 
neiglihors, who often relieved the others in c.arrying 
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the bier to the buvyiiig-grouucl. iMorgiann, a ala'.Vi 
to the deceased, followed in the procession, wc(.})ing, 
beating her breast, and tearing lier liair. Cassini's 
wife stayed at home mourning, uttering lamentable 
cries wdth tlie w'omen of tiie neigiiboriwod, who 
came, according to eiistom, during tiie funeral, and 
joining their lamentations witli hers lilleil the (puir" 
ter far and near with sounds of sorrow. 

In this manner Cnssira’.s inel inelioly death wa.s 
coirccfded and hushed uji between AJi fjulm, 
widow, and Morgiana, his slave, with so mucli con- 
trivance tlial noliody in the city liad the Ica.si; knou'l- 
edge or suspicion of tlie can.se of it. Three or four 
days after the funeral, Ali Baba removed liis few 
goods openly to his .si.ster-in-law’’,s hoinsej in which 
it was agreed that lie should in future live; but the 
money he had taken from the rohhers he conveyed 
thither by niglit. As for Cassim’.s warciiouse, he 
intrustetl it to tlie mfinagement of liis eldest son. 

While these tilings were being done, the forty 
robbers again visited tlieir retreat in tlie forest. 
Great, then, was their surprise to find Cassini’s body 
talcen away, with some of their hags of gold, “Wc 
are certainly di-scovered,’’ said the captain. “The 
removal of the liody, and tiie Iosh of some of our 
money, plainly sliow,s Hint tlie man wiiom we killed 
hud an accomplice! and for our own lii-es’ sake we 
must try and find him. What say you, my lads? ” 

All the, robbers unanimously approved of Uie cap- 
tain’s propo.sul. 

VWell,” said the captain, “one of yon, the bold- 
e.st and most .skilful among you, must go into tlie 
town, disguised a.s a traveler and a stranger, to 
try if he can hear any talk of the man whom we 
have killed, and endeavor to find out who he wa.s, 
and where he lived. This is a mutter of the fir.st 
smjKirtancej and for fear of any treachery, I pro- 
pose that whoever undertalccs this bu.siness xvithout 
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Boccesii. cicii tlmiifjh the failure arises only from 
an riTor of jutlfrrnr nt, shall suffer death.” 

Without wailing for the sentimcnt.s of Ills com- 
panions, one of llie robbers started up, and said, 
“I suhniit; to this condition, and think it an lionor 
to expose my life to serve the troop.” 

After this robber had received great commenda- 
tions from the captain and his comrades, he dis- 
guised himself so that nobody would take him for 
what he was; and taking his leave of the troop that 
night, went into the town just at dayhre.aU; and 
witlkcid up and clown, till uceidcntally he came to 
Baba Miistapha’s stall, which was always open be- 
fore any of the shops. 

Baba Mnstapha wa.s seated with an awl in Ms 
hand, just going to work. The robber saluted him, 
bidding him good-morrow; and perceiving that he 
was old. said, ” Honest man, you begin to work 
very early: is it possible that one of your age can 
see so well? I question, even if it were, somewhat 
lighter, 'ivhether you could see to stitch.” 

“You do not know me,” replied Baba Mustaplia; 
“ for old as i am, I have extraordinary good eyes ; 
and you will not doubt it when I tell you that I 
sewed the body of a dead man together in a palace 
where I had not so much light as I have now.” 

“A dead body!” exclaimed the robber, with af-. 
fecled fimasement. “Yes, yes,” answered Baba 
Mustaj)ha, " I see you want to have me speak out, 
but you shall know no more ” , 

The robber felt sure that he bad discovered what 
lie sought. He pulled out a piece of gold, and put- 
ting it into Baba Alustaph.'i’s hand, .said to him, “ 1 
do not want to learn your secret, though I can 
assure you yon niigiit safely trust me with it. The 
only thing 1 desire of yon is to show me the house 
where you .stitched up the dead body.” 

“ If I u-cre disposed to do you that favor,” re- 
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glied Baba Mxistaplia, “I assure you 1 cannot. 1 
was talren to a certain place, whence 1, was led 
blindfold to the house, and afterward brought back 
again in the same manner; you see, th(?,re£ore, 
the impossibliity of my doing what you desire." 

“ Wfillj” replied the i-obljer, “ you may, however, 
Tcmctnber a little of the way Ihiit you were led 
blindfolded. Come, let me blind your eyes at the 
same pl.nce. We wiiru’.'dk together; perluips you 
may recognize .some part; and as everybody ought 
to be piiid for their trouble, there i.s another piece 
of gold for you; gxiitify me in wimt I aslc you." 
So saying, he put another piece of gold inio his hand. 

The two pieces of gold were great temptations 
to Balja Mustapha. He looked at them a long time 
in his hand, without saying a word, but at la.st he 
pulled out his pur.se and put them in. “ I cannot 
promise,” said he to the robber, “that I can re- 
member the way exactly ; but since you desire, I will 
try what 1 can do.” At these words Baba Mus- 
lapha ro.se up, to tlie great joy of the rol)ljer, and 
led him to the place wliere Morgiana had bound 
his eyes. “ It was here,” said Baba Mustapha, “ 1 
was 'olindfolded ; and I turned this way.” Tiie rob- 
ber tied his handkerchief over his eyes, and walked 
by him till he stopped directly at Cas.shn’.s house, 
where Ali Baba then lived. The thief, before he 
pulled off the band, maidted the door with a piece 
of chalk, which he had ready in his hand, and 
then asked him If he knew wliose hou.se that was; 
to which Baba Mustapha replied, that: as lie did not 
live in that neighborhood, he could not tell. 

The robber, finding he could di.seover no more 
from Baba Mn.stapha, tlianked him for the trouble 
he had taken, and left him to go back to hi.s stall, 
while he returned to the forest, persuaded that he 
should be very well received. 
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pai'tecl, Moi’frianii went out of Ali Ritja’s liouse 
upon some crrunci, and upon her return, seeing the 
mark the robber iiad made, stopped rr/ observe it. 
“What can be the meaning of thw mark?” said 
slie to ht;r.self j “ somebody intends wy master no 
good ; however, with whatever intnntir/n it was done, 
it is advisable to guard against the worst.” Accord- 
ir\g', .she fetehod a piece of chalk, and marked two 
or three doorfj on each side, in the same manner, 
without .saying a word to’ her master or nii.stress. 

In the mean time, the robber rejoined his troop 
in tin: forest, and recounted to them his success; 
expatiating upon his good fortune, in meeting so 
soon with the only person who could inforna him 
of wbttt lie wanted to know. All the robbers lis- 
tened to him with the utmost satisfaction; when the 
captain, after commending his diligence, addressing 
himself to them all, said, “Comrades, we have no 
time to lose! let us set ofl‘ well armed, without Its 
appearing who we are; but; that we may not excite 
any suspicion, let only one or two go into the town 
together, and join at our rendezvous, which shall 
be tlie great stjuare. In the mean time, our comrade 
who brought us the good news and I will go and 
find out the house, that we may consult wliat had 
be.st be done.” 

This speech and plan was approved of by allj 
and they were soon ready. They filed: off in par- 
lie.? of two each, after some interval of time, and 
got into the town without being in the lea.sl susr 
jiected. The cax)t!iin, and he who had visited the 
town in the morning as spy, came in the last. He 
led tlie cajrtain into the street where he had marked 
Ali ISalfii’.s i'e.sidcnce; and when they came to the 
first of the houses wliioh Morgiana had marked, he 
pointed it out. Hut the captain observed that the 
next door wa.s chalked in the same manner; and in 
the same place; and showing it to his guide, asked 
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liim which house it was, tluit, or llie lirsl. Tiie 
guide was so confounded, iliat ho knew not wliat 
answer to make; hut still more jnizzled, wlien iie 
and the capt'iin saw five or six houses similiirly 
rnai'ked. He assured the caplaiii, witli an oalli, llial 
he liad marked but one, and eould not teil wiio liacl 
chalked the rest, so that lie could not distingnisli the 
house wliich the cobbler had stopja'd at. 

The ca])tain, finding that iheir design liad i)roved 
aijortive, went directly to tlie ])lace of rendezvous, 
and toid Ids troop that tlicy liad lost their liihur, 
and must return to Iheir cave. He liiniseJf set Diem 
the example, and tliey ail returned ns lliey had 

* WTien the troop was all got togetiicr, the captain 
told tliein the reason of tlicir returning; and pres- 
ently the conductor was declared by all worthy of 
death. He condemned himself, acknowledging that 
he Ollglit to liave taken iictler precaution, unci pre- 
pared to receive the stroke from him who was ap- 
pointed to cut off his head. 

But as tlie safety of tlie troop required the dis- 
covery of the second intruder into the cave, an- 
other of the gang, who promised himself tliat he 
should succeed better, presented himself, and his 
offer being accepted, lie went and corrupted Baba 
Jlustapha, as the other had done ; and being shown 
the house, marked it in a place more remote from 
sight, with red chalk. 

Not long after, Morgiana, whose eyes nothing 
could escape, went out, and seeing the red chalk, 
and arguing with 'herself as she had done before, 
marked the other neighbors’ houses in the same 
place and manner. 

The robber, at his return to his company, valued 
himself much on the precaution he had taken, wliich 
he looked upon as an infallible way of distinguish- 
ing AH Baba’s house from the others; and the 
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(tnT>tain and all of them thought it must succeed. 
They conveyed thenis<;lve« into the town with ttse 
same precaution as before; but when the robher 
and liifi ciiptain came to the .street, they found tlie 
same difficulty; at wliicli the captain wa.s enragert, 
and tlie robber in as great confusion a.s his prede- 

Tlins the captain and bis troop were forced to 
retire a second time, and miicli moi'e dissatished; 
ivhilc the roblicr wlio had been the author of the 
luistahe underwent t.lie same imuishment, which he 
willingly submitted to. 

The captain, having lost two brare fellows of 
lii.s troop, was afraid of diminishing it too much 
by pursuing this plan to get information of the 
re.sideiiee of tlieir plunderer. He found by their 
example- that their lieads were not so good as their 
hands on such occasions; and tlierefore resolved to 
take upon himself the important commission. 

Accordingly, he went and addressed him.self to 
Baba Mu.stapha, who did him the same .service lie 
had done to the other robbers. He did not set any 
particnlar mark on the house, hut examined and 
observed it so carefully, by passing often by it, 
that it ivas impossible for him to mistake it. 

The captain, well snli.sftcd with his altempit, and 
informed of wliat he wanted to know, returned to 
the forest; and when he came into the cave, where 
the troop waited for him, said, “Now, comrades, 
nothing cun prevent our full revenge, as I am 
certain of the house; and in my way hither I liave 
tliought liow to put it into execution, hut if any one 
can form a belter c-xpedieni:, let him conimtinicate 
it.” He then told them his contrivance; and as 
tney approved of it, ordered them to go into the 
villages about, and buy nineteen mules, with thirty- 
eight large leather jars, one full of oil, and the 
otiier.s empty. 
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In two or three days’ time the rob))ers had pur- 
chased the mules and jars, and as the mouths of 
the jars were rather too narrow for his purpose, 
the captain caused them to be widened, and after 
having piit one of his men into each, with the wea- 
pons which he thought itt, leaving open the seam 
which had been undone to leave them room to 
breathe, lie rubbed the jars on the. outside with oil 
from the full vessel. 

Things being thus prepared, when the ninehrai 
mules were loaded with tliirty-severi j-ohhin'.s in 
jars, and the jar of oil, the captain, as tlieir driver, 
set mit with them, and reached the town by the . 
dusk of the evening, ns he liad intended. He led 
them through Hie streets, till be came to All Baba’s, 
at whose door he designed to have knocked ; but was 
prevented by his sitting there after supper to take 
a little fresh air. He stopped his mules, addressed 
himself to him, and said, “ I have brought some oil 
a great way, to sell at to-morrow’s market; and it 
is now so lute that I do not know where to lodge. 
If I should not be troublesome to you, do me the 
favor to let me pass the night with you, and I 
shall be very much obliged by your hospitality.” 

Though Ali Baba had seen the euiitain of the 
robbers in the forest, and had heard him .speak, it 
was impossible to know him in the disguise of an 
oil merchant. He told him he should he welcome, 
and immediately opened hi.s gates for the mules to 
go into the yard. At the same time he called to a 
slave, and ordered him, when the mules were un- 
loaded, to put them into the stable, and to feed 
tliera; and then went to Morgiana, to hid her get 
a good sujjper for his gue.st. After they had fin- 
ished supper, Ali Baba, charging Morgiana afresh 
to take care of his gue.st, said to her, “ To-morrow 
morning I design to go to the bath before day; 
take care my bathing linen be ready, give them to 
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Abtlnlla (which was tlie slave’s name), iind make 
me some good broth against I return.” After tliis 
he went to bed. 

In the mean time the oaptaiii of the robbers went 
into the yard, and took off tlie lid of each jar, and 
gave bis people orders what to do. Beginning at 
the first jar, and .so on to tl)o Inst, he said to each 
man: “As .soon as I throw some stones out of the 
chamber window where f lie, do not fail to come 
out, and I will immediately join you.” After this 
he returned into the bou.se, when Morgiana, taking 
up a liglit, conducted him to his clinmber, wliere .she 
left him; and he, to avoid any suspicion, put the 
light out .soon after, and laid liiniself down in his 
clothes, that he might be the more i-eady to rise. 

Morgiana, remembering Ali Baba’s orders, got 
his bathing linen ready, and ordered Abdalla to 
set on the pot for tlie broth; but while she was 
preparing it the lamp went out, and there was no 
more oil in the house, nor any candles. What to 
do she did not know, for the broth must be made. 
Abdalla, seeing her very uneasy, said, “Do not fret 
and tease yo\n'self, but go into the yard, and take 
some, oil out of one of the j ars.” 

Morgiana thanked Abdalla for his advice, took 
the oil-pot, and went into the yard; when, as she 
came nigh the first jar, the robber within said softly, 
“Is it time?” 

Though naturally much surprised at finding a 
man in tlie jar instead of the oil she wanted, she 
immediately felt the importance of keeping silence, 
as Ali Baba, his family, and herself were in great 
danger; and collecting herself, without showing the 
least oiiiolion, .she answered, “Not yet, but pres- 
ently.” She went quietly in this manner to aU the 
jars, giving the same answer, till she came to the 
jar of oil. 

By this means Morgiana: found that her master 
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AK Bfiljii had admitted tliirty-eijiht vobbtjrs into Jiis 
house, and that this pretended oil merehimt was 
their captain. She made what haste she could to 
fiU her oil-pot, and returned into her kitclieii, where, 
as soon as .she had lighted lier lamp, she took a 
great kettle, went again to tlie oil-jar, iilled Lhe ket- 
tle, .set it on a large, wood iire, and as soon a.s it 
boiled, went and j)oure<l enough into every jnr to 
stitie and dc.stroy the robber within. 

When thi.s action, wortiiy of the courage of Mor- 
giana, was executed without any noise, a.s slie had 
pi'ojected, she returned into the kitchen with the 
empty kettle; and having put out the great fire 
she had made to boil the oil, and leaving ju.st enough 
to make tlie broth, put out the lamp also, and re- 
mained .silent, resolving not to go to rest till she 
had observed wh.at might follow through a window 
of tlie kitchen, which opened into the yard. 

She had not waited long before the captain of 
the robbers got up, opened the window, and finding 
no light, and hearing no noise, or any one stirring 
in the house.; gave tlie appointed signal, by throwing 
little stones, several of which liit the jars, a.s he 
doubted not by the sound they gave. He then lis- 
tened, but not hearing or perceiving anytliing where- 
by he could judge that his companions stirred, he 
began to grow very uneasy, threw stones again a 
second and also a third time, and could not compre- 
iiend the rea.son that none of tliern should answer lii.s 
signal. Much alarmed; he went softly down into 
the yard, and going to i.he first jar, while asking 
the robber, whom he llionght alive, If he wa.s in 
readiness, .smelled the hot boiled oil, which sent 
forth a steam out of the jar. Hence he suspected 
that his j)lot to murder Ali Biiba, and plunder lii.s 
iioii.se, was discovered, Kxamining all the jars, one 
after another, he found that all his gang were dead; 


Ilf foroeil the lofk of a door Hint led from lh& 
jard to tVie garcieii, and clinibiii;' over the walls, 
made his escape. 

When IVlorgiitiia saw him depart, .she went to bed, 
sali.sfied and plca.scd to have succeeded ,S(> well in 
Baring her master and family. 

yVli itiiba ro.se liefore <liiy, and, followed by his 
slave, went to tlie baths, entirely ignorant of the 
iinjiorcanl event which had happened at home. 

Wlicn lie nitiinied from the hiith.s, he wa.s very 
niucJi sui'pri.sed to .see the oil-jars, and that the 
merchant was not gone with the uiulc.s. He asked 
Morgiann, who opened the door, the reason of it. 
“My good ina.sLer,” answered she, “God pre-serve 
you and all of your family. You will he better in- 
formed of what you wish to know when you have 
seen what I have to show you, if j-ou will follow me,” 

As soon as Morgiana had shut the door, AH Baba 
followed her, when she i'ecjue.stcd him to look into 
the first jar, and see if there was any oil. All Baba 
did so, and seeing a man, starlcd hack in alarm, 
and cried out. “.Do not be afraid,” said Morgiana, 
“the man you see there can neither do you nor 
anybody else any Viarm. He is dead.” “ Ab, Morgi- 
ana,” said Ali Baba, “what i.s it you sliow meP 
Expl‘“'i yourself.” “I will,” replied .Morgiana. 
“Moderate your astonishment, and do not excite 
the curiosity of your neighbors; for it is of great 
importance 'lo keep lhi.s affair .secret. Look into all 
the other jars.” 

All Baba examined all the other jars, one after 
anotlier ; and when he came to thnt which had the 
0)1 in, found it prodigiously sunk, and stood for 
soine time motionle.ss, sometimes looking at the jars, 
asd .somcliine.s at Jlorgiana, without saying a. word, 
so great was hi.s .surjirise. At last, when he had re- 
covered himself, he said, “ And what is become Of 



“Merchant!’’ answered shci “ha is as much one 
as I am. I will tell you Avho lie is, and what is 
become of him; but you had better hear the stor? 
in your own chamber; for it is time for your health 
that you had your broth after your bathing.” 

JVIorgiana then told him all she had done, from 
the first observing the mark upon tiie house, to the 
de.struction of the robbers, and tlie lliglil of the 
captain. 

On hearing of these brave deeds from the lips 
of Morgiana, Ali Baba said to tier — “ God, by your 
means, has delivered me from the snare,s these rob- 
bers laid for my destruction. 1 owe, therefore, my 
life to you; and, for the first token of iny acknowl- 
edgment, give yon your liberty from this moment, 
till I can complete your recompense as I intend.” 

All Baba’s garden was very long, and shaded at 
the further cna by a great number of large trees. 
Near these he and the slave Abclalhi dug a trench, 
long and wide enough to hold the bodies of the rob- 
bers ; and as the earth wa.s light, they were not long 
in doing it. When this was done, Ali Baba hid 
the jar.s and weapons; and as he had no oeeasion 
for the mules, he sent them at different time.s to be 
sold in the market by his shu’e. 

While Ali Baba took these measures, the captain 
of the forty robbers returned to the forest with 
inconceivable mortification. He did not stay long; 
the loneliness of the gloomy cavern became fright- 
ful to him. He deterznined, Izowever, to avezige tlze 
falc of his companions, and to accoiziplish the death 
of Ali Baba. Bor thi.s purpose he retunzed to the 
town, zznd took a lodging in zt khan, aizd disgziised 
Iziznself as a mei-chant in silks. Under this asszmzed 
character, he gradually convzzj^ed zi grezit zzzany sorts 
of z'icli stuffs and fine liizcn to his lodging frozn the 
cavern, but with all the necesszzry pi-ecazztions to 
conceal the plzice W'bence he brought thezzz. liz oi-der 
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to rlispose of the nierclianilise, 
amassed them togethei-, he took a 
happened to he opposite to 
Balia’s son had occupied since 

He took tlie name of Cogia Houssain, and, as 
new-comer, was, accoi'ding to custom, extremely 
civil and compluisant to all the merclnmts his neigli- 
liors. All Balia’s son was, from his vicinitv, one of 
the first to converse with Cogia Houssain, 
strove to cultivate iiis friendsliip more particularly. 
I'wo or three days after he was settled. All Eaha 
came to see his son, and tlie captain of the rohhers 
recognized him at once, and .soon learned from his 
son who he was. After tills he increased his 
ities, caressed hirri in the most engagini 
made him some small present.s, and often 
to dine and buji with him, when he treated 
handsomely. 

All Baba’s son did not choose to lie 
obligation to Cogia Houssain; but 
Btriiitened for want of room in his 
could not entertain him. He therefore 
father, All Baba, with his wish to 

All Baba with great pleasure took tlie treat upon 
himself. “ Son,” said he, “ to-morrow being Friday, 
which is a day that the shops of sticli great 
chants as Cogia Houssain and your.self are shut, ge 
him to accompany you, and as you pass by my door 
call in. I will go and order Morgiana to provide ( 
.supper.” 

Tlie next day All Baba’.s son anil 
met by ap})oiiitment, took their 
refiirned, Ali B ilia’s son led 
through the street where hi.s father lived, and when 
they came to the iiouse, stopped and knocked at the 
door. “This, sir,” 
who, from tlie account 
f rieiid.ship, charged 
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your acquaintance; and I desire you to add this; 
pleasure to those for which 1 am already indebted 
to you.” 

Thougli it was the sole aim of Cogia llouasain to 
introduce himself into All Baba’s house, that he 
might kill him, without hazarding; his own life or 
luaking any noise, yet he excused liiuiself, aiifl of- 
fered to take his leave; but a slave having opened 
the door. All Baba’s son took him oiiligiiigly by iiie 
band, and, in a manner, forced him in. 

Ali Baba received Cogia Hons.sain willi a .smiling 
countenance, and in the most obliging manner lie 
could wish. He thanked him for all tlie favors he 
had done his sou; adding, withal, the oblipaiion was 
the greater as he was a young man, not much ac- 
quainted witli the world, and that he might contrib- 
ute to his information. 

Cogia Houssain returned tlie compliment by as- 
suring Ali Baba, that tliough his son might no’' 
have acquired tlie cxjierience of older men, ho 
bad good sense equal to the experience of many 
others. After a little more coiiver,sation on dilTerent 
subjects, he offered again to take liis leave, when 
Ali Baba, stopping Jiim, .said, “ Wiiere are yon going, 
sir, in so mueli haste? I beg you would do uio the 
honor to sup witli me, though my enter tainnieiii may 
not be worthy your acceptance; such as it is, .1 
heartily offer it.” “Sir," replied Cogia Houssain, 
”1 am thoroughly persuaded of your good-will ; hut 
tlie truth is, I can eat no victuals that have any salt 
in them; therefore judge how I should feel at your 
table. “ If that is the only rea.soii,” said Ali Uabu, 
“it ought not to depriv'c me of Ihc honor of jour 
company; for, in the first place, Lliere is no salt ever 
put inlo iny bread, and as to the meat we .'dial] liave 
to-night, I qiromise you there shall be none in tliat. 
I’lierefore you must do me the favor to stay, I will 
return immediately.” 
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All Baba went into the kftchciij nnd ordered Mov*- ■' 

ffiann to put lui salt to tjie meat tliat was to In; ' 

dreKKocl that, nifjht; and to make qiiielcly two or ,! 

three riif'out.s besides what lie had ordered, but be > 

sure to put no salt in them. . : ■ 

Mori’ ianfuwho wins always ready to obey her mas- t 

ter. euiiUl not help being surprised at his stranpe ' 

order. “ Who is this strange man,” said she, “ who 
eat.s no .salt with ids' meat? Your supper will he f 

sjioiled, if .[ keep it hnek so long.” *' Bo not he s 

angry, .Moririana,” replied All Bnha; “he is an lion- j 

est man, therefore do as I bid you.” 

Morglaiia obeyed, though with no little reluctance, 
aiwl liacl a curiosity to .see tills man who ate no salt. 

To this end, when she had flni.sbed what she had to 

do in tlie kitchen, alie iielpcd Abdalla. to curry up . • 

the dishes; and looking at Cogia Houssain, knew 

him at first sight, notwithstanding hi.s di.sgui.se, to 

be the captain of the robbers, and examining him ■ 

I'cry carefully, perceived lliat he had a dagger under 

his garment. “ I am not in the least ainaxcd,” said ' 

she to herself, “that this wicked man, who is my^ > 

masters’ greatest enemy, would eat no salt with 

him, since he Intends to assassinate him; but I will 

prevent him.” 

Morgiaiia, while they were at supper, determined i 

in her own mind to execute one of the boldest acts 
ever njeditiited. Wiien Abdallii came for the dessert 
of fruit, and bad put it with the wine and glu-sses 
before All Baba, Movgiana retired, dressed her.sclf 
no, lily, with a suitable head-dress like a daneer, 
girded her waist wilh a silver-gilt girdle, to which 
llu-re hung a poniard with a hilt and guard of the 
same metal, and put a handsome mask on her face. 

When she had thus disguised herself, she said to 
Abdalla," Take your labor, and let US go and divert 
our master and lii.s son’s friend, as we do sometimes 
when he is atone.” 
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Abdulla took his tabor aad iilayerf all the way into 
the hall before Morgiana, who, wlicn she cuirne to 
the door, itiadc a low obeisance by way of asking 
leave to exhibit her skill, wiiile ^Vbdiilla left off 
playing. “ Come in, Morgiana,” .said Ali Baba, ” and 
let Cogin Houssain see what you c.aii do, that he may 
tell us what he thinks of your i)erformaiu;c.” 

Cogiu IIou.ssain, who did not expect thi.s diversion 
after supper, began to fear lie slioiiid not lie able to 
talce advantage of the opportunity he thought he 
had found; but hoped, if he now missed his aim. to 
secure it another time, by keeping up a friciuily 
correspondence with the fatlier and son; therefore, 
though he could have wished Ali Baba would have 
declined the dance, he pretended to be obliged to 
him for it, and liad the complaisance to express hla 
sattsfuction at what he saw, which pleased Ills host. 

As soon as Abdalla saw that Ali Baba and Gogin 
Houssain had done talking, lie began to play on the 
tabor, and .accompanied it with nn air, to which 
Morgiana, wlio was an excellent i>erfonner, danced 
in such a manner as would have created admiration 
in any company. 

After slie had danced several dances with much 
grace, she drew the poniard, and holding it in her 
hand, began a dance, in which she outdid lierself by 
the many different figures, light movements, and tlie 
surprising leaps and wonderful exertions with wliicli 
she accompanied it. Sometimes slie presented the 
poniard to one breast, somclime.s to unotlier, and 
sometimes .seemed to strike her own. At last, .she 
snatched tlic tabor from Abdalla with her left hand, 
and holding tlie dagger in her right jiresented the 
other side of the tabor, after the manner of those 
who get a livelihood by dancing, and solicit the lib- 
erali ty of the spectators. 

Ali B aha put a piece of gold into the tabor, as did 
also Ills son ; and Cogia Houssain seeing that slie was 
■ 90. ■ 


coming to him, had pulled lus purse out of his 
bosom to make her a present; but while he was put- 
ting his hand into it, Morgiana, with a courage and 
leaolution worthy of herself, plunged the poniiird 
into his heart. . 

Ali Bahf.1 and his son, shocked at this action, cried 
out aloud. “Unhappy woman I” exclaimed Ali 
Baba, “ what luive you done to ruin me and ray fam- 
ily? ” “It WHS to preserve, not to ruin jmu,” an- 
swered Morgiana; “for sec here,” continued she, 
opening the pretended Cogia Houssain’s garment, 
and allowing the dagger, “ what an enemy you had 
entertained? Look well at him, and you will find 
him to be both the fictitious oil merchant, and the 
captain of the gang of forty robhens. Remember, 
too, that he would eat no salt with you; and what 
would you have more to persuade you of his wicked 
design? Before I saw him, I suspected him as soon 
as you told me you had such a guest. 1 knew him, 
and you now find that my suspicion was not ground- 
less. 

Ali Baba, who immediately felt the new obligation 
he had to Morgiana for saving his life a second time, 
embraced her: “Morgiana,” said he, “I gave you 
your liberty, and then promised you that my grati- 
tude should not stop there, but that I would soon 
give you higher proofs of its sincerity, which I now 
do by making you my daiighter-in-iaw.” Then ad- 
dressing himself to his son, he said, “ I believe you, 
.son, to be so dutiful a child, that you will not refuse 
Morgiana for your wife. You see that Cogia Hou«- 
sain sought your friendship with a treacherous de- 
®igrt to take away ray life; and if he had succeededj 
there is no doubt but he would have sacrificed you 
also to his revenge. Consider, that by marrying 
Morgiana you many the preserver of ray family 
and your own.” 

.The son, far from showing any dislike, readily 



consented to the marriage; not. only be<’au.se be 
would not disobey his father, but also beci;iii.se it 
was agreeable to his inclination. Ai’ter tliis they 
thought of burying the captain of the robberfi with 
lii.s eornracles, and did it so privaleiy tliat nobody 
di.s-eovered their bones till many years nfUrr, wljen 
no one had any concern in the publicalion of this 
remarkable history. A few day,s afterward, ,Ali 
Bah;i, celebrated the nuptials of liis sou and Mor.. 
giana, with great solemnity, a sumptuous feast, and 
Uie u.sual dancing and .speclacles; and liad the satis- 
faction to see tliat his friends and neigliiau’s, whom 
he invited, had no knowledge of llie true nu)tive.s of 
tlic marriage; Iml Hull tliose who were not unac- 
quainted with Morgiana’s good qualities commended 
his generosity and goodness of heart. Ali Baba did 
not visit the robtjcr’.s enve for a whole year, as he 
supposed the other two. whom he could get no ac- 
count of, niiglit be alive. 

At the year’s end, when he found they had not 
made any ai tempt to di.stui'b him, lie had the curi- 
osity to raalce another journey. He mounted his 
liorse, and wlien he came to tlie cave he aliglited, 
tied his horse to a free, then approaching ihe en- 
trance, and pronouncing tl>e words, “ Ojoen, Se- 
same ! ” the door openeii. He entered the cavern, 
and by the condition he found thing.s in, jud,qed that 
nobody I)ad been there since the captain had fetctied 
ihc goods for liis siiop. Brom tliis time he iiclieveil 
he was the only person in the world who had the 
secret of opening tlie cave, and that all the treasure 
wa.s at ids sole di.sposal. He put as mucli gold into 
Ills saddle-bag as his hoivsc would carry, and re- 
turned to town. Some years later he carried his son 
to the cave and taught liim the secret, which lie 
handed down to liis po.stcrity, wlio, using their good 
fortune with moderation, lived in great honoi and 
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TJiL: FIRST VOYAGE OF SINDEAD 
THE SAILOR 

M y fatliei' was a weoltliy nievdiaiit of much re- 
pute. He bequeiit.hcd me. :i In.T;j;e estate, wUk'h I 
wasted, in riotous liviji)>:, I quickly perceived my 
error, and i.hat I was misspending my time, which 
is of all things mo.st valuable, i remembered tlie 
.saying of tlie great Solomnn, which I had frequently 
heard from my father, “A good name is better 
tliiiu jiveeious ointment,” and again, “Wisdom j.s 
good with an inheritance.” Struck with tlic.se reflec- 
tions, I resolved to walk iu my father’s ivaj^s, and 
I entered into ti ecintraet with some merchants, and 
embarked with them on board a .ship we liad jointly 
fitted out. 

We .set sail, and steered our cour.se toward the 
Indies, through the Persia Gulf, which is formed by 
the CQa.sts of Arabia Felix on the right, and by those 
of I'crsia on the left. At flr.sl I was troubled with 
sc.'i-.sickne.ss, hut speedily recovered my health, and 
was not afterward .subject to tlmt complaint. 

In our voyage we touched at several ish)id.s, wliere 
we .sold or exchanged our goods. One day, while 
under sail, we were becalmed near a small island, 
but little elevated above the level of the water, and 
re.seinbling a crecn meadow. ’I'he captain ordered 
his sails to he furled, and permitted such persoms ns 
were so inclined to land; of tliis number X wms one. 

But wliile we ivere enjoying ouivselvcs in eating 
and drinking, and recovering ourselves from the, fa- 
tigue of the sen. die island on a sudden trembled 
and .shook us terribly. 

The trembling of the island was perceived on 
iioard the .ship, and we were called upon to rc-em- 
bark .speedily, or we .should all be lo.st; for what we 
took for an island proved to he the back of a sea 
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monster. The nimblest got into the sloop, others 
betook themselves to swimming; but as for myself, 
I was still upon the island when it disappeared into 
the sea, and I had only time to catch hold of a 
piece of wood that we had brought out of the ship 
to make a lire. Meanwhile the ciiptain, having re- 
ceived those on board who were in tiie sloop, and 
taken up some of those that swam, resolved to im- 
prove the favorable gale that had just risen, and 
hoisting his sails pursued his voyage, so that it was 
impossible for me to recover the ship. 

Thus was I exposed to the mercy of the waves all 
the rest of the day and the following night. By this 
time I found my strength gone, and despaired of 
saving my life, when happily a wave threw me 
against an island. The bank was high and rugged; 
so that I could scarcely have got up had it not been 
for some roots of trees which 1 found within reach. 
"When the sun arose, though I was very feeble, both 
from hard labor and want of food, I crept along to 
find some herbs fit to eat, and had the good luck not 
only to procure some, but likewise to discover a 
stream of excellent water, which contributed much 
to recover me. After tlii.s I advanced farther into 
the island, and at least reached a fine plain, where I 
perceived some horses feeding. I went toward them, 
when I heard the voice of a man, who immediately 
appeared and asked me who I was. I related to him 
my adventure, after which, taking me by the hand, 
lie led me into a cave, where there were seimral otlier 
people, no less amazed to sec me tlian I w'.'is to see 

1 partook of some provisions wliich they offered 
me. I then asked them what tliey did in such a 
de.sert place; to which they answered, that they 
were grooms belonging to tlie maliaraja, sovereign 
of the i.slnnd, and that every year they brought 
thither the king’s horses for pasturage. They added. 
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that tliey wt;re to Tcturn home on the morrow, ji 

iind hud I b(;en one cliiy liiter, I must have perished, 4 

beeiuise tlie inhabited part of the island was a great 
distance oii^ and it would have been impossible for 
me to have got thither without a guide. 

Nest morning they returned to the capital of the 
island, took me with them, and presented me to the 
maharaja. He asked me who I was, and by what 
adventure I had come into his dominions. After I 
had satis/led him, lie told me he wfis much con- 
cerned for my misfortune, und at the same time 
ordered that I should want for nothing; which com- 
mands his offleers v\crc so generous and careful as 
to see exactly fulfilled. 

Being a merchant, I frequented men of my own 
profession, and particularly inquired for those who 
were strangers, that perchance I might hear news 
from Bagdad, or find an opportunity to return. 

For the maharaja’s capital is situated on the sea- 
coast, and has a fine harbor, where ships arrive daily 
from the different quarters of the worhl. I fre- 
quented also the society of the learned Indians, and 
took deliglit to hear them converse; but withal, 1 
took care to make my court regularly to the maha- 
raja, and conversed with the governors and petty 
kings, his trilnitarics, that were about him. They 
put a thousand questions respecting my country; 
and I, being willing to inform myself as to their 
laws and customs, a.skcd them concerning everything 
wliidi I tbongbt worth knowing. 

Tiievc belongs to this king an island named Cassel. 

They assured me that every night a noise of drums 
was heard tliere, whence the mariners fancied that 
it was the residence of Dcgial. I determined to 
visit this wonderful place, and in ray way thither 
saw flslies of 100 and 200 cubits long, that occasion 
more fear than hurt; for they are so timorous, that 
they will fiy upon the rattling of two sticks or 
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boards. 1 saw likewise otliev fls'li, about a euliit in 
len"tli, that had heads like owls. 

As I was one (hiy at the port after my return, 
the ship nrrived in which I had embarked at Bus- 
soi'tth. I at once knew the captain, and 1 went and 
asked him for my hales. "1 am Sindbad,” said i, 
'Sand those bales marked with his name are mine.” 

When the captain heard me speak thns, “Heav- 
ens!” he exclaimed, “whom can we trust in tiiese 
times I I saw .Sindbad perish wiiii iny own eyes, as 
did also the passengers on boarfl, and yet yon tell 
me yon are that Sindlmd. What impiulenee is this 1 
and wliat a false tale to tell, in order to j)ossess 
yourself of what docs not belong to you!” “Have 
patience,” replied I; “do me the favor to hear what 
I hove to say.” 1'he captain was at length per- 
suaded that I was no cheat; for there came people 
from Ins ship who knew me, paid me great compli- 
ments, and expressed much joy at seeing me alive. 
At last he recollected me himself, and embracing 
me, “ Heaven he praised,” said he, “ for your happy 
escape! I cannot express the joy it affords me. 
There are your goods ; take and do with them as yon 
please.” 

I took out what was most valuable in my hales, 
and presented them to the maharaja, who, knowing 
my misfortune, asked me how I came by such rari- 
ties. I acquainted him w'ith the circumstance of 
their recovery. He was pleased at my good luck, 
accepted my present, and in rctni'n gave me one 
much more considerable. Upon tliis 1 took leave of 
liim, and went aboard tlie same ship after I luul 
exchanged luy goods for the commodities of tliat 
eountiy. I carried with me wood of aloes, sandals, 
camphor, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, and ginger. Wo 
passed by several islands, .and at last arrived at Bus- 
Borah, from whence I came to this city, with the 
salue of 100,000 sequins. 
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Sindbtwi stopped here, and ordered the musicians 
to j)rocc.ed with tlieir concert, ’ivhich the story had 
interrupted. When it was evening, Sindbad sent 
for a piir-se of 100 seijuius, and giving it to the por- 
ter, fjuid, “'I'idce this, .Sindbad, return to your home, 
and come hack lo-inorrow to hear more of my acl- 
vonture.s.” The porter went away, astonished at tlie 
tionor done liirn, and tlie present made him. The 
account of lii.s adventure proved veiy agreeable to 
his wife and children, who did not fail to return 
thanks for what Providence had sent them by the 
hand of Sindbad. 
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Aristophanes, the greatest comic poet of Greece, 
was born in 448 n.c. His death occurred about 380 
».c. Of his lifty-foiir plays only eleven arc extant. 
“The Knights,” “The Birds,” “Tlie Clouds” and 
“The Frogs” are best known to the moderns. All 
were attacks upon persons or public measures ob- 
jectionable to the poet. 

GRAND CHORUS OF BIRDS 

(Prom “ The Birds ” : Swinburne’s Translatioii) 

C OME on then, ye dwellers by nature in dark- 
ness, and like to the leaves’ generations, 
That are little of might, that are molded of mire, 
uncndurlng and shadowlike nations, 

Poor plumeless ephemernJs, comfortless mortals, as 
vision, 9 of shadow.? fast fleeing, 

Lift up your mind unto us that are deathless, and 
dateless the date of our being; 

Vs, children of heaven, us, ageless for aye, us, all of 
whose thoughts are eternal! 

That ye may from henceforth, having lieard of us ai! 

tilings aright as to matters supernal, 

Of the being of birds, and beginning of gods, and 
of streams, and the dark beyond reaching. 
Trustfully knowing aright, in my name bid Prodicus 
pack with his preaching! 

It was Chaos and Night at the first, and the lilack- 
iiess of darkness, and Hell’s broad border, 
Earth was not, nor air, neither heaven: when in 
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First thing, first-horn of the black-plumed Night, was 
a wincl-cgg hatched in her bosom. 

Whence timely with aeusoiis revolving again sweet 
Love burst out as a blossom. 

Gold wings glittering forth of his bock, like whirl- 
winds gustily turning. 

He, after his rvecllock with Chaos, whose wings are 
of darkness, in Hell broad-imrning. 

For his nestlings begat him the race of us first, and 
upraised us to light new-lighted. 

And before tiiis W'as not the race of the gods, until 
all tilings by Love were united: 

And of kind united in kind with communion of na- 
ture the sky and the sea are 
Brought forth, and the earth, and the race of the 
gods everlasting and blest. So that we are 
Far away the most ancient of all things blest. And 
that we are of Love’s generation 
There we manifest manifold signs. We have wings, 
and with us have the Love’i; habitation; 

And manifold fair young folk that forswore love 
once, ere the bloom of them ended, 

Have the men that pursued and desired tliem sub- 
dued by the Iielp of us only befriended, 

With such baits as a quail, a flamingo, a goose, or a 
cock’s comb staring and splendid. 

All best good things that befall men come from us 
birds, as i.s plain to ail reason: 

For first we proclaim and make known to them 
spring, and the winter and autumn iu season ; 
Bid sow, when the crane starts clanging for Afric in 
slu'ill-voiced emigrant number, , 

And calls to tlie jrilot to hang up hi.s rudder again 
for tile season and slnmlier; 

And then we.ave a cloak for Orestes the thief, lest he 
strip men of tlieirs if it freezes. 

And again thereafter tlie kite reappearing announces 
a change in the breezes, ■■ 
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earning your 

that be- 
long to discerning pi-cdictiont 
Winged fame is a bird, as you reckon; you sneeze, 
tl)e sign’s as a bird foi- conviction 5 

“ birds ” witli you — sounds, too, and 
and donkeys. Tlieii must it not folloiv 
are to yon all as the manifest godhead that 
speaks in prophetic Apollo? 


NIGHTINGALE 


And that here is the swison for shearing your sheep 
wool. Then does the swallow 
I your great-coat, and provide 
for tiie iieat that’s to follow, 
or Delphi unto you, Dodona, 

of birds, even 


Up to the lofty palace gate 
Wiicre mighty Apollo sits in state 
In , love’s aliode, with his ivory lyre, 
Ilyiniiing aloud to tlie heavenly choii-, 
While all the goris shall join with thee 
In a celestial symphony. 


:FR0M “THE WOMEN’S FESTIVM 

(TransJiifesd by W. Lucas Coliias). 

T HEY’RE always abusing the women. 
As a torrihle plague to men; 
llicy say we’re the root of all evil, 

And repeat it again. and again; 

Of war, and quarrels, and. bloodshed, 

All mischief, be what it may; 

And pray, then, why do you marry us, 

■ If we’re all tlie plagues you say? 

And why do you take such care of us, 
And keep us so safe at home. 

And are never easy a moment, 

If ever we chance to roam? 

When you ought to he thanking heaven. 
That your plague is out of the way — 


ARISTOTLE 

AlitsTOTW! Wiis born in Mncetlonia in 384 n.c.j 
died at Chalcis in 332. He was a student in Plato’s 
school, in Athens, and for a time acted as instructor 
of Alexander the Great, Aristotle wrote on a large 
variety of subjects. He gave direction and system 
to Greek thought, and for two thoiusand years he 
was the greatest Wee in the world of philosophy. 


PROSECUTION AND DEFENSE 

(Prom Buoldcy’a translation in tl)e Bohn Library) 

I T tvill be for me next to speak of the number and 
nature of the sources out of which the orator 
must construct liis reasoning.?, touching accusation 
and defense. Now we must ascertain three points! 
one, what and how many are the objects for the sake 
of wliich men act unjustly; the second, how them- 
selves are disposed; and the third, towards persons 
of what character and of what disposition they do 
so act. 

Let ns then, after defining the acting unjustly, 
speak in order of the rest. I,et the acting unjn.stly 
be defined to be the voluntary commission of hurt 
in contravention of law. Now law is eitiier generai 
or peculiar. ITie peculiar law I call thi!t, by wlio.se 
written enactments men direct their polity; the gen- 
eral, whatever unwritten rules appesir to be recog- 
nized among all men. Men are voluntary ngsmts in 
whatever they do wittingly, and witlmut corni>nlfiio!i, 
Men, therefore, do not everything on fixed principle, 
which they do wittingly; but whatever they do on 
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fixed principle, that they do wittingly; because na 
one is ignorant of that which he chooses on prin- 
ciple. Now, tlie principles by whose motion men 
deliberately clioose to tiiivt and do evil in contra- 
vention of law arc deiinivity and moral weak- 
ness; for if any are depraved either in one 
or more re.apect.s, it is in reference to that 
point, on wlridi tliey are so depraved, that tlrcy are 
guilty of injustice. The illiberal man, for instance, 
on the suliject of money; the intemperate, toneh- 
ing tlic pleasure of the body; and the etfeminate, 
re.specting' objects of ease; and the coward, respect- 
ing danger (for it is by reason of fear tliat men 
abandon their comrades in danger) ; tlie ambitious 
man, on the score of honor; the hasty man, by 
reason of anger; the man eager to excel, on account 
of victory; tlie vindictive, for tlie sake of revenge; 
a silly man, owing to his being mistaken on points of 
right and wrong; a man of effrontery, from his con- 
tempt of character. And in other cliaracters in the 
same way each [goes wrong] respecting his own 
particular weakness. But my meaning on these mat- 
ters will be evident from what has been already said 
on the subject of the virtues, and from wliat here- 
after will be stated on the subject of the passions. 
It merely remains for me to state on wliat account, 
how effected, and toward whom, men do commit in- 
justice. , 

Pir.st, tlien, let us distinctly enumerate the ob- 
jects, wliich desiring, or which avoiding, we set 
about injustice: because it evidently should be con- 
sidered by the plaintiff liow many, and what sort of 
tliose tilings, from a (le.sire of wlilch men wrong their 
neighbor, a, have, an exislence on the side of his adver- 
sary; and liy the defendant again, what, and what 
number of these tilings do not so esist. Now all men 
do all Ihings citlier of themselves, or not of them- 
", ■ T03' ■■■■■■ 


selves. Tlie things whicj\ tliej'- do not of thmiRclves, 
they do either by chance or from necessity; and the 
things done by necessity, they do citlier iiy compui- 
Sion or by nature. So that all things what. soever 
which men do not of them.selves, tliey do eillier l)y 
chance, or from compulsion, or by nature. Again, 
tlie things which they do of t!iem.selves, and o f wiiich 
they are themselves the causes, some tliey do through 
custom, and otliers througli nuturnl desire; and tins 
partly through this desire infliienced l)y reason, and 
in part through it devoid of reason. Now, t!)e act. of 
wishing is desire accompanied by reason, fixing on 
some good as its object; because no one wishes for 
anything other than what he conceives to be a good. 
The desires devoid of reason are anger and appetite. 
So that all things whatever which men do, they neees? 
sarily do from seven causes; by chance, compulsion) 
nature, cu.stom, will, anger, or appetite, But to 
carry on distinctions in reference to age, or habits, 
or whatever else enacts itself in conduct, were super- 
fluous. For, granting tlmt it happens to young men 
to be passionate, it is not by motion of their youth 
that they act thus, but by motion of anger and appe- 
tite; ncillier is it by motion eitlier of wealth or pov- 
erty simply, but (in the case of the poor) it i.s on 
account of ttieir neediness that it happens that they 
cherish an appetite for wealth; and (in the ease of 
the rich) on account of tlieir having the means, tliat 
they risk an appetite for unnecessary p]<‘asurc; and 
•.liese persons will act neitlier by motion of their 
wealth nor of their poverty, but l)y motion of ajjpe*' 
tile. And in exactly the sjune way, tlie j ust and un- 
just, and all such as are said to act conformably to 
habits, will in, reality act, under all eirciimstunee.s, 
by motion of these principles; for they act on the im- 
pulse either of reason or of passion; but some from 
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ticuku' fkaractei’s principles of action tl)c same in 
clmracter are consequent; and on those of that !«nd, 
principles also of that kind. For on the temperate 
nnin perhaps forthwth, by motion of his temperancfs, 
are attendant good opinions and appetites respecting 
pleasures; hut on the intemperate, the contrary on 
these same subjects. For wlucli reason we must 
waive distinctions of such a kind; but we must con- 
sider on what conditions, what principles of conduct 
are wont to follow: for it i.s not ordained (in the 
nature of things) that, if a man lie white or black, 
or tail or sliort, principles of this or that kind should 
be attendant on him; but if he be youiij? or old, just 
or unjust, hare .some difference begins; and so, in a 
word, in the case of all contingent circumstances 
whatever, which produce n difference in the tempers 
of men, for instance, a man’s seeming to himself 
to be rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate; in nil 
these cases there will be some essential difference. 
Of this, however, we will speak Iiereafter; let us now 
treat first of the remaining points. Things proceed 
from chance which are of such kind tliat their cause 
is not definite, and are pi'oduced in the absence of 
any final motive, and that neither inv.irlably, nor 
usually, nor in any prescribed order. My meaning 
on these subjects will be phiin from tlie definition of 
chance. All those things exist naturally who.se cause 
Is internal and ordinate; for they turn out, either in- 
variably or generally, in tlie same way; since there, is 
11.0 need of an accurate inquiry on results contrary to 
nature, whether they be produced conformably to a 
certain nature, or any other cau.se. It would appear, 
too, that chance i.s tlie cause of such results. All 
things originate in compulsion, which are produced 
through tlie instrumentality of the agents themselves, 
contrary to their incliiiation and reason. In habit 
originates everything which men do because they have 
often (lone it before. From wiU proceed whatevei’ 
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of the forementioned goods appear to he iisefulj 
either as an end or <as conducing to the end, uheii it 
is by reason of such their usefulness that they tire 
realized in action: for even the intemjiernte do some 
things which are useful^ hut not on account ot their 
usefulness, hut on ticcouut of pleasure. Through the 
medium of anger and excited feeling arise ticts of 
vengeance. Now, between revenge and punishnient 
there is a difference; for punishment is fur the sake 
of the sufferer, but revenge for tliat of the person 
inflicting it, in order that he may be satiated. On 
wljat subjects tliis excitement of feeling exi.st.s will 
therefore be plain iti my treati,se of the passions. 
But all such things as appear pleasant are produced 
in action on tlie impulse of appetite. But that which 
is familiar and has become habitual is of the number 
of things pleasant; for many tl)ing.s there are, even 
among such as are not pleasant naturally, which, 
when men have been habituated to, they do with 
pleasure. So that, to speak in one word compreliend* 
ing tlie whole, everything whatsoever which men da 
of their own proper motion, either is good, or appar- 
ently good; pleasant, or apparently pleasant. But 
as they net voluntarily in whatever they do of their 
own motion, and involuntarily in whatever they do 
not of their own motion; all tilings whatsoever in re- 
spect to which they act voluntarily will be cither good 
or apparently good ; pleasant or apparently pleasant, 
For 1 also set dowm the getting quit eillicr of evils 
or apparent evils, and the getting a less evil in ex- 
change for a greater, in the class of goods ; because 
they are in a certain way desirable things. And, 
among things pleasant, I likewise set down tlie get- 
ting quit of things hrinfpng pain, or appearing to do 
so; or the getting things less so, in excliango for siieb 
»» are so in greater degree. 

We have, therefore, to ascertain the number of 
dings pleasant and of what Idnds they are. Now 


on the subject of what is useful, something has been 
alre.'Mlv said in my treating of deJiherative rhetoric! 
but on the subject of what is pleasant let us treat, 
l)efiimiiug at this TMint. As to the definitions, you 
must deem them to be adequate [to niy purpose] if 
they be found, on each subject, exempt from ob- 
scurity, though not accurately qjrecise. 


ON PLE-ASING THE JUDGES 

T I-IB materials, then, from whicli we must cxiiort 
and dissuade, praise and blame, accuse and 
defend, the notions also and propositions, useful in. 
order to render these points credible, are those which 
we have discussed : for respecting these questions, find 
out of these sources, are enthymemes deduced, so 
that an orator, thus provided, rhay speak on eacli 
separate department of questions. But as rhetoric 
has in view the coming to a decision (for in delibera- 
tive oratory the assembly arrive at decisions; and the 
sentence of a court of justice is ipao facto a de- 
cision)! it is necessary to look not only to your 
speech, in what wfiy that will be of a character to 
convince and persuade, but also to invest yourself 
witli a certain kind of character, and the judge with 
a certain land of feeling. For it is a point of great 
consequence, particularly in deliberative cases; and, 
next to these, in judicial; as well that the speaker 
seem to he a man of a certain clfaracter as that his 
audience conceive him to be of a certMn di-sposition 
toward themselves ; moreover, it is of consequence if 
your audience chance to be themselves also disposed 
in a certain way. Now, ;is to ii speaker’s appearing 
to be himself of a certain character, this point is 
mtjve available in deliberations: but the disposing the 
auditor in a certain way, in judicial eases; for tilings 


emotions of anger, as to those vviio are ciispnscii to 
jilacability; but they appear either utterly diii'ercut 
in character, or at least different in dcarce. For to 
a juclge vvho is affected by love toward tlu: party ro- 
specting whom he isronounces his decision, that i)arly 
appears cither not at all to lie unjust, or to lie so in 
a very trivial degree. To a Judge, however, wlio is 
affected by hatred, the ease iia.s a contrary appear- 
ance. So also to a per.son who is eager and sanguine, 
the proposed object, if pleasant, takes the appear- 
ance, a.s well of being likely to acenie, as of Ijeing 
likely to prove really a good; while by one who is in- 
different and reluctant, the opposite view is taken. 

Now, there are three cause.s of a speaker’s deserv- 
ing belief; for so many in number are the qualities 
on account of which we lend our credit, indepen- 
dently of proof adduced; and these are prudence, 
moral excellence, and the having our interests at heart 
(for men are fallacious in what they allege or ad- 
vise by reason, either of all, or some, of these causes; 
for either, from want of ability, they do not rightly 
apprehend the question; or, riglitly nppreliending it, 
from their depravity, they do not tell you what they 
think; or, being men both of ability and moral ex- 
cellence, they have not your interests at heart, on 
which account it is possible they should not give you 
tlte be.st .advice, though fully known wii.at is best) ; 
and besides these there is no otlier: it foliow.s, there- 
fore, of coTirse, that the .spe.aker who appears to pos- 
ses.s all lliese qualities is considered by liis audience 
as deserving credit. Now, tlie uic.ans liy which men 
may appear vjrtuous and prudent are to be derived 
from w'hat has been laid down on the sut)Ject of the 
yirlue.s; for it is by help of the very same things that 
an oralor may inve.st himself, and any one else, In a 
certain character. The subject of feeling an interest, 
end of friendliness, must be discussed in my treatise 


ON l!XC'F.tI,ENCE OP STYLE 

of ;iie j-i.-issioiis, cotnnietuing lienceforth. PiisstonSs 
hov. everj are all emotions whatsoever, ou which pain 
and pleasure are consequent, by whose operation, 
Tiiiflergoirig a change, men clifl’er in respect to their 
decisions: for instance, anger, jiity, fear, anti what- 
ever other emotions are of such a nature, and those 
opposed to them. Hut it will he fitting to divide what 
1 Iitive to say r£!.specting eacii into three considera- 
tions: to consider, respecting anger, for example, 
how tliose wiio are susc;eiitil)le of anger are affected; 
witii wiiora tiiey usnally are angry; and cm vvliat oc- 
casions. For, grunted tiiat ue be in po.ssession of 
one, or even two, of these points, and not of them all, 
it will be lmpoB.sible for us to kindle anger in the 
breast; and in the ease of the rest of the passions in 
a similar way. In the same way, then, as on the sub- 
jects treated of above, I have separately drawn up 
the several propositions, so let me do in respect of 
these also, and make my distinctions according to the 
manner specified. 


ON EXCELLENCE OF STYLE j 

L et excellence of style be defined to consist in 

its being clear (a sign of this is this, that tin :[ 

1 diction, unless it make the sentiment clear, will no I' 

affcot its purpose) ; and neither low, nor above the ■; 

dignity of the subject, but in goorl taste; for the k 

, style of poetry, indeed, is not low, yet it is not be- 

' coming in prose. 

Of nouns and verbs tiio.se whicli arc in generid use 
i produce the effect of clenrne.ss; to prevent its being 

i low, iind to give it ornament, there are otlier nouns 

! which have been mentioned in the ‘'Poetics,” for a 

departure [from ordinary acceptations] causes it to 
' appear more dignified; for meti are affected in re- 

spect of style in the very same way as they are to- 
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wards foreigners and citizens. On wlucli account 
you .should give your phrase a foreign air ; for men 
are admirers of things out of the way, and what is 
an object of admiration is pleasant. Now in ttic 
case of metrical compositions, there are many things 
which produce this eifect, and they are very bec;^!!" 
ing, because lioth the subject and the person .stand 
more apart [from ordinary life] 5 in pro.se, how- 
ever, these helps are much fewer, for the .subject i.s 
le.ss e.xalted : since even in that art were a slave, or a 
mere youth, or [any one, in fact, in speaking] of 
mere trifles to express himself in terras of studied 
ornament, it would be ratlier unl)ecoming; hut here 
too [as in poetry] the rule of good taste is tliat your 
style be lowered or raised according to the subject. 
On which account we must escape observation in 
doing this, and not appear to speak in a studied 
manner, hut naturally, for tlie one is of a tendency 
to persuade, the otlier is the veiy reverse; because 
people put tliemselves on their guard, as though 
against one who has a design upon them, just as they 
would against adulterated wine. [Let your style 
tixen l)e such] as was the case with the voice of Theo- 
dorus as compared witli that of the other actors; for 
it appeared to be tliat of the character which was 
speaking, theirs, however, were foreign from the 
Character. And the deceit is neatly pa.ssed off if one 
frame his nomenclature upon a selection from ordi- 
nary conversation; the thing which Euripides does, 
and first gave the hint of. 

As, however, nouns and verbs are [the materials] 
of which the speech is made up, and as nouns admit 
so many species as have been examined in the 
“ Poetics,” out of the number of the.He we must em- 
ploy iiut sparingly, and in very few places, exotic 
and compound words, and those newly coined; Where 
they may be employed I will state hereafter! the 
reason [of the restriction] has been mentioned, viz,, 

no 


ON EXClilLLENCE- OF STYLE 

because they remave your style [from that of com- 
mon lifej rnore than is consistent •with taste. 

Words, however, of ordinary use, and in their original 
acceptations and metaphors, are alone available in 
the style of pro.se: a proof [that this is the fact is] 
that these are the only words which all persons eni'c 
ploy; f(yi‘ everybody carries on conversation by me.ans 
of metaphors, and words in their priniai-y seiLse, and 
those of ordinary use. Tims it is plain that if one 
should have constructed his style well, it w'ill be both 
of a foreign cliaracter, and that [the art of the nra- 
tor] may still elude observation, and ]tlie style itself] 
will have the advantage of clearness; this, however. 
wa.s laid down to l)e the perfection of rhetorical lan- 
guage. But of all nouns, those which are equivocal 
suit the purposes of the sophist, for by their lielp he 
effects his fallacies, while synonyms are of use to the 
poet; I mean the.se which are both synonyms and of 
common usage, as tropeitjaOai and /JoSlfar, for these 
two are both of common usage and synonymous to 
each other. 

The nature then of each of tlie.se varieties, and 
how many species of metaphor tliere are, and also 
that this ornament is of the greatest effect, as well 
in poetry as prose, has been explained (as I have ob- 
served above), in the “Poetics.” In prose, how- 
ever, we should bestow the greater attention on them,' 
in proportion a.s nn oration has to be made up of 
fewer adpirnents tlian a metrical composition. More- 
over, the rnetnplior possesses in an especial manner 
[the beauties of] c'le:irncss and sweetness; with an 
air of being foreign; and it is not pos.sible to derive 
it from any other person. 

You must, however, apply, in the case both of epi- 
thets and nietaphor.s, .such as are appropriates and 
tilts will depend on their being constructed on princi- 
ples of an.iJogy, otherwise they ivill be sure to appear 
in bad taste; because contraries show themselves to 
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>10 such, particularly when set by each othe r. Ihit 
you must consider, as a purple garment becomes a 
youth, rchat is equally so to an old manj since the 
Eiiine garment does not become [both], 

And if you wish to embellish your sub, ject, see you 
deduce your metaphor from such things coinin;} 
under tlie same class as are better; and if to cry it 
down, from such as are worse: I mean, as tlie ease.s 
are opposed and come under the same genus, that 
the saying, for example, of a beggar, that “he 
prays,” and of one who i.s prajdng, that “he beg.s” 
(both being species of asking), is to do the thing 
which lias been mentioned; just as Iphicrutes called 
Callias “ a mere collector to the goddes.s, and not a 
bearer of the torch.” He, however, replied, “that 
he mu.st needs be uninitiated himself, or he would 
not call him a collector, but a bearer of the torch.” 
For theiie are both services connected with the god- 
dess; the one, however, is respectable, while the other: 
is held in no repute. And some one [speaks of the 
courtiers of Dionysius as] Dionysian parasites; they, 
however, call tliemsclves artificers. And ihese expres- 
sions are both metaphors; the one of persons who 
would depreciate, the other the contrary. Even rob- 
bers, nowaday.s, call themselves purveyors. On 
which principle ;ve may say of a man who “has 
acted unju,stly,” that he “is in error”; and of one 
who “is in error,” that he “has acted unjustly.” 
Again, of one rvlio has stolen, both that has taken, 
[in way of diminution,] and that has ravaged [in 
exaggeration]. But the saying, as the Telephus of 
Euripides does, “that he lords it o’er the ours, and 
landing in Mysia,” etc., i.s out of taste; for the ex- 
pression, “lording it o’er,” is above llic dignity of 
the subject; [the rhetorical artifice] then, is not 
palmed off. ITiere will also be a fault in the sylLa- 
hles, unless they are significant of a grateful sound; 
for instance, Dionysius, surnamed Chaleous, in hi.s 
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elefiles, calls poehy, "the clangor of Calliope,” be~ 
cause botli are vocal sounds; the metaphor, however^ 
la a paltry one, and couched in uncouth expressions. 

Again, our metaphors should not be farfetched; 
but vve shoidd make the transfer, on the principle of 
assigning names out of the number of Idndred ob- 
jects, and such as are the same in species, to objects 
which are unnamed, of which, liowevci", it is dear, 
simultaneously with their being uttered, that they are 
akin, as in that approved enigma, — ■ 

A man I once beheld, [and wondering view’d,] 

Who, on anotiier, brass with fire had glued. 

— Twining. 

for the operation is undesignated by any name, and 
both are species of attaching; wherefore the writer 
called the application of the cupping instrument, a 
gluing. And, generally speaking, it is possible out 
of neatly constructed enigmas to extract excellent 
metaphors: because it is on the principles of meta- 
phor that men construct enigmas; so that it is evident 
that [if the enipna be a. good one] tlie metaphor has 
been properly borroweil. 

The transfer also should be made from objects 
which are beautiful; beauty, however, of words con- 
sists, as Licyrnnius observes, in the sound or in the 
idea conveyed; us does also their inelegance. And 
there is, moreover, a third, which does away the 
sopluslical doctrine; since it is not tlie fact, as Bryso 
argues, “ that no one speaks inelegantly, if, indeed, 
the using one expression instead of another carries 
with it the same meaning”: for this is a fallacy; be- 
cause sotiit words arc nearer in their ordinary ac- 
ceptations, more assimilated, and have more peculiar 
force of setting tlie object before the eyes than otlj- 
ers. And what is more, one word represents the ob- 
ject under different circunistances from another; so 
that we may even on' tins principle lay it down that 
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one word has more or less of beauty and ineleKancs 
than another; for although both words, [at the same 
timCij express [properties wliich arej beautiful, as 
well as such as are inelegant; yet they cither oj:- 
press them not qua they are beautiful, or not mia 
they are inelegant; or granting they do, yet they 
express them, the one in a greater, tiie other in a less 
degree. Rut we are to deduce our luctaphors from 
these sources; — from such a.s are beautiful either in 
sound, in meaning, or [in the image they present] to 
the sight, or any other sense. And there is a differ- 
ence, in the saying, for instance, “ the rosy-liiig:ered 
Aurora,” rather than “ the purple-fingered,” or, what 
i.s still worse, “the crimson-fingered,” 

Also, in the case of epithets, it is very pos.sible to 
derive one’s epithets from a degrading or disgraco- 
ful view of the case; for instance, “the murderer of 
his mother”: and we may derive them from a view 
on the better side; as, “ the avenger of his fathei’.” 
And Simonides, when the victor in a race by mules 
offered liim a trifling present, was not disposed to 
write, as though feeling hurt at writing on demiasscs; 
when, however, he offered a sufficient present, he 
composed the poem — 

Hail! Daughters of the generous Horse, 

That skim, like wind, along the course, etc. 

— Harris, 

and yet they were daughters of asses as well. Again, 
it is possible to express the selfsame thing diminu- 
tively. And it is the employment of diminutives 
which renders both good and evil less; ju.st as Aris- 
tophanes jests in “The Babyloriiati.s ” ; using, instead 
of gold, “a tiny piece of gold”; instead of “a gar- 
ment,” “a little garment”; instead of “ rejiroach,” 
“puny reproach”; and instead of “sickness,” “ slight 
indisposition.” We ought, however, to be careful, and 
always keep to the mean in both eases. , . . 



THE HIOHEST 


SOOD OF. MAN 

S1y.le will possess tiie quality of being in good taste 
if it 1)0 expressive at once of feeling and character, 
:i)id in projjorlion to the suhject-niiilter. This pror 
portion, iiowcver, is preserved, provided the style be 
neither careless on questions of dignity, nor dignified 
on such as are mean : neither to a mean word let or- 
nanicrit he aujicraddcU; otherwise it appears mere 
burlesque. ... 

But [the .slyle] expressive of feeling, supposing 
I he case he one of assault, is the style of n niivn 
in a pas.sion; if, Iiowever, it he one of loathsome- 
HC.S.S and impiety, the expre-ssing yourself with 
di8gu.st and painful caution; if, however, the case 
demand praise, with exultation; if pily, with submis- 
sion; and so on in the other case.s. And a style which 
is appropriate, moreover, invests the subject with 
persuasive efficacy. For the mind is clieated into a 
persuasion, tliat the orator is speaking with sincer- 
ity, because under such circumstances men stand 
affected in that manner. So that people suppose 
things to he even as the speaker states tlieni, what 
though, in reality, they are not: and the hearer has 
a kindred feeling with the orator, who expresses 
himaeW feelingly, even should he say nothing to the 
purpose; availing tliemselves of which, may bear 
down their hearers in the storm of passion. 


THE HIGHEST GOOD OF MAN 

E VFEY art and every scientific sptem, and in 
like manner every cause of action and delib- 
erate preference, seems to aim at some good; and 
consequenily " ihe Ooo(f’ has been well defined as 
“ that which all things aim at.” 

But there appears to be a Icind of difference in 
ends; for some are energies; others again beyond 
the,se, certain worics; but wherever there are certain 
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enccs, it foUown tliat there lire imny ends; for of 
trieclidne the end is lieiilth; of sliip-biiildiiip, a ship; 
of jreneralsliip, victory; of econotn}^ wcfiiUi. But 
wliatever of sucli arts arc contained under any one 
faculty (as, tor instance, under lun-seiiiiinsliip is 
contained the art of making In-idies. and ail otlier 
iiorse furniture; and tliis and the wliolc art of war is 
contained uiuier gencralsliip; and in the same: man- 
ner other arts are contained under difl'ercnl facul- 
ties), in all these the ends of the chief arts are more 
eligible than llie ends of the suiiordinate ones; be- 
cause for the sake of the former, the latter are piu-- 
sued. It makes, iiosvever, no difference wiiether the 
energies themselves, or sonietliing else besides these, 
are ilu; ends of actions, just as it vould make no 
difference in the sciences above mentioned. 

If, therefore, tlicre is some end of all tliat we do, 
whicli we wish for on it.s own account, and if we Avish 
for all otlier tilings on account of this, and do not 
choose cvcrylliing for the sake of something else 
(for tiuis we should go on to infinity, so that desire 
would be empty and vain), it is evident that this 
must be “the good,” and the greatest good. Has 
not, then, tlie knowledge of this end a great influence 
on ilie conduct of life? and, like archers, shall we not 
have a mark? If so, we ought to endeavor to give an 
outline at least of its nature, and to determine to 
whicli of the sciences or faculties it belong, s. 

Now it would appear to be the end of that Which 
is especially the chief and master science, and Ibis 
seems to he the political science, for it directs wiiat 
sciences states ought to cullivate, what indisitiuals 
.should learn, and how far tliey should pui'sue them. 
AVe see, too, lh.al the mo.st valued faculties are eom- 
pi-chciidcd under it, as for cxumpJc, generalsiiip, 
lie 



cfononiy, iliflorie. Since, ilicn, this science makes 
use of the practical sciences, and legislates rosjiect- 
iiig what ought to be done, and wliat abstained from, 
its end must include tliose of the others; so tliat this 
end must tie the (food of man. h’or although the 
good of an individual and a state be the same, still 
that of a state appears more imjiortunt and more 
perfect hotli to obtain and to preserve. To discover 
the good of an indivitlnal is sati.stVictory, hut to dis- 
cover tliat of a .state or a nation is more noble and 
div'iiie. Tlii.s, llicii, i.s the object of my treatise, 
which is of a political kind. « * » » 

Since all knowledge and eveiy act of deliberate 
preference aim.s at some good, let us .show what thai 
is, which we say that the political science aims at, 
and what is the highest good of all things which arc 
done. As to its name, indeed, almost all men are 
agi'eed; for both the vulgar and the educated call it 
happiness : but they supjiose that to live well and do 
well are synonyms with being liajjp.y. Hut eou- 
eerning the nature of happinc.ss they are at variance, 
and the vulgar do not give tlie .same dellnition of it 
as the educated; for some imagine it to be an obvi- 
OU.S and well-known object — sucli ns pleasure, or 
wealtli, or honor; hut dilfcrent men think differ- 
ently of it; and frequently even the same person 
entertains different opinions respecting it at differ- 
ent tinie.s; for, when diseased, lie believes it to be 
health; w'hcii jioor, wealth; but, comseious of their 
own ignorance, they admire those who say that it is 
something great and beyond tliem. Some., again, 
have sujipo.sed that be.sides these nuraerou.s goods, 
lliere is anotlicr self-existent good, which is to all 
thc.se the cause of their being goods. Now, to exam- 
ine all the opinions would perhaps he rather un~ 
prolitable; but it will be sufficient to examine those 
which lie most upon the surface, or seem to be most 



Let it not, however, escape our notice, that argu-. 
anents from principles diiFer from argiinients to pi-im 
ciples, for well did Plato also propose doubts on Ihla 
point, and inquire whether the right way is from 
principle or to principles; just as in the eourae 
from the starting-post to the goal, or the contrary. 
For we must begin from those things that are known ; 
and things are known in two ways; or some are 
known to ourselves, others are generally known; 
perhaps, therefore, wo should begin from the things 
known to ourselves. 

Wlioever, therefore, is to study with advantage the 
things which are honorable and just, and in a word 
the subjects of political science, must have been well 
and morally educated; for the point from whence 
we must begin is the fad, and if this is satisfactorily 
proved, it will be unnecessary to add the reason. 
Such a student possesses, or would easily acquire, the 
principles. But let him who possesses neither of 
these qualification.s, hear the sentiments of Hesiod: 

“Par does the man all other men excel. 

Who, from his wisdom, tliinks in all things well. 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 

All for the present best, and for the end. 

Nor is the man without his share of praise, 

Who well the dictates of the wise obeys; 

But he that is not ivise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a useless man.” 
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(The hlacMUlan Oo., Publishers) 

L ute l breathe thy lowest in my Lady’s ear, 

Sing while she sleeps, “Ah I belle dame, 
airaexvous P ” 

Till, dreaming .still, .she dream that I am here. 
And wake to find it, as my love is, true; 

Then, while she listens in her warm white nest. 

Say in slow music, — softer, tenderer yet. 

That lute-strings quiver when their tontfs at rest 
And my heart trembles when my lips are set 

Stnr.s 1 if my sweet love still ih-dreaming lies. 

Shine through the roses for a lover’s sakej 
And send your silver to her lidded eyes, 

Kis.siug them very gently till she walce; 

Then, wliile .she wonders at the lay and light. 

Tell her, though morning endeth star and song, 
That ye live still, when no star glitters bright. 

And iny love lasteth, though it find no tongue. 
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THE LIGHT OF ASIA 

Yet not to love 

Alone trusted the king; love’s prisoii-liousi) 
Stately and heantifiil he bade them build. 

So that in (dl the cartli no inurvel was 
Like Vishramvan, the princfs’s pleasure-j^lMcei. 
Midway in tliose wide palace-grounds thei'e rose 
A verdant hill whose base liohiiii bathed, 
Murmuring adown from Himalay’s broad feet. 

To bear its triliute into Gungii’s waves. 

Southward is a growth of tamarind trees, and sdl, 
Thick set with pale sky-colored ganthl-flowers. 
Shut out the world, save if the city’s hum 
Came on the wind no harsher than when bee.5 
'Hum out of sight in thickets. Northward soared 
The stainless ramps of huge Hirnfda’s wall. 
Ranged in white ranks against the blue — unti’odi 
Infinite, wonderful — ^whose uplands vast, , 

And lifted universe of crest and crag, 

Shoulder and slielf, green slope and icy horn. 
Riven ravine, and splintered precipice 
Led climbing thought higher and • higher, until 
It seemed to stand in heaven and speak wltli gods. 

Fronting this 

The builders set the bright pavilion up, 
Fair-planted on the lerraced hill, with towers 
On either flank and pillared cloisters round. : 

Its beams were carved with stories of old time — 
Radlm and Krishna and the sylvan girls-— 

Sita and Hanunian and Draupadi; 

And on the middle porch god G.ane.sha, 

With disk and hook— -to bring wisdom and wesiltir 
Propitious safe, wreathing his sidelong trunk. 

By winding ways of garden and of Court 
The inner gate was reached, of marble wrought, 
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White with pink veins; the lintel ltizuli. 

The threshold nlaiiHster, and the doors 
SaiidiiJ-wood, cut in pictured panelling; 

W'horebjcto lofty halls and shadowy bowers 
Passed the cleliglited foot, on stately stairs, 

Tliroiigh la tticed gailerys, ’neath painted roofs 
And claatei'ing columns, where cool fountatns~ 
fringed 

With lotus and nelumbo — dianced, and fish 
Gleamed through tlieir crystal, scarlet, gold, and 
blue. 

Great-eyed gazelles in sunny alcoves bi-owsed 
The blown red roses ; birds of rninhow wing 
Fluttered among the palms; doves, green and 
Built their safe nests on gilded cornices; 

Over the shining pavements peacocks drew 
Tlie splendors of their trains, sedately watched 
By milk-white herons and the small house-owls. 

The plmn-necked parrots swung from fruit to fruit 
The yellow sun-birds whirred from bloom to bloom, 
The timid lizards on the lattice basked 
Fearless, the squirrels van to feed from hand, 

For all was peace: tlie shy black snake, that gives 
Fortune to households, sunned his sleepy coils 
Under the moon-flowers, where the musk-deer played!' 
And brown-eyed monkeys chattered to the crows. ; 
And all this house of love was peopled fair 
With sweet attendance, so that in each part 
With lovely sights were gentle faces found. 

Soft speech and willing service, each one ^flad 
To gladden, pleased nl ifleasure, jn-oud to obey; 

Till life glided beguiled, like a smooth sti'earn 
Banked by perpetual flow’r.s, Yasddluira 
Queen of the enchanting court 

But innermost, ■ 

Beyond the rk'bnes.s of those hundred halls; 

A secret chamber lurked where skill had spe«‘ 
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All lovely fantasies' to lull tUe mind. 

The entrance of it wis a cloistered squiire™" 
Roofed by the sky, svnd in the midst a tank — 

Of milky marble built, and laid with slabs 
Of milk-%vhite marble; bordered round tlic tank 
And on the steps, and all along the frieae 
With tender inlaid work of agate-stones. 

Cool as to tread in summer-time on snows 
It was to loiter there; tlie sunl)earns dropped 
Their gold, and, passing into porch and niche, 
Softened to shadows, silvery, pule, and dim. 

As if the very day paused and grew eve 
In love and silence at that bower’s gate; 

For there beyond the gate the chamber was. 
Beautiful, sweet; tt wonder of the world! 

Soft light frornperfumed lamps Uirough windows fell 
Of iiakre and stained stars of lucent film 
On golden cloths outspread, and silken beds, 

And heavy splendor of the purdoli’s fringe, 
liifted to take only the loveliest in, 

Here, whether it was night or day none knew 
For always streamed that softening kght, more 
hriglit 

Than sunrise, but as tender as the eve’s ; ' 

And always breathed sweet airs, more joy-piving 
Than morning’s, but as cool ns midnight’s breatli; 
And night and day lutes sighed, and night and da,;, 
Delicious foods were .spread, and dewy fruits. 
Sherbets new chilled with snows of Him,alay, 

And sweetmeats made of subtle daintiness. 

With sweet tree-milk in its own ivory cup. 

And night and day served there a chosen hand 
Of nauteh-girls, cup-l)earers, and oymballers, 
Delicate, dark-browed mini.stcrs of love, 

Who fanned the sleeping eyes of the happy prince, 
And when he waked, led back his thoughts to bliss 
With music whispering through the blooms, and 
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Of Jiraoi-Ous songs and dreamy daaces, linked 
By chime of ankle bells and wave of arms 
And silver vina-sh'ing'S! while essences 
Of musk and ehampak and the blue haze spread 
From burning spices soothed his soul again 
To drowse by sweet Ysisodhara; and thus 
Sidddrthii lived forgetting. • 

Furthermore, 

The king commanded that within those walls 
No mention should be made of death or age. 
Sorrow, or pain, or sickness. If one dropped 
In the lovely court — lier dark glance dim, her feet 
Faint in tlic dance — the guiltless criminal 
Passed fortli an exile from that Paradise, 

Lest he should see and suffer at licr woe. 
Bright-eyed intendants watched to execute 
Sentence on such as spake of the harsh world 
WiHiout, where aches and plagues were, tears and 
fears 

And wail of mourners, and grim fume of pyres. 
'Twas treason if a tliread of silver strayed 
In tress of singing-girl or nautch-daneer; 

At every dawn the dying rose was plucked. 

The dead leaves hid, all evil sights removed: 

For said the king, “ If he ahull pass his youth 
Par from such things as move to wistfiilness. 

And brooding on the empty eggs of thought. 

The shadow of this fate, too vast for man. 

May fade, Ijeiike, and I shall see him grow 
To tliat great stature of fair sovereignty 
When lie slmll rule all lands— if he will rule— 

Tlie king of kings and gloiy of his time.” 

Softly the Indian night sinks on the plains 
At full moon in the month of Chnitra Shud, 

When mangoes redden and the asdka buds 
Sweeten the breeze, and Hama’s I'irtliday comes. 
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And all xlie fields are glad and all the towns. 

Softly that night fell over Vishramvan, 

Fragrant with blooms and jeweled thick with stars, 
And cool with mountain airs sighing adown 
From snow-flats on HimUla high outspread; 

For the moon swung above tiie eastern peaks, 
Climbing the spangled vault, and ligliting cleiir 
Rohini’s ripples and the hills and pliiins 
And all the sleeping land, and near at hand 
Silvering those roof-toiJS of the pleasure-house, 
AV^hcre nothing stirred nor sign of watcliing was, 
Save at the outer gates, whose warders cried 
Mudra, the watchword, and the countersign 
Angma, and the watch-drums hea t a round ; 

Whereat the earth lay still, except for call 
Of prowling jackals, and the ceaseless ti’iU 
Of crickets on the garden grounds. 

Within— 

Where the moon glittered through the lace-workedl 
stone 

Lighting the walls of pearl-shell and the floors 
Paved with veined marble — softly fell her beams 
On such rare company of Indian girls, 

It seemed some chamber sweet in Paradise 
Where Devls rested. All the chosen ones 
Of Prince Siddilrtha’s pleasure home were there, 

The brightest and most faithful of the court. 

Each form so lovely in the peace of sleep. 

That you liad said, “ This is tlie pearl of all I " 

Save that licside her or beyond her lay 
Fairer and fairer till the pleasured gaze 
Roamed o’er that feast of beauty as It roums 
From gem to gem in some great goldsmith-work, 
Caught by each color till the next is seen. 

Witli careless grace they lay, their soft ijrown limbs 
Part hidden, part revealed ; their glossy huh- 
Bound back with gold or flowers or flowing loose 
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'»i iMii ck waves do^vn the siiapely nape and neef*, 
Tallied iii\o pleasant dreams by happy toils, 

They slept, no wearier than jeweled birds 
Wliich sin;i' and love all day, then miller winjC 
Fold head till rnoru bids sing and love again.- 
Lamps of chased silver swinging from the rnof 
In silver chains, and fed witli perfumed oils, 

Made with the raooiibeiims tender lights and shades, 
Mdierehy were seen the perfect lines of grace. 

Tlie boaorn’s placid heave, the soft stained palms 
Drooping or clasped, the faces fair and dark, 

The great arched brow.s, the parted lips, the teeth 
Ijike pearls a merchant pick.s to make a string. 

The satin-lidded eyes with lashes dropped 
Sweeping the delicate cheeks, the rounded wrists, 

The smooth small feet ivlth bells and bangles decked. 
Tinkling Tow music where some sleeper moved. 
Breaking her smiling dream of some new dance 
Praised by the prince, .some magic ring to find, 
Some fairy love-gift. Here one lay full-length, 

Her vina by her cheek, and in its strings 
The little fingers still all interlaced 
As when the last notes of her liglit song played 
Those radiant eye.s to sleep and sealed her own. 
Another slumbered folding in her m-ms 
A desert antelope, its slender head 
Buried with hack-sloped horns between her breasts 
Soft nestling; it was eating— when botli drowsed— 
Bed roses, and her loosening hand still held 
A rose half-mumbled, while a nwe-leaf curled 
Between the deer’s lips. Here two friends had dozed 
Together, weaving mOgra-buds, which bound 
nieir si.stei’-swcctness in a stariy ehahi, 
linking ihem limb to limb and heart to heart. 

One pillowed on the blos.soms, one on her. 

Another, ere she slept, was stringing stones 
'J'o make a necklet — agate, onjoc, sard, 

Coral and moonstone— round her wrist it gleamed 
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A coil of splendid color, while she held. 

Unthreaded yet, the bead to close it up 

Green turkis, carved with golden gods and sci'ipts. 

Lulled by the cadence of the garden stream, 

Thus lay they on the clustered carpets, cadi 
A girlish rose with shut leaves, waiting dawn 
To opeTi and make daylight beautiful. 

This was the antechamber of the prince; 

But at tlie purdah’s fringe the sweetest slept — 
Gunga and Gotami — ciiief ministers 
In tliat still house of love. 

The purdah hung. 

Crimson and blue, with broidered threads of gold. 
Across a portal curved in sandal wood. 

Whence by three steps the way was to the Ijower 
Of inmost splendor, and the mnrriage-couch 
Set on dais soft with silver clotlis, 

Where the foot fell as tliough it trod on piles 
Of neem-blooms. All tlie wails were plates of pean, 
Cut shapely from the shells of Lanka’s wave; 

And o’er the alaba.ster roof there ran 
Rich inlayings of lotus and of bird. 

Wrought in skilled work of lazuUte and jade, 
Jaeyntli and jasper; woven round the dome. 

And down the sides, and all about the frames 
Wherein were set the fretted lattices, 

Tlirough which tliere breathed, with moonlight and 
cool airs. 

Scents from the sliell flowers and the ja-suiine sprays 
Not bringing thitlier grace or tenderness 
Sweeter than shed from those fair pre.se.nces 
Within the place — tlie beauteou,s SAkya prince. 

And hers, the stately, bright Yas6dhax‘a. 

Half risen from her soft nest at his side, 

The chuddah fallen to her waist, her brow 
Laid in both palms, tlie lovely princess leaned 
With heaving bosom and fust falling tears, 
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THE LIGHT OP ASIA. ■ 

Thviee with her lips she touched Sirlclftrtlia’s hand, 

And at tlie third kiss moaned, “ Awake, my Lord I 
Give me ths! comfort of thy speech f” 'fhen he- 
“What is it with thee, O my life ?” bnt still 
She moaned anew iicfore the words would comej 
'I’heii spake, “Alas, my prince! I sanii to sleep i. 

Most happy, for tlie babe .1 bear of thee II 

Qiiick<3ned this eye, and at my heart there beat 
Tiiat douide pnise of life and joy and lovej 
Whose happy music lulled me, hut — ah ! — 

In slumber 1 beheld three sights of dread. 

With thought whereof my heart is throbbing yet. 

I saw a white bull with wide branching horns, 

A lord of pastures, pacing through the streets. 

Bearing upon his front a gem which shone 
As if some star had dropped to glitter there, 

Or like the kantha-stone the great snake keeps 
To make bright daylight underneath the earth. 

Slow through the streets toward the gates he paced. 

And none could stay him, though tlicre came a voice 
Prom Indra’s temple, ‘ If ye stay liim not. 

The glory of the city goeth forth.’ 

Yet none could stay him. Then I wept aloud. 

And locked my arms about his neck, and strove 
And bade them bar tlie gates; but that ox-king 
Bellowed, and lightly tossing free his crest. 

Broke from my clasp, and bursting through the bars, 

Trampled the warders down and p.issed away. 

The next strange dream was this: P’our presences 
Splendid, with shining eyes, so beautiful 
They seemed the regents of the earth who.dw'ell. 

On mount Sumeru, lighting from the sky 
With retinue of countless heavenly ones. 

Swift swept unto our city, where I saw 
The golden flag of Snclra on the gate 
Flutter and fall; and lo ! there ro.se instead 
A glorious banner, all the folds whereof 
Rippled with flasliing Arc of rubies sewn 
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'I hick on the silver threads, the raj'S wherefrimi 
Set forth new words and weighty sentences 
Whose message made all living creatures glad; 

And from the east the wind of sunrise !>lcw 
With tender waft, opening those jeweled scrolls 
So tliat all ilesh might read; and wondrous blooms— 
Plucked in wdiat clime I know not — fell in showers, 
Colored as none are colored in our groves.” 

Then spake the prince: “ All this, my lotu.4 Hower.; 
Was good to sec." “ Ah lord,” the pvinc:css siiid, 
“Save that it ended with a voice of fear 
Crying, ‘ The time is nigh ! the time is nigh! ’ 
Thereat the third dream came; for then I soiiglit 
Thy side, sweet Lord! ali, on our bed there lay 
An unpressed pillow and an empty robe — 

Nothing of tlieo but those! — notliiug of thee, 

Who art my life and light, niy king, my world! 
And sleeping sti!I I rose, and sleeping saw 
Thy belt of pearls, tied here below my breasts. 
Change to a stinging snake; my ankle-ring’s 
FaE off, my golden bangles part and fall; 

The ja.siiiines in my hair wither to dust; 

While this our bridal-couch sank to the ground. 

And something rent the crimson purdah down; 

Then far away I heard the white bull low. 

And far a-way tlie embroidered banner Hap, 

And once again that cry ‘ The time is cornel ’ 

But with that cry — ^which sliakes my .spirit still — 

1 woke! O prince! what may such visions mean 
Except 1 die, or — ^\vorse than any' death — 

Thou shouldsl forsake me or he taken?” 

S\veet " 

As the last smile of sunset was the look 
Siddilrtha bent upon bis weeping wife. 

“ Comfort thee, dear ! ” he said, “ i f comfort lives 
In changeless love; for though thy dreams may he 
Shado’iv of things to come, and Ihougli tlie gods 
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Ar? shaken in llisir seats, and though tlie world 
Stands nigh, perchance, to know some way of help, 
Yet, whatsoever fall to thee and me. 

Be sure I loved and love Yasftdhara.” 


^HE is dead !” they said to him: “come awi 
J Kiss her and leave lier,— thy love is clay ! 


Over her eyes that gazed too much 
They drew the lids with a gentle touch ; 


With a tender touch they closed up well 
Tlie sweet thin lips that had secrets to tell ; 


About her brows and beautifid fnee 
They tied her veil and lier marriage lace. 


And drew on her white feet her white-silk shoes,— 
Which were the whitest no eye could choose,— 


And they lield Iheir breath till they left the room, 
With a shudder, to glance at its stillness aud gloom. 
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But he who loved her too well to <irefid 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead, 

He lit his lamp, and took the key 
And turned it — alone again, he ami slie. 

He and she; hut she would not speak. 

Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet cheek. 

He and she; yet she would not smile, 

Though he called her tlie name she loved erewhile. 

He and she; still slie did not move 
To any passionate wliisper of love. 

Then he said, “ Cold lip.s and breasts without breath. 
Is there no voice, no language of death, 

“Dumb to the ear and still to the sense, 

But to heart and to .soul distinct, intense? 

“See, now; I will listen with soul, not ear : 

Wliat was the secret of dying, dear ? 

“Was it the infinite wonder of all 
Tliat you ever could let life’s flower fall? 

“ Or wa.s it a greater marvel to feel 
Tlia perfect calm o’er the agony steal ? 

“ Was the miracle greater to find how deep 
Beyond all dreams sank downward lliat sleep ? 

“ Did life roll hack its i-ecord dear, 

And show, as they say it does, past things clear? 

“And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 
To find out so, what a wisdom love is ? 


“ I listen iiii deep as to hoTrihle hell^ 

As I'igh as to heaven, and you do not tell; . 

“ There most be pleftsnre in dying, sweet, 

To make you so placid from head to feet ! 

“ I would tell you, darling, if I were dead. 

And ’t were your liot tears upon my brow shed,— 
“I would say, tliough tlie Angel of Death hod laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid, — 


“ The very strongest and siuldenest thing 
Of all tlie surprises that dying must bring.” 
Ah, foolish world ! O most kind dead I 
Tliough lie told me, who will believe it was said? 
Who will believe that he heard her say. 

With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way, 

‘ “ The utmost wonder is tin's, — I hear 
And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear; 


T he swallow is come from his African homo 
'To build on the English eaves; 

The .sycamore! wears all his glistening spears. 

And the almond raims roseate leaves; 

And, dear Love I with tliee, as with bird and with 
tree 

'Tis, tije time of blossom and nest. 

Then, what good thing of the bountiful Spring : 
vShall 1 ilkeii to thee — the best ? 
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Oyer the streamlet the roserbushes bend 

And green the buds grow upon every bough, 

'Jlliough as yet no rose-tint is seen; 

I’jike those, thou art come to thy promise of bloom. 
Like theirs, thine shunneth the light; 

Break, rose-bud ! — and let a longing heart know 
If the blossom be red or white! 

Up the broad river with swelling sails 
A glorious vessel goes. 

And not more clear in the soft blue air 
Than in the still water she shows! 
iTost thou not go with as brave a show, 

And, sooth, with os swelling a state? 

Oh, come into harbor with that thou bear’st. 

Dear ship !— for I eagerly wait. 

Fair ship! — ah, Kate! none beareth a freight 
As precious and rich as thine, 

And where’s the rose-bush that will buvge,on and 
blush 

With a blossom like thine and mine ? 

Well! Well! we do as Uie meadow-birds too, 

Since meadows with gold were dyed, 

Tlie hen sits at rest in the hidden nest. 

And her mate sings glad at her side, 

THE HAJAH’S HIDE 

’ (APimjab Song) 

N OW Is the deviHior.se come to Sindh ! 

Wall! wah! Gooroo! — that is true? 

Now is the devil-horse come to Sindh 1 
Wah! wah! Gooroo !~that j.$ true ! 

His belly is stuffed with the Are and the v/ind. 

But a fleeter steed had Runject Deliu I 
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It’s foi-H' koss from Lahore to the ford 
Forty' and more to far Juinmoo; 

Fast inay go the Feringhce lord. 

But never so fast as Itnnject Dehu » 

Runieei Lehu was King of t-ke Hill, 
Lord and eagle o f every crest; 

Now the swords and the spears are still, 
God will have it-and God knows best! 


Watching the loaded Kaftlas in; 

Aft'ghan, Kashrneree, passing by, _ 
plicl him pushm to save their skin. 

Once he caracoled into the plain, 

Wah! the sparkle of steel on steel I 
And up the pass came singing again 
With a lakh of silvei- borne at his heeU 

Once he trusted the Mussulman’s word. 

Wall ! wah ! trust a liar to lie 1 
Down from his eyrie tliey tempted my Bird, 
And clipped his wings that he could not fly. 

Ten months Riuijcet lay in Lahore— 

Fast by the gate at the Kunchenee Pul; 
Sad w.as'the soul of Chunda Kour, 

Glad the merchanls of rich KurnooL 

Ten inouihs Itunjeet lay in Lahore- 
Wah! a hero’s heart is brass I 
Ten months never did Chunda Kour 
Braid her liaiv at the tiring-glass. 

There came a steed from Toorldstaiv 

Wall! God made him to match the hawk! 
Fast hMide him the four grooms ran. 

To keep abreast of tlie Toorkman’s Walk. 
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Black as the bear on Iskardoo^ 
Savage at heart as a tiger dia 
Fleeter than hawk that ever flew, 
Never a Muslim could ride hii 


Itunjeel Dchu! come forth from 
Wah I ten months . had rusted his 
Ride this Sheilaii’s liver cold”- 
Rnnjeet twisted his hand in tlie 


Rnnjeet sprang to 
Wall! a king on 
Snort, black Sheit 
Rajah Eunjeet 


Three times round the maidan iie rode. 
Touched its neck at the Knshmere wtdl, 
Struck the spurs till they spurted blood, 
Leapt the rampart before theta alll 


ireasted the waves of tlie blue Rave 
Forty horsemen mounting behind, 
'orty bridle-cltains flung free, 

W'ah! wall! better chase the windl 


Chunda Kour sate sad in Jummoo: — 
Hark! what horse-hoof echoes ivithouti 
“ Riscl and welcome Runjeet Helm — 
Wash the Toorlonan’s nostrils out I 


“ >*'orty koss he has come, my life! 

Forty koss back he must carry me; 
Xlaj ah Runjeet visits his wife. 

He steals no steed like an Afreedtie. 


“ They bade me teach them how to ride^ 
Wall! wall! now I have taught them well 
Cimnda Kour sank low at his side; 

Rajah Runjeet rode the hill. 



hoap or ever the night began 
Spake he, “ Take your horse once i 
He carries well-— .when he hears 


Then they gave liim a khillut and gold, 
All for his honor and grace and truth 
Send him back to his mountain-hold — 
Muslim maiinei's have toucli of ruth) 


Send him back, with dances and drum 
Wahl my Rajah Riinjeet Dchu! 

To Chunda Koiir and his Jurmnoo liome — 
Wah! wall ! Futteel — wah, Goorool 



. MATTHEW ARNOLD . , 

Matthew Anuojn, English essayist and poet, 
son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, born in 
1832; died at JJverpool, 1888. He graduated from 
Oxford with honors, receiving a prize for his poem 
“Cromwell.” In 33S7 he was elected Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. JJis prose works cover many 
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THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

<Tho MaoMillaii Co., Publishers) 

C OME, dear children, let ns away; 

Down and away below 1 
Now my brothers call from the bay, 

Now the great winds shorewards blow, 

Now the salt tides seaward.s flow; 

Now the wild white hor.ses play. 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

Children dear, let us away! 

'ibis way, this wa}'! 

Call her once before you go — 

Call once yet. 

In a voice that she will knows 
‘ Margaret ! Margaret 1’ 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Gall once more) to a mother’s ear; 

Children’s voices, wild with pain — 

Surely she will come again! 

Call her once, and come away; 

1W.S way, this way! 

‘Mother dear, we cannot slay!’ 
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! The \vil<l w’hile horses foam and fret 
“ Margaret 1 Margaret! 

f Comcj dear children, come away down! 

i Call no more. 

I One last look at the white-walled town, 

! And tlie little gray church on the windy shore 4 
t Then come down I 

i She will not come! though you call all d.ayj 
j Come away, come away 1 

{ Children dear, was it yesterday 
[ We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
j In the caverns where we lay, 

! Tlirough the surf and through the .swell, 
j The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
j Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

1 Where the winds are all asleep; 
f Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, : 
i Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
i , Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round. 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail, and bosk in the brine; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye. 

Round the world for ever and aye? 

I When did music come this way? , ■■ 

f Children dear, was it yesterday? ' ■' J 

[ Children dear, was it yesterday :■ 

1 (Call yet once) that she went away? ; 

S: Ctoco .she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And tile youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it wdl, 

When down .swung the sound of tne faivoff bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear green I 

sea; ’ , . 
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She said! “I imist go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little gray church on the shore to-day. 

’TwiU be Kaster-tiuie in the world — ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul. Merman ! here with thee.” 
I .said: “Go uiJ, dear heart, tliroiigh the wavo.s; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to tiie kind ,sea- 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, were wo long alone? 

“The fiea grows stormy, the little ones moan! 

Long prayers,” I said, “in the world they say; 
Come!” I said; and we rose through the surf in the 

We went up the beach, by the sandy dowm 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all was 
still, . 

To the little gray church on the windy hill. 

From the church came- a murmur of folk at their 
prayers. 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We cliuiiied on the gravc.s, on the stones worn uath 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small Icaued 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her dear: 

‘Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,” J said, “we are long alone. 

The sea grow's stormy, the little ones moan.” 

But, ah, she gave me never a look. 

For her eyes were .sealed to the holy booki 
Loud prays the priest ! .shut stands the door. 

Come away, cliildren, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more! 
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Down, down, down! 

Down to the depths of the seai 

She sits lit her wlieel in the humming towni 

Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what .she sings: “O joy, O joy, 

For the iiumming street, .and the child ivith its toy! 
For the prie.st, and the hell, and the holy well; 
l'’’or the wheel where I .spun, 

And the bks.sed light of the sun!” 

And so she sings her /111, 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till tlie spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stand.s still. 

She steals to the winrlow and looks at the sand. 
And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye. 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaideu 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away, children; 

Come children, come down I 
The hoarse wind blows coldly; 

Dights shine in the town. 

Slie will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 

She will hear the winds howling. 

Will hear tlie waves roar. 

We shall see, while, above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. ' . . . 

Singing “ Here came a mortal, 

But fa.ithless was she; 
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He laid ns as we lay at bivtli, 

On the cool, flowery lap of efirih- 
Smiles broke from ns and we had ease; 

'Hie hills were round us, and the hreexe 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain, 

Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The fx-eshness of the early world. 

Ah! since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence und man’s fiery might, 

Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 

Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel; 

Others will strengthen us to bear — 

But who, ah! who, will make us feel? 

The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it feurlessiy— 

But who, like him, will put it by? 

Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 

O Rotha, with thy living wave! 

Sing him thy best 1 for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 

A FINAL WORD ON AMERICA 

(From an essay in the Nineteenth Century) 

S IR H.ENRy MAINE, In an admirable essay 
which, though not signed, betrays Iiim for its 
author by its rare and characteristic qualities of 
mind and style — Sir Henry Maine in the Quarterly 
Mevmo adopts and often reiterates a plira,se of M. 
Scherer, to the effect that “democracy is only a foi-in 
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of government.” He holds up to ndic.iile a sen- 
tence of Air. Biincrofl’a ” History,” in which the 
American democracy is told that its ascent to power 
“procecdetl as uniformly .and majestically a.9 the 
law.s of beinir, and was a.s certain as the degree.s of 
eternity.” Let us be willing to give Sir Henry Maiiii*. 
his way find to allow no magnificent claim of this 
kind cm behalf of the American democracy. I^et ua 
ireat a.s not more .solid the a.sscrtion in the Declara- 
tion of Independciu'c, that “nIJ men are created 
eejun], arc endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among them life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Let us concede that these 
natural rights are a figment; that chance and cir- 
cumstance, as much as deliberate foresight and de- 
sign, have brought the United States into their 
present condition, that moreover the British rule 
which they threw off was not the rule of oppressors 
and tyrants which declaimcrs suppose; and that the n 

merit of the Americans was not that of oppressed i', 

men rising against tyrants, but rather of sensible 
young people getting rid of stupid and overweening # 

guardians who misunderstood and mismanaged them. 

All this let us concede, if wc will; hut in con- f 

ceding it let us not lose sight of the really im- is 

portant point, which Is this: that their iustitution.s 
do in fact suit the people of the United Stuivs nr 
well, and that from this suitableness they do deriie 
so much actual benefit. A.s one watches the play of i i 

their inslitiitions, the image suggests itself to one’s 
mind of a man in a suit of clothes which fits biiii R 

to perfection, leaving all his movements unimpeded 
and easy. It is loose where it ought to he loose, 
and it sits close where its sitting dose is an ad- 
vantage. The centriil government of the Unllecl ' , 

States keejis in its own hands those functions which, ial 

if Uift nation in to hfive real unity, ought to be kept ! - 

there; those functions it takes to itself and no others. ‘i! 
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The state governments and the miinioipal govcra- 
rnents provido people with the fullest liberty of tnasi' 
aging their own affairs, and afford, besides, a con- 
stant and invaluable sdhool of practical experience. 
Thi.s wonderful suit of clothes, again (to recur to 
our image), is found also to adapt itself naturaily 
to the wearer’s growth, and to admit of all enlarge- 
ments an they successively arise. I speak of the 
state of thing.? since the suppression of slavery, of 
the state of thing.? which meets a spectator’s eye nl 
the present time in America. There arc points in 
which tire institutions of the United States may cali 
forth criticism. One observer may think that it 
would be well if tiie President’s term of office were 
longer, if hi.? ministers sat in Congress or must pos- 
sess the confidence of Congress. Another observer 
may say that the marriage laws for the whole nation 
ought to be fixed by Congress, and not to vary at 
the will of the legislatures of the several States. 1 
myself was much struck with the inconvenience of 
not allowing a man to sit in Congress except for 
his own district; a man like Wendell Phillips was 
thirs excluded, because Boston would not return him. 
It is as if Mr. Bright could have no other constitu- 
ency open to him if Rochdale would not send him 
to Parliament. But all these are really questions of 
machineiy (to use my own term), and ought not 
so to engage our attention as to prevent om* seeing 
that the capital fact as to the institutions of the 
United Stales is this! their suitaliieness to tile Ameri- 
can' people and tlieir natural and easy working. If we 
are not to he allowed to say, with Mr. Beecher, that 
this people has “a genius for the organization of 
States,” then at all events we must admit that in its 
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THE REAL BURNS 


E ;Y his English poetry Burns in general belongs 
i to the eighteenth century, and has little im- 
portance for us. 


“ Mark ruffian violence, distain’d with crimes, 
Rousing elute in these degenerate times; 

View un.suspccting Innocence ti prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way; 

While .subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The lifeblood equal sucks of Right and Wrong ! " 


Evidently this is not the real Burns, or his name 
and fame would have disappeared long ago. Nor is 
Clarinda’s love poet, Sylvander, the real Burns cither. 
But he tells us himself: “ These English songs gravel 
me to death. I have not the command of the lan- 
guage that I have of my native tongue. In fact, I 
think that my ideas are more barren in English tlian 
in Scotch. I have been at ‘ Duncan Gray ’ to dress it 
in English, but all I can do is desperately stupid.” 
We English turn naturally. In Burns, to the poems 
in our own language, because we can read them 
easily; but in those poems we have not the real 
Burns. 

The real Burns Is of course in hi.s Scotch poems. 
Let us boldly say that of much of this poetry, a 
poetry dealing perpetually will; Scotch drink, Scotch 
religion, and Scotch numners, a Scotchman’s esti- 
mate is apt to be personal. A Scotchman is used to 
this Vi-orld of Scotch drinic, Scotch religion, and 
Scotch manners; he has a tenderness -for It; he 
meets his poet half way. In this tender mood he 
reads pieces like the “ Holy Fair ” or “ Hallowe’en." 
But this world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and 
Scotch manners is against a poet, not for him,- when 
it is not a partial countryman who reads him; for in 
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■yself it is not a beautiful world, and no one caii 
deny that it is of advantage to a poet to deal with 
a beautiful world. Burns’s world of Scotch drink, 
Scotch religion, and Scotch manners is often a harsh, 
, a sordid, a repulsive world; even the world of his 
“ Gutter’s Saturday Night ” is not a beautiful world* 
No douht .a poet’s criticism of life nuiy have such 
truth und power that it triumphs over its world and 
delights us. Burns may triumph over his world; 
often he does triumph over hi,s world, hut Jet us 
observe bow and where. Burns is the fir.st case we 
have hud where the bins of tlie pej'.sonnl eslimate 
tends to mislead; let us look at him closely, he can 
bear it. 

Many of his admirers will tell us that we have 
Burns, convivial, genuine, delightful, here: 

“ Leese me on drink ! it gies us mair 
Tlian either school or college; 

It kindles wit, it wuukens lair. 

It pangs ILS fou o’ knowledge. 

Be’t whisky gill or penny wheep 
Or any stronger potion, 

It never fails, on drinking deep. 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day.” 

There is n great deal of that sort of thing in 
Burns, and it is unsatisfactory, not because it is 
bacchanalian poetry, but because it ha.s not that ac- 
cent of sincerity which bacchanalian iioetry, to do it 
justice, very often has. lliere is something in it of 
bravado, something which makes us feel tliat we 
have not the man speaking to us ivith his real voice; 
something, therefore, poetically' unsound. 

With still more confidence will his admirers tell 
us that we have the genuine Burns, the great poet, 
when his strain asserts the independence, equality, 
dignity, of men, as in the famous song, Nor a' that 
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“A prince can nink’ a. lielted knlghlj 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that j 

But an honest man’s abnon his might 
Guicl faitli he mauiia fa’ that 1 
For a’ that and a’ that 
Their dignities and a’ that. 

The pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
Are higher ranks tiian a’ that.” 

Here they find iiis grand, genuine touches; and 
stil! more, wlicii tliis puissant genius, who so often 
set morality at defiance, falls moralhing: 

“ The sacred lowe o’ wecl-placed love 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 

Tho’ naething should divulge it. 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 

Tlie hazard o’ concealing. 

But och ! it hardens a’ within, 

And petrifies the feeling.” 

Or in a higher strain; ■ ^ 

“Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Heckiediy can try us; 

He Icnows each chord, its various lone,. ■ . 

Each spring, its various l)ia( 

T'hen at the balance let’s he mutts 
We never can adjust it; 

Wliat’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not wliat’s resisted.” 

Or in a Iictter strain yet, a strain, his admirers wiO 
say, unsurpassable; 

“To make a. happy fire.side dime 
To weans and wife, 

That’.s the true pathos and Sublimo 
Of iniman life.” 

14.T 


Burns will say to us; there is the upplicatioii of kleus 
to life! niere is, undoubtedly. The doctrine of the 
lHst-<pioted line.s eoiiieidcs al«io.st exactly with what 
Wiis the fiiin .and end, Xenophon tells us, of all the 
teu-hiria: of Socrates. And the appliealion is a porr- 
erful one; made by a man of vigorous understand- 
ing, and (need I say?) a master of language. 

But for supreme poetical succe.ss wore is re- 
quired than the powerful apviiieation of ideas to life; 
It must be an .application under the conditions fixed 
by tlie laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty. Tho.se 
laws fix as an essential condition, in the poet’s treat- 
ment of such mattens as are here in question, high 
seriousness — tlie high seriou.snes.s which comes from 
absolute sincerity. The accent of high seriousness, 
born of absolute sincerity, is what gives to such 

“ In la sna volontade e nostra pace. ...” 
to such criticism of life as Dante’s its power. Is 
this accent felt in the passages which I have been 
quoting from Burns? Surely not; surely; if our 
sense Is quick, we must perceive that we have not in 
tho.se passages a voice from the very inmost soul of 
the genuine Burns; he is not speaking to us from 
these depths, he is more or less preaching. And the 
eornpen.sation for admiring such passages less, from 
mis.sing ihe perfect poetic accent in tlierii, will be 
that we simll admire more the poetry where that 
accent is found. 

No; Burns, like Chaucer, comes short of tlie higli 
seriousness of the great cKassic.s, and tlie virtue of 
matter and manner whicli goes willi lliat high seri- 
ousness is wanting to his work. At moments he 
louelies it in a profound and passionate melancholy, 
as in those four immortal lines taken by Byron as a 
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a deitth of poetic quaiity such as resides in no vem 
of iiyron's ov-u: 

“ Had we never loved sac kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 

Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted,” 

But a whole poem of that quality Burns cannot 
make ; the rest, in the “ Farewell to Nancy,” is ver- 
bia^i'e. 

We arrive best at tlie real estimate of Burns, I 
Jhink, by conceivinp: lus woi-k as having truth of inat- 
Ser and truth of manner, but not the accent of the 
poetic virtue of the highest masters. His genuine 
criticism of life, wlien the sheer poet in liim speaks, 
is ironic! it is nots 

“Thou Power Supreme whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here firm I rest, they must bo best ■ i; 

Because they are Thy will! ” 

It is far rather, “Whistle owre the lave c't!” Yet 
we may say of him as of Choucer, that of life and 
the world, as they come before him, his view is 
large, free, shrewd, benignant— -truiy poetic, there^ 
fore! and his manner of rendering what he sees is 
to match. But we must note, at the same time, his 
great difference from Chaucer. The freedom of 
Cluiucer is lieightcned, in Burns, by a fiery, reckless ;l 

energy," the benignity of Chaucer deepen.s, in Burns, 
into an overwhehning sense of the pathos of -thing.s — 
of the pathos of human nature, the pathos, also, of 
non-huKian nnturc. Instead of the fluidity of Chau- 
cer’.s manner, the manner of Burns has spring, bound- 
ing .swifincss. Burns is by far tlie greater force, 
though lie has perhaps less charm- The world of 
Chaucer is fairer, richer, more significant than that, 
of .Burns! but when the largeness and freedom of 
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Burns get full sweep, as in “Tam o’ Shanier,” or 
still more in that puissant and splendid production, 
“The Jolly Beggars,” his world may be what it will, 
his poetic genius triumphs over it. In the world of 
“'.Hie Jolly Beggars” there is more than hideous- 
ness and squalor, there is bestiality; yet the piece is 
a superb poetic success. It has a lireadth, truth, and 
power wliich make the famous scene in jVuerl)ach’fj 
cellar, of Goethe’s “ Paust,” seem artificial and tame 
beside it, and wliidi are only niatclied by Sliakcspeare 
and Aristoplianes. 

Here, wliere his largeness and freedom serve liim 
so admiraiily, and also in those poems and songs, 
where to slirewdncss he adds inrmile arelmess and 
wit, and to benignity infinite pathos, where his man- 
ner is flawless, and a perfect poetic wliole is the re- 
sult — in things like the addresss to the mouse whose 
home he had ruined; in things like “Duncan Gray,” 
“Tam Glen,” “Whistle, and I’ll Come to You, My 
Lad,” “ Auld Lang Syne” (the list might be made 
much longer) — here we have tlie genuine Burns, of 
whom the real estimate must be high indeed. Not a 
clas.sic, nor witli the excellent apondaiotas of tho 
great classics, nor with a verse rising to a criticism 
of life and a virtue like theirs; but a poet witli 
thorough truth of substance and an answering truth 
of style, giving us a iioctry sound to the core. We 
all of us have a leaning toward the jiathetic, and 
may be inclined perhaps to prize Burns most for his 
tmK'he.s of piercing, sometimes almost intolerable, 
pathos; for verse like: 

“ tVe Iwa- hae paidt’t i’ the burn 
From mornift’ sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin auld long syne. . . 

--where he is as lovely as he is sound. But perhaps 
it is by the perfection of soundness of his lighter 
ISO 
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and archer masterpieces that he is poetically most 
wholesome for us. For the votary misled by a per- 
sonal L‘.slim:ilc of Shelley, as so many of us have 
been, are, and will bo,— of that beautiful spirit build- 
ing iiis many-colored haze of words and images 
“Piunacled dim in the intense inane 
no contact can be wholesoiner than the contact with 
Bnrri.s at his iirchest and soundest. Side by side 
with the 

“ On the brink of the night and the morning 
My courses are wont to respire, 

But the earth ha,s just whispered a warning 
That tlieir fliglit must be swifter than Arc.” 

of “Prometheus Unbound,” how salutary, how very 
salutary, to place this from “Tam Glen”: 

“My minnie does constantly deave me 
And bids me beware o’ young men; 

They Aatter, she snys, to deceive me; 

But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen? ” 

But we enter on burning ground as wc approach 
the poetry of times so near to us, poetry like that 
of Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth, of which the 
estimates are so often not only personal, but per- 
sonal wilii pa.ssion. For my purpose, it is enough 
to have taken the .single case of Burns, the Arst 
poet we come to of wiiose work the. estimate formed 
is evidently apt to be persoiial, and to have sug- 
gested liow we may proceed, using the poetry of the 
great classics, as a sort of touclistone, to correct this 
estimate, as we, iiad previously corrected by the same 
means the liistoric estimate where we met with it. 




MARCUS AURELIUS 

Marcus Aceeijus Aktowinus v/as a Koman 
emuei'or of the second century after Christ. He 
was one of the most noted men of antiquity, and 
bi.s character was exemplified in his reign, which 
was in marked contrast to that of other rulers of 
tlie empire. His “ Meditation.s,” from whicli the 
subjoined passage.s were selected, is perhaps the 
most striking expression of the best pagan 
thought. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE WORLD 

T O him who hath a true insight into the real na- 
ture of the Universe, every change in every- 
thing therein that is a part thereof seems appropriate 
and delightful. The bread that is over-baked so that 
it cracks and bursts asunder hath not the form de- 
sired by the baker; yet none the less it hath a beauty 
of its own, and is most tempting to the palate, Fig.s 
bursting in their ripeness, olives near even unto 
decay, have yet in tlieir broken ripeness a distinctive 
beauty. Shocks of corn bending down in their ful- 
ness, the lion’s mane, the wild hoar’s mouth all 
flecked with foam, and many other things of the 
same kind, though perhaps not pleasing in and of 
themselves, yet us nece,ssary parts of the Universe 
created by tlie Divine Being they add to the beauty 
of the Universe, and inspire a feeling of pleasure. 
So that if a man hath appreciation of and an in.sight 
into the purpose of the Universe, there Is se.nrcely 
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jaws of wile! beasts will appear no less pleasing 
than their iiintotj7jes in tlie realm of art. Even in 
old men and women he will be able to perceive a dia- 
tiiKdive niiiturity and seemliness, while the winsome 
bloom of youth he can contemplate with eyes free 
from lascivious desire. And in like manner it will 
be with very many things which to every one may 
not seem pleu.siug, hut which wiir certainly rejoice 
the man who is a true student of Nature and her 

TO THE PURE ALL THINGS ARE PURE 

I N the mind of him who is pure and good will be 
found neither corruption nor defilement nor any 
malignant taint. Unlike the actor who leaves the : 
stage before his part is played, the life of such a 
man is complete whenever death may come. He 
is neither cowardly nor presuming; not enslaved to 
life nor indifferent to its duties; and in him Is found 
nothing worthy of condemnation nor that which put- 
teth to shame. 

Test by a trial how excellent is the life of the 
good man; — the man who rejoices at the portion 
given him in tlie universal lot and abides therein 
content; just in nil his ways and kindly minded 
toward all men. 

, This is moral perfection; to live each day as 
though U were the Inst; to be tranquil, sincere, yet 
not iiidifi'ercnt to one’s fate. 

THE GODS BE TPIANKED 

TTIO tlic gods I am indebted for having good 
i grandfalhers, good parents, a good sister, 
good teachers, good associates, good Idjismen and 
friends. Further, I owe it to the gods that I was not 


hurried into any offence against any oC them, Ihoiigh 
I had a disposition which, if opportunity had otfei ech 
might have led me to do something of this kind. 
But, tlu-ough their favor, there never wa.s such a 
convenience of circumstances as put me to the 
trial. , . . • . 

Further, 1 am thankful to the gods that I was .sub- 
jected to a ruler and [adoptive] fattier wlio was able 
to take away all pride from me, and to bring me to 
the knowledge that it was poi!.sible for a niiiii to live 
in a palace without wanting either gufirds or em- 
broidered dre.sscs, or torches and statues, and such- 
like show; hut that it ia in such a man’s power to 
bring himself very near to the fashion of a private 
person, without being for this reason either mean 
in thought, or more remi.ss in action, with respect 
to the things which must be done for the public 
Jriterc.st in a manner that befits a ruler. ... 

I thank the gods that I did not make more pro- 
ficiency in rhetoric, poetry', and the other studies in 
which I should perhaps have been completely en- 
gaged if I had seen that I was making progress in 
them; that I made haste to place those wlio brought 
me up in the station of honor whieli tliey seemed 
to desire, witf/out putting them off with the hope of 
niy doing it some time after. 

I thank the gods that I received clear and fre- 
quent impressions about living in accordance with 
Nature, and what kind of a life that is; so that, 
so far as dependent on the gods, and their gifts and 
help and inspiration, nothing Iiindered me from 
forthwith living according to Nature; though I .still 
fall short of it tlirough my own fault, and not ob- 
serving the admonition of the god.s, and, 1 may al- 
m 0 .st say, their direct instructions. 

X thank the gods that thougli it was iny mother’s 
fate to die young, she spent the last years of her 
life with me; that I have such a Wife,” so ohedienti 
JS4 
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and so aflectionalf, and so simplcj that 1 had abun- 
daiifo of good masters for my children j and that 
when I hud un inclination to philosophy, I did not 
waste my lime on scribblers, or in the resolution of 
syllogisms; or occupy myself about the investiga- 
tions of appeJiramtes in the heavens: for all these 
thinga require llie help of the gods and fortune. 



JAWE. AUSTEN 

Jawk Ahstest, novelist, wos bom at Sleveiiton, 
Entiiand, in 177S; died in 1817. Slie was the 
dBiighier of a clergyman, and early availed her.self 
of all opportunities to study ancient and modern 
writers. “Pride and Prejudice,” her l)est work, 
stands to-day as one of the English clas.sic.s, and 
its reading i.s considered e.ssential by those wiio wish 
to be acquainted with the best literature of the past 
one hundred years. 

MR. COLLINS PROPOSES AND 
ELIZABETH DISPOSES 

(From “ Pride and Prejudice ” 

M r. COLLINS svas not left long to the silent con- 
tenij)lation of his successful love; for* Mrs. 
Bennet, having dawdled uliout in, the vestibule to 
watch for the end of the conference, no sooner saw 
Elizabeth open the door and tvitli quick step pass 
her toward the stnirca.se, than she entered the break* 
fast room, and congratulated both him and herself 
in warm terms on the happy prospect of their nearer 
connection. Mr. Collins received and returned 
these i'elicit.-itions with equal plensui'c, and tla-n pro- 
ceeded to relate the particiilar.s of their interview, 
with the result of which he trusted ho had every 
reason to he satisfied, since the refusal wlsich his 
eousin had steadfastly given him would riatiiraily 
flow from her bashful modesty and the genuine 
delicacy of her character. 
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ELIZABETH DISPOSES 


her chiugliler had inoiint to encoorage him by pro- 
testing against his propostiLs, but she dared not be- 
liex'e it, and could not help saying so. 

“But depend upon it, Mr. Collins," she added, 
“ that I.ixzy shall be brought to reason. I will speak 
to her about it myself directly. She is a very head- 
strong, foolisli girl, and does not know her own in- 
terest; but I will make her know it! ” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you, madam,” cried 
Collins; “but if she is really headstrong and 
foolish, 1 know ;iot whetlier she would altogether be 
a very desirable wife to a man in my situation, who 
naturally looks for happiness in the marriage .state. 
If, therefore, she actually persists in rejecting my 
suit, perhaps it were better not to force lier into 
accepting me, because, if liable to such defects of 
temper, she could not add much to my felicity.” 

“SiCj you quite misunderstand me,” said Mrs. Ben- 
net, alarmed. "Lizzy Is only headstrong in such 
matters as these. In. everything else she is as good- 
natured a girl as ever lived. I will go directly to 
Mr. Bennet, and we .shall very soon settle it with 
her, I am sure.” 

She would not give him time to reply, but hurry- 
ing iiiiitimtly to her husband, called out, as she en- 
tered the libT;iry!— 

“Oh, Mr. Bennet, you are wanted immediately; we 
are all in an uproar! You must come and make 
Lizzy marry Mr. Collins, for .slie vow.s she will not 
have him; and if you do not make ha-ste he will 
change lii.s mind and not have her!” 

Mr, Bennet raised his ej'es from his book os she 
entered, and fixed them on her face with a calm 
unconcern, which was not in the least altered by her 
communication. • . . ; 

" I iiave not the jileasure of understanding you,” 
said he, when she had finished her speech. “ Of 
wlial arc you talking?” 
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‘• Sjieak to Lizzy about it yourself. Tell, her tiiat 
yoiriusist upon her marrying him.” 

“Let her be called down. She shall hear my 
opinion.” 

Mrs, Bennet rang the bell, and Miss Elizabeth was 
summoned to the library. 

“ Come here, child,” cried her father, as she ap- 
peared. “I have sent for you on an affair of im- 
portance. I understand that Mr. Collins has made 
you an offer of marriage. Is it true?” Elizabeth re- 
plied that it was. “Very well— and this offer of 
marriage you have refused?” 

“ I have, sir? ” 

“Very well. We now come to the point. Your 
mother insists upon your accepting it. Is it not 
so, Mrs. Bennet?” 

“ Yes, or I will never see her again.” 

“ An unhappy alternative is before you, Elizahelh. 
From this day you must be a stranger to one of your 
parents. Your mother will never see you again if 
you do not marry Mr. CoUins, and I will never see 
you again if you dol” 

Elizabetli could not but smile at such a eonclu.sion 
of such a beginning! bnt Mrs. Bennet, who had per- 
suaded herself that her Imsb.md regarded . the affair 
as she wished, w.'is excessively disappointed. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Bennet, by talking in 
this way,'’ You promised me to insist .upon, her 
marrying him.” 

replied jier husband, “I have two 
small favor.s to request. First, that you will allow 
me the free use of my understanding on the pre.senl 
occasion ; and, secondly, of my room. I shall be 
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Not yet, liowcvei*, in spite of her disappointment 
in her husband, did Mrs. iiennet give up the point. 
Khe talked to Elizabetli ag.ain and again; coaxed 
anti tlirciitencd her by turns. Slie endeavored to se- 
ciiie Jane in her interest, but Jane, witli all possible 
miidness, decliiiot! intertering; and Elizabeth, some-, 
timejj with real earnestness, and sometimes ;vith 
playful gfiyety, replied to her attacks. Though her 
manner varied, however, her determination never did. 

Mr. Collins, meanwliile, was meditating in solitude 
on what iiad passed. He thought too well of himself 
to corapreliend on what motive his cou.sin could re- 
fuse him; and though hiu pi iUe was hurt, he suffered 
in no other way. His regard for her was quite imag- 
inary, and the possibility of her deserving her 
mother’s reproach prevented his feeling any regret. 

While the family were in this confusion Charlotte 
Lucas came to spend the day with them. She was 
met in the vestibule by Lydia, who, flying to her, 
cried, in a half wliisper, " I am glad you arc come, 
for there is such fun here! Wh<at do you think 
lias happened this morning? Mr. Collins has made 
an offer to Lizzy, and she will not have him.” 

Charlotte had hardly time to answer before they 
were joined by Kitty, wno came to tell the same 
news: and no sooner had they entered tlie breakfast 
room where Mrs. Bonnet ivas alone tlian .she like- 
wise began on the .subject, calling on Miss Lucas 
for her compas.sion, and entreating her to persuade 
her friend Lizzy to comply with the wishes of all 
her family. “Pray do, iu|f dear Miss liucas” she 
added, in a melancholy tone, •* for nobody is on my 
side, nobody takes part with me; I am cruelly used; 
nobody feels for my poor nerves.” 

Churlolte'.s reply was spared by the entrance of 
June and Elizabeth. 
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“Ay, there she comes,” continued Mrs. Bentiel, 
“looking as unconcerned as may be, and caring no 
more t'or n.s than if we were at York, prorided siio 
can iiave her own way. But I tell yon wdiat, Misr, 
iJztiy, it you take it into your head to go on re- 
fusing every offer of marriage in this way, you will 
never get a husband at all; and I am sure I do not 
know who i.s to maintain you when your father is 
dead. I shall not he able to keep you — and ,so I 
warn you. I have done with you from this very 
clay. I told you in the library, you know, tliat I 
should never speak to you again, and you will find 
mo as good as my word. I have no pleasure in talk- 
ing to undiitiful eiiildren. Not that I have much 
pksasure, indeed, in talking to anybody. People 
who suffer as I do from nervous complaints can 
have no great inelination for talking. Nobody can 
tell what I suffer! But it is always so: those who 
do not complain are never pitied.” 

)' Her daughters listened in silence to this effusion, 

! sensible that any attempt to reason with or sootlie 
i her would only increase the irritation. She talked 
on, tiierefore, w'ithout interruption from any of tliem, 
till they were joined by Mr. Collins, who entered 
with an air more stately than u.sual, and on perceiv- 
ing whom she said to the girls:-— 

“ Now I do insist upon it tiiat you, all of you, hold 
your tongue.s and let Mr. Collins and me have a 
little conversation together.” 

EIia-.abeth' passed quietly out of the room, ,Tano 
and Kitty followed, but Lydia stood her ground, 
determined to hear all .she could; and Charlotte de- 
tained first by the civility of Mr. Collins, whoso in- 
quiries after herself and all her family were very 
minute, a:Kl then by a little curiosity, .satisfied her- 
self with ivalking to the window and pretemliug not 
to I:ear. In a doleful voice Mrs.' Bemiel thus be- 
gan the projected conversation: “Oh, Mr. Collins!” 
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Jin. cot.r.ixs rnopusEs and islixabexh disposes 

“ My ilcfiv iiuularn,” replied he, ‘‘ let us be for? 
ever silejit on this point. i''ai' be it from mcj” he 
presently eontinuer), in a voice that marked his di.sj- 
pleaaure, “ to resent tluj behavior of your daughter. 
Resignation to inevitable evils is the duty of us 
all — tlie pteonliar duty of a young mun.who )ia.s Iieen 
so fortunate us I have been, in early preferment; 
and, I trust 1 am rcsignerl. I’erluips not the k's.s 
so from feeling a doutit of mr positive happiness 
had my fair cousin lionoved me with lier hand; for 
1 liave often observed thnt rc.sjgnation is never so 
perfect as when tiie blessing denied begin-s to lose 
somewliat of its value in our estimation. You 'will 
not, I hope, consider me as showing any di.srespcct 
to your family, my dear madam, by thus with- 
drawing my pretensions to your daughter’s favor, 
without having paid yourself and Mr. Bonnet the 
compliment of requesting you to interpose your 
authority in my behalf, My conduct may, I fear, 
be objectionable in liaving accepted my dismissal 
from your daughter'.s lips instead of your own; but 
we are all linlde to error. I hfive certainly meant 
ivell tlirough tlic wliole affair. My object has been 
to .secure an finii.'ible companion for myself, witii 
due consideration for the advantage of all your 
family; and if my manner ha.s been at all repre- 
hensible, I here beg leave to apologize.” 

ELIZABETH DEEIES LADY 
CATHERINE 

(From “I’rMo and PrejiuUce”) 

Q NF: moriiin.T, about a week after Bingley’s en- 
gagement ■with .lime had been formed, as he 
and the I’eniales of Llie family wei’e sitting togtdher in 
the dining room, their attention was suddenly drawn 
to the window by the sound of a carriage, and th^ 


peiTt-iTcci a chaise and four driving up tlic iav/n. It 
WHS too early in the morning for visitors, and besides, 
the equipage did not answer to that of any of tlieir 
neighbors. The horses were irost; and neither the 
carriage nor the livery of the servant who preceded 
it was familiar to them. As it wa.s certain, however, 
that .somebody was coming, Bingley in.stantly in-e- 
vailed on Miss Emmet to avoid tlie confmeinent of 
such .an intru.siou and walk away with Iiim into the 
shrubbery. They hotii .set o/f, .and the conjec.tiirer 
of the remaining three continued, though with little 
sat i.s fact ion, till the door was thrown open and tlicir 
visitor entered. It was Lady Catherine Be Bourgh. 

Hiey were of course all intending to be .surprised, 
but their astonishment was beyond their expectation; 
and on the part of Mrs. Beimet and Kitty, though 
she was perfectly unknown to them, even inferior 
to what lilixabeth felt. 

She entered the room with an air more than 
usually ungracious, made no other reply to Eliza- 
beth’s .sahitation than a slight inclination of the 
head, and sat down without saying a word. Eliza- 
beth had mentioned her name to her mother on her 
ladyship's entrance, tliough no request of introduc- 
tion had been made. 

Mrs. Bennet, nil amazement, though flattered by 
hating a guest of such high importance, received 
her with the ulmo.st poiltene.ss. After .sitting for a 
moment in silence she said, very stiffly, to J^liza- 
beth: — 

“I hope you are well, Miss Bennet. That l.ady, I 
suppose, is your mother?” 

Eliz.sbeth replied very concisely that she was. 

“ And that, I suppose, is one of your sisters?” 

“ye.s, madam,” said Mrs. Bennet, delighted to 
speak to a Lady Catherine; “she is my youngest girl 
Imt one. My youngest of all is lately murrk-d, and 
my eldest is somewhere about the ground, walking 
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with a youiiir iiiiin, wlio, 1 believe, will soon become 
a part of the famil5L” 

“ You have a very small park here,’^ returned 
Lady Gathfci'ine, after a short silence. 

*• It is nothing' in comparison with Uosings, my 
Inclv, I dare sav; but I .assure you it is mucli larger 
than Sir William Lucas’ ” 

“Til is must l)e a most inconvenient sitting room 
for the evening in .sninnier; the windows are full 

Mrs. Bennct ussured licr that tliey never sat 
there after dinner; and then added: — 

“ May I take tlie liberty of asking your ladyship 
whetlier you left Mr. and Mrs. Collins welt? ” 

‘■Yes, very well, I saw them the night before 
last.” 

Mizribeth now expeeted that she would produce a 
letter for her from Charlotte, as it seemed the only 
probable motive for her ealling. But no letter ap- 
peared, and she was completely puzzled. 

Mrs. Bennet with great civility begged Iier lady- 
ship to take some refreshment; but Lady Catherine 
very resolutely, and not very politely, declined eat- 
ing anything; and then, rising up, said to Eliza- 
beth: — 

‘■Mi.ss Bennet, there seemed to be a prettyish kind , 
of a little wilderness on one side of your lawn, 1 
should he glad to take a turn in it, if you will favor 
me with your company.” ■: 

“ Go, my dear,” cried her motlier, “ and show her 
lady.ship about the different walks. 1 think she will 
be pleased with the hermitage.” 

I'Uizalwth silieyed; and, running into her • pwn 
room for hen par.-isol, attended her noble guest 
downstair.'!. A,s they passed through the hall. Lady 
Catherine opened the doors into the dining parlor 
and drivwing-rcom, and pronouncing them, after a 
short surve-y, to be decent-looking rooms, walked on. 
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Hei* carriage remained at the. door, and EliKabetli 
saw that her waiting woman was in it. They pro- 
ceeded in .dlence along the gravel vvnili tliai led to 
the Gop.sci; Elizabeth was determined to uuihe no 
effort for conversation with a woman wlio was now 
more than usually insolent and dis.agreeiihlc, 

“How could I ever think her like her nephew?” 
said .shC) ns she looked in her face. 

As soon as thc-y entered the copse. Lady Catherine 
began in the following nianner: — 

“You can lie at no loss, Miss Bennet, to under- 
stand the reason of iny journey hitlier. Your own 
heart, your own conscience, must tell you why I 
come." 

Elizabeth looked with tmaffectecl ostouishnaent. 

“Indeed you. are mistaken, inadam,' i have not 
been at all able to account lor toe honor Oi seeing 
YOU here ” 

“Miss Bennel.” replied her ladyship, in an ar?a.’y 
tone, “you ought to know that I am not to be 
trifled with. But however insincere you may choose 
to be, you shall not find me so. My character has 
ever been celebrated for its sincerity and frank- 
ness; and in a cause of such moment ns this I shall 
certainly not depart from it. A report of a mo.st 
alarming nature readied me two days ago. I was 
told that not only your sister was on the iioint of 
being most advantageously married, but that you. 
that Miss Elizabeth Bennet, would, in all likeli- 
hood, be soon united afterward to my nephew, my 
own nephew, Mr. Darcy. Though I know it mast 
be a scandalous falsehood, though i would not 
injure him so much as to suppose the truth of it 
possible, I instantly resolved on seiting o£f for tins 
place that I might make tny sentiments known to 
"you.'* 

“If yon believed it impossible to he true,” said 
nslizabelb, coloring with B.stonisIimenl and disdain, 
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j '“I wonder you took the frouhle of coming ss far, 
j What could your ladyship jjropose by itV ” 

! “ At once to insist, upon having such a report uiil- 

j versalif contradicted.” 

I ‘‘Yoiu' coming to Longhoiirn to see me and my 

! famih’,” .said i'Ui?.!ihelh, coolly, “will be rather a 

' conrirmation of it, — if, indeed, such a report is in 

! existence.” 

“ If I Do you, then, pretend to be ignorant of it? 

I Ha.s it not been indiustrionsly circulated liy your- 
selves.* Do you not know tliat such a. renort 
spread alxjut?” 

“ I never beard that it was.” 

“ And you can likewi.so declare that there is no 
foundation for it?” 

" I do not pretend to possess equal frankness 
with your ladyship. You may ask questions 
; which 1 shall not choose to answer.” 

“This is not to be borne! Miss Eeiinet, I in- 
sist on being satisfied. Has he, my nephew, made 
i : you an offer of marriage?” . 

"Your ladyship has declared Itto bo impossible.” 

" It ought to be so; it must be so. while he; I'e- 
tains the use of his reason. But your arts and 
allurements may, in a moreent of infatuation, have 
\ made him forget what Iw owes to himself and to 
j all his family. You rosy khve drawn him in.” ^ 
i “ I f I have, I shall be the last per.son to confess it.” 
i “Miss Bcunet, do you laiow who 1 nm? I have 
' not been Kccustoraed to such language as this. 1 
am almost the nearest relation he has In the worlds 
i and am entitled to know all his dearest concerns.” 

“ But you are not entitled to know mine; nor will 
•such hchuvior .as this ever induce me to he explicit.’’ 

“Let me he rightly understood. 'Shis match, to 
which you have the presumption to aspire, can never 
take place-— no, never. Mr. Dairy is engaged to 
daughter. Now, what have you to say? ” 
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“ Only this— that if he is so, you cun have no 
reason to suppose he will make an offer to me.” 

Lady Catherine hesitated a moment, and then re- 

^ “ The engagement between them is of a peenUar 
kind. From their infancy tliey have lieen intended 
for each other. It was the favorite wish of iiis 
Diotiier, as well as of hers. VVhiU! in their erndlcs 
we planned the union and now, at tlie monient wlien 
tlie wishes of both sisters would lie iu'.covuplished in 
liicir nnirriuge, to bo prevented by a young woman 
of inferior birth, of no importance in tlie world, 
and wholly nnallied to the family I Do you pay 
no regard to the wishes of his friends? to his tacit 
engagement with Miss De Bourgh? Are you lost 
to every feeling of propriety and delicacy? Have 
you not heard me say that from his earlie.st hourSy 
he was destined for lus cousin?” 

“Yes; and I had heard it before. But what is 
that to me? If there is no other objection to my 
marrying your nephew, I shall certainly not be kept 
from it by knowing that his mother and aunt wished 
him to marry Miss De Bourgh. You both did as- 
imieh as you could in planning the marriage; it. s 
completion depended on others. If Mr. Darcy is 
neither by honor nor inclination confined to his 
cousin, why is not he to make another choice? and if 
I axil that choice, wliy may not I accept him?” 

“ Becaii.se honor, dccornm, prudence, nay interest, 
forbid it. Ye.s, Miss Bennet, interest, for do nnl: 
expect to be noticed by his family or friends, if yim 
wilfully act against the inclinations of all. You wilt 
be censured, .slighted, and despised by every one 
comieeted with him. Your alliance will be a dis- 
grace; your name W’ill never even tie mentioned by 
any of us.” 

“ These are heavy misfortunes ! ” replied IClizabeth, 

“ But the wife of Mr. Durey must htwe such ex- 
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t triim'flinan' soiiroes of liappiness necessarily attached 
to Jicr situation that she could, upon the whole, have 

i ' “Ohstinate, heaclatrnnpc girl! I am ashamed of 

! you! Is tills your gratitude for my attentions to 

! you last spring? Is nothing due to me on that 

score? l,et us sit down. Yon are to nndcrstfind, 

! Miss llennct, that I came here witli the determined 
resolution of earrying out my purpose; nor will I 
! be dissuaded from it, I have not been used to sub- 
i init to any person’s whim.s. I have not been in the 
1 habit of brooking disappointment.” 

I “ That will make your ladyship’s situation at pres- 
I ent more pitiable hut it will have no effeot on rue.” 

j “I will not he internijitcd. Hear me in silence, 
j My daughter and my nephew are formed for eaoh 

i other. Tliey are descended, on the maternal .side, 

' from the same noble line; and, on the father’s from 

( respectable, honorable, and ancient, though untitled, 

! families. Their fortune on botli .sides is splendid, 

i They are destined for each other by the voice of 

i every member of their respective houses; and what 

j is to dis'ide them? — the upstart pretensions of a 

j young woman without f.sniily, connections, or for- 

j tune! Is this to be endured? But it must not, 

I shall not be! If you were sensible of your own 

! good, you would not wish to quit the sphere in which 
I you have been brought up.” 

i ‘In rnarrying your nephew, I should not consider 
1 myself as quilting tliat sphere. Ho is a gentleman; 
i I am II gentlcinan’a daughter; so far we are equal.” 
i “ T’riie. You are a gentleman’s daughter. But 
i what was your mother? Who are your uncles and 
i auiita? Do not imagine me ignorant of their con- 

! “Whatever my connections may he,” said Eliza- 
I beth, “if your nephew docs not object to them* 

I : they can be notliing to you.” . . ' 
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Though Klizabeth would not, for the mere purpose 
of obliging Lady Catherine, have iinswered this qiies, 
tinn, she could not but say, after a inoraent’s de, 
liberation: — 

“I am not,” 

Lady Catherine ,seemcd pleased. 

“ And will you promise me never to enter into 
such an engagement?” 

“1 will make no promise of the kind,” 

“Miss Bcnnet, I am shocked and astonished, 1 
expected to find a more reasonable young ivoman. 
But do not deceive yourself into a belief that I will 
ever recede. I shall not go away till you have given 
me the assurance I require.” 

“ And I certainly never shall give it.. I am not to 
he intimidated into anything so wholly unreasonable, 
Your ladysliip wants Mr. Darcy to many your 
daughter! but would my giving you the wished-for 
promi.se make their marriage at all more probable? 
Supposing him to be attached to me, would my re- 
fusing to accept his hand make him wish to bestow 
it on his cousin? Allow me to say. Lady Catherine, 
that the arguments with which you have supported 
this extraordinary application have been a.e frivo- 
lous as the application was ill-,1udged. You have 
■widely mistaken my character, if you think I can 
jew'orked on by such persuasions as these, Ho-ft' tar 
your nephew might approve of your interference 
in his affairs I cannot tell, but you have certainly 
no right to concern your,selE in mine. 1 must beg, 
therefoi e, to be importuned no further on the sub- 
ject.” 

" Not so hasty, if you please; I have by no means 
done. To all the objections I have already urged I 
have still another to add. 1 am no sti'angei' to the 
particulars of your younger sister’s inf am our elope- 
ment: 1 know it all — ^that the young man’,s marry- 
ing her ■was a patohed-up business at the expense 
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of your fathur and uncle. And is such a girl to be 
my nepheiv’.-i sister? Is her husband, lyho is the son 
of Ills late father’s steward, to be his brother? 
Heaven and earth! of what are you thinking? Are 
the shades of Pemberlev' to be thus polluted?” 

“You can now have nothing further to say,” she 
resentfully an.swered. " You have insulted me in 
every possible method. I mu,st l)eg to return to the 

And she rose as she spoke. Lady Catherine rose 
also, and they turned back. Her ladyship was liighly 
incensetl. 

“You have no regard, then, for the honor and 
credit of niy nephew? Unfeeling, selfish girl 1 Do 
you not consider that a connection with you must 
disgrace him in the eyes of everybody? ” 

“Lady Catherine, I have notliing further to say. 
You know my .sentiments.” 

“You are, then, resolved to have him?” 

“ I have said no such thing. I am only resolved 
;o act in that manner whicli will, in my own opin- 
ion, constitirte my happiness, without, reference to 
you, or to any jjej'son so wholly unconnected with 

“It is well. You refuse, then, to oblige me; you 
refuse to obey the claims of duty, honor and grati- 
tude, You are determined to ruin him in the opinion 
of all his friends, and make him the contempt of the 
world.” 

“Yeillier dut}', nor lionor, nor gratitude,” replied 
ElLaheth, “has any possible claim on me, in the 
present iiustance. No principle of either would be 
violated by my marriage with Mr. Darcy. And with 
regard to tlie resentment of his family, or the indig- . 
nation of the world, if the former were excited by 
his marrying me, it would not give me one moment’s 
concern; and the world in general would have too 
much sense to join in the scorn.” 
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“And this is your real opinion ! This is your final 
resolvel Very well! 1 shall now know how to ant 
Do fiot imagine, Miss Benriet, tliat your ambition 
will ever be gnitifiecl. I came to try you. I hoped 
to find jmu reasonable, but depend ujjon it, i will 
carry my point.” 

In this manner Lady Catherine talked on till they 
vi’cre at the door of the carnage, wlien, tnrning 
nastily round, she added; 

“ I take no leave of yon. Miss Bennet. I send no 
compliments to your mother; }'ou deserve no such at- 
tention. I am most seriously displeased.” 

Elizabeth made no answer; and without attempting 
to persuade her ladyship to return into the house, 
walked quietly into it herself. She heard the car- 
riage drive away as she proceeded upstairs. Her 
mother impatiently met her at the door of her dress- 
ing-room, to ask why Lady Catherine would not 
'jcome in again and rest herself. 

“She did not choose it,” said her daughter; “she 
would go.” 

“ She is a very fine-looking woman, and her calling 
here was prodigiously civil; for she only came, I sup- 
pose, to tell ns the Collinses were well. She is on 
her road somewhere, I dare say; and so, pas.sing 
through Meryton, thought she might as well call on 
you. I suppose she had nothing particular to say to 
you, Lizzy?” 

Elizabeth was forced to give in to a little false- 
hood here; for to acknowledge the substance of tlieii' 
conversation was impossible. 

LYDIA BENNET’S WEDDfNG 

(From “ Pride aud rrojiulicB 

T heir, .sister’s wedding-day arrived, and Jane 
and Elizabeth felt for her probably more than 
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them cat , iuid they were to return in it by diii'^ 

ner-tiine. Their arrivnl was dreaded by the elder 
Miss Beiincts, and Jane more especially, who gave 
lydia the feelings which would have attended her- 
self liad she been the culprit, and was wretched in 
the thought of what her sister must endure. 

They came. The family were assembled in the 
breakfant-wnm to receive them. Smiles decked the 
■f.'icc of Mrs. Bermet as the carriage drove up to the 
door; her husbiinti looked impenetrably grave; her 
daughters alarmed, .anxious, uneasy. 

Lydia’.? voice was heard in the vestibule; the dooi- 
was threnvn open, and she ran into the room. Her 
mother stepped forward, embraced her, and wel- 
comed her witli rapture; gave her hand, with an 
affectionate smile, to Wickham, who followed his 
lady; and wi.shed them both joy with an alacrity 
which showed no doubt of their happiness. 

Their reception from Mr. Bennet, to whom they 
then turned, wa.s not quite so cordial. Hks counte- 
nance ratlicr gained in austerity, and lie scarcely 
opened his lips. The easy assurance of the young 
couple, indeed, was enough to provolte him. Kliza- 
beth was disgusted, and even Miss Bennet was 
shocked. Lydia wa,s Lydiii .still — untamed, un- 
abashed, wiki, noisy, and fearless. She turned from 
sister to sister, demanding their congratulations; .and, 
wlien at lenglli tliey all sat down, looked eagerly 
round tlie room, took notice of some little alteration 
ill it, and observed, with a l.angh, that it was a great 
wJiiie .since she had licen there. 

Wickliam was not at all more distre,ssed than lier- 
sclf; but his manners were always so plea.sing, that 
had his character and liis marriage been exactly what 
they ought, his smiles and easy address, while he 
claimed tlieir relationship, would have delighted them 
all. Elizabeth had not before believed him quite 


ing within herself to draw no limits in f'uiiire to 
the impudence of an impudent man. She; bluslied, 
and Jane blushed; but the cheeks of tha two who 
caused their confusion suffered no variation of color. 

There was no want of discourse. The bride and 
her mother could neither of them talk fust enough; 
and Wickham, who happened to sit near EliKutieth, 
began inquiring after his acquaintance in that neigh- 
borhood with a good-humored ease wliitdi she felt 
verj' nnal)le to equal in her rejjlies. Tliey seemed 
each of tliem to have the happiest memories in tlie 
world. Nothing of tlie past was recolleett;;! with 
pain; and Lydin led voluntarily to sulijects which 
her sisters would not have alluded to for the world, 

“Only think of it.s being three month.s,” she cried, 
“since I went away! it seem-s hut a .fortnight, I 
declare I and yet tliere Iiave been tilings enough 
happened in tlie time. Good gracious! when I went 
away I am sure I had no more idea of being married 
till I came bacir again! though I tliouglit it would he 
very good fun if I was.” 

Her father lifted up his eyes; Jane was distressed; 
Elizabeth looked expres.sively at Lydia; but she, 
who never sav/ or heard aiiytliing of which she cho.se 
to he insensililc, gayly continued! “Oh, mamma, do 
the people hereabouts know I am married to-day? 
I was afraid they might not; and we overtook Wil- 
liam Gouldirig in his curricle, so I was determined 
he sliouUl know' it; and so I let down the side-glass 
next to him, and took off my glove and let my hand 
just rest upon the window-frame, so tlial he might 
see the ring, and then I liowed and smiled like any- 
thing.” 

Elizahelii could bear it no longer. Sliu got iqi and 
ran out of the room; and relumed no more till iilie 
heard them passing through the hail to liie dining 
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right hand, and heai' her sajr to her eldest sister, 
“Ah, Jane, I taiie your place nom', and you must 
go lower, hecuusc I am a married .woman.” 

it WHS not to be supposed that time would gir« 
Lydia that cmiiarra.ssmeiit from which she had be 
so wholly free at first. Her ease and good spirivo 
inerca.sed. She longed to see Mrs. Philips, the Lu- 
ciuses, and all tlieir other neighbor.s, and to hear her- 
self called ‘‘ Mrs. Wickham” by each of them; and in 
the meantirnfc she went after dinner to show her 
ring, and boa.st of liciiig married, to Mrs. Hill and 
the two hoiuseinaids. 

“ Well, mamma,” .said she, when they were all re- 
turned to the breakfast-room, “ and what do you 
think of iny husband? Is not he a cliarmiiig man? 
I am sure ray sister.5 must all en\y me. I only hope 
they may have half my good-lnok. They must all go 
to Brighton— that is the place to get husbands. 
What a pity it i.s, mamma, we did not all go.” 

“ Very true; and if I had my will we should. But, 
my dear Lydia, I don’t at all like your going such a 
way off. Mmst it be so?” 

“O Lord! yes; there is nothing iu that. I shall 
like it of all things. Vou and papa, and my sisters, 
must come down and see us. We shall be at New- 
castle all the winter, and 1 dare say there will bt 
some balls, and I will take care to get good partners 
for them all.” 

“ I should like it be3’-ond anything,” said her 
mother. 

*■ And tlien when jmn go aw.aj’’ you may leave one 
or two of my sisters behind you, and I dare say 1 
shall get husbancl.s for them .before the winter Is 

“1 thank you for my .share of the favor,” said 
I'lliziibeih; “hut I do not particularly like j'our way 
of getting husbands.” 

Their visitors were not to remain above ten days 
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wilh thorn. Mr. Wicknam had received ids con)mi.s- 
Sion before he left l.oiidoii, and ho wa.s to join his 
regiment at the end of a fortnight. 

No one but Mrs. Bennet regi-ettcd that their stay 
would be so short; and she made the most of her 
time by viisiting about with her daughter, and having 
very frequent parties at home. These parlies were 
acceptable to all; to avoid a family circle was even 
more desirable, to such as did think than such as did 

Wickham’s affection for Lydia was just what Eliz- 
abetli liad exjrected to find it — not equal to Lydia’s 
for him. She had scarcely needed lier present ob- 
servation to be satisfied, from the rea.son of tilings, 
that their elopement had been brought on by the 
strength of her love rather than by his; and she 
would have wondered why, without violently caring 
for her, he chose to elope with her at all, had she not 
fell certain that his flight was rendered necessary hf 
distress of circumstances; and if that were the case, 
he was not the young man to resist the opportunity 
of having a companion. 

Lydia was exceedingly fond of him. He was her 
dear Wickham on every occasion; no one was to 
be put in competition with him. He did everything 
best in the world; and she was sure he would kill 
more birds on the first of September than anybody 
else in the country. 

One morning, soon after their arrival, as she was 
silting with Iier two elder sisters, she said to Eliza- 
beth: , 

“Lizzy, I never gave you an account of nn^ wed- 
ding, I believe. You were not by when I told 
mamma and the others all about it. Arc not you 
curious to hear bow it was managed ? ” 

“No, really,’’ replied Elizabeth; “I think there 
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Jsow It went iifF. We were married, you know, at 
St. Clements, because Wickhiini’s lodgings were in 
that parwh, yViid it wa.s settled that we should oil 
be there by eleven o’clock. My uncle and aunt and 
I were lo go logcllier, and the others were to meet 
us at the c.hiu'ch. Well, Monday morning came, and 
I wa.-i in such a fuss ! I was so afraid, yon knoiv, 
Ihui something would happen to put it off, and 
then I fihoukl have gone quite distracted. And there 
wa.s my aunt, all the time I was dressing, pveiiching 
and talking away just as if .she was reading a .ser- 
mon. However, [ did not hear above one word in 
ten, for I was thinking, you may suppose, of my 
dear Wickham. 1 longed to know whether he would 
be married in ins liiue coat. 

“Weil, and .so we breakfasted at ten, as usual. 1 
thought it would never be over, for, by tlie bye, you 
are to understand that my uncle and aunt were hor- 
rid unpleasant all the time I was with tliem. H 
you’ll believe me, I did not once put my foot out-of- 
doors, though I v'as there a fortnight. Not ope 
party, or scheme, or anything. To he sure, London 
wa.s rather tiiin; but, however, the Little Theater 
was open. Well, and so just as the carriage came 
to the door, my uncle was called away upon busi- 
ness to that horrid man, Mr. Stone. Arul then, you 
know, wiien once they get together tliere is no end of 
it. Well, I was so ifriglitencd I did not know what 
to do, for my uncle wa,s to give me aways and if we 
were beyond the fuiur we could not i)e married nil 
day, But, luckily, he carue iMck again in ten min- 
ute.s’ time, and then we al! set out. However, I recol- 
lected afterward tliat if he Irad been prevented go- 
ing, the wedding need not be put off, for Mr. Darcy 
might have done as well.” 

“Mr. Darcy!” repeated liliaabeth, in utter amase- 


“ Oh, yes I he w 


le there with Wickham, you 
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know. But, gracious me! I quite forgot. T ought 
not to have said a word about it; I promised them so 
faitlifiilly ! What will Wickham say? It \™s to be 
such a secret! ” 

“If it was to be a .secret,” said Jane, “say not 
anotiier word on the subject. You may depend upon 
rny seeking no farther.” 

“Oil, certainly,” said Elizabetli, though burning 
witli curiosity; “we will ask you no questions.” 

“Thank you,” said Lydia; “for if you did, I 
should certainly tell you all, and then Wickhans 
would be so angry ! ” 

On such encouragement to ask, Elizabeth was 
forced to put it out of her power by running away, 

But to live in ignorance on sucli a point was im- 
possible; or at least it wa.s impossible not to try for 
information. Mr. Darcy had been at her sister’s wed- 
ding. It was exactly a scene, and exactly among 
people, where lie had apparently least to do, and 
least temptation to go. Conjectures as to the mean- 
ing of it, rapid and wild, hurried into her brain, but 
she was, satisfied with none. Those that best ijleased 
her, as pl.acing his conduct in the noblest light, 
seemed almost improbable. Slie could not bear such 
suspense ; and hastily seizing a. sheet of paper, wrote 
a short letter to her aunt, to request an explanation 
of what Lydia had dropped, if it were compatible 
with the secrecy which had been intended. 

“You may readily comprehend," slie added, “what 
my curiosity must he to know how a person uncon- 
nected with any of ns, and, comparatively speaking, 
a str.aiiger to our family, .should have been among 
you at such a time. Pray write instantly, oiid let me 
understand it — ^unless it is,' for very cogent reasons, 
to remain in the secrecy which Lydia .seems to tliiiik 
tiecc.ssaiy; and then 1 must endeavor to be satisfied 
with ignorance. 

“ Xol that I s'liall, though,” slie added to herself, 

m 
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find she finished the letter: "rtud, niy dear aiirit, if 
you do not tell me in an honorable manner, I shall 
certainly he reduced to tricks and stratagems to find 
it. out.” 

Jane'.s delicate sense of honor would not allow her 
to speak to ('’.lizahelh privately of what Lydia had let , 

fall; l';li/.abetli was glad of it; till it appeared J 

whotlier Veer inquiries would receive any satisfaction, J 

she iiad ralher be without a confidante. ' | 

ME. EENNET AND ME. COLLINS PLAY I 

BACKGAMMON 

(From “ Priflo and Prejadico”) 

D uring dinner, Mr. Bonnet scarcely .spoke at 
ollj but when the servants were withdrawn he 
thought it time to have some conversation with his . j 

guest, and therefore started a subject in which bu If 

expected him to shine, by observing that he seemed 
very fortunate in his patroness. Lady Catherine cle 
Bourgh’s attention to his wishes, and consideration [ 

for his comfort, appeared very mnarkahle. Mr. 

Bennet could not have chosen hetter. Mr. Collins 

WiU3 eloquent in her prai.se, The subject clevuted 

him to more than usual solemnity of manner; and 

with a most important aspect he protested tli.at “he i 

had never in his life witnessed such behavior in a ; 

person of rank, .such affability and cnndescerision, ‘ 

as he had himself experienced from Lad)”^ Catlierine. 

Siie had been graciously pleased io ajiprove of both J 

the di.HCOiu'ses whicli he IukI already had the honor of . 

preaching before her. She had also a.sked him twice -I 

to dine at lIosing.s, and had sent for him only the ; < 

Saturday before, to make up her pool of quadrille ■ 

in the evening. Lady Catherine was reckoned proud 1 

by many people, he knew, but he had never seen i 

anything but affability in her. She had always | 
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spoken to him as she would to any otlici- gentlemanj 
she made not the smallest objection to his joiniiig 
in the society of the neighborivood, nor to his lettv^ 
ing his parish occasionally for a week or two to visit 
his relations. She liad even conclescencletl to advi.se 
him to marry as soon as he coiiid, provided he chose 
with di.scretion; and had once paid him a visit in his 
hnmlile parsonage, where she laid iierfec.tly npprovcci 
all the alteriitions lie had heem m.aking. and liad even 
vouchsafed to suggest some herself — some shelves in 
the clo.sets upstairs. 

“ That is ail very proper and civil, I am sure,'’ 
said Mrs. Bennct, and I dare .saj' .she is a very agree- 
able woman. It is a pity that great ladie.s in general 
are not more like her. Does she live near you, sir?" 

“ The garden in which stands my humble abode 
separated only by a lane from Rosings Park, her 
ladyship’s residence.” • 

" I think you said she was a widow, sir ; has she 
any family?” 

“ She has only one daughter, the heiress of Rosing.q, 
and of very extensive properly.” 

“ Ah,” cried Mrs. Beimel, shaking her head, “ then 
she is better olF than many girls. And what sort 
of young lady is she? Is .she handsome?” 

“ She. is a. most charming young lady indeed. 
Lady Catherine herself says that, in point of true 
beauty, Miss de Bourgh is far superior to the haiid- 
somc.st of licr sex, because there is that in her fea- 
tures whicli marks the young woman of di.stinguish?c! 
birth. She is unfortunately of a .sickly constitution, 
which has prevented her making that progress in 
many aceonipli.shmeiits which .she could not other- 
ivise have failed of, as I am informed liy the lady 
wlio superintended licr education, and who .still rc^ 
sides with them. But she i.s jierfectly aininble, and 
often condescends to drive by my humble abode in 


“ Has she been presented? I da nnt rfiuoejsiber her 
name amonfr tiie Indies at court.' 

“ Her iiidifferent state of health iinlmppiiy pre- 
vents her ))f.i!)g in town; and by that means, as I 
told Lady Catherine myself one day, has deprived 
the Britisli court of its brighte.st ornament. Her 
ladyship .seemed pleased with the idea; and you may 
imagine ttiat I am happy on every occasion to offer 
tho.se little delicate compliments which ;ire always 
iicccptaiile to ladies. I have more than once ob- 
served to Lady Catherine that iver charming daughter 
seemed born to be a duche.ss, and that the most ele- 
vated rank, instead of giving her consequence, would 
he adorned by her. These are the kind of little 
things which please her lacly.ship, and it is a sort of 
attention which I conceive myself peculiarly bound 
to pay.” 

“You judge very properly,” said Mr. Beiinet; 
“ and it is happy for you that you possess tlie talent 
of flattering with delicacy. May I ask whether these 
pleasing attentions proceed from the impid.se of tlve 
moment, or are the result of i)revious study'?” 

“ They arise chiefly from what is passing at the 
time; and though I sometimes amuse myself with 
suggesting and arranging such little elegant compli- 
ments Eis may be adapted to ordinary occasions, I id- 
ways wish to give them as unstudied an air as possi- 
ble.” 

Mr. Bennet’s expectations were fully answered. 
His cousin was us nh.surd as he had hoped; and he 
listened to him witli the keenest enjoj'meut, main- 
taining at the same time the most absolute com- 
posure of cotinleiiuncc, and, except in an oceasiotial 
glaiiee at Elizabeth, requiring no partner in his 
•plea.sure. 

By tea-time, however, the dose had been enough, 
and Mr. Bonnet u'as glad to take liis guest into tbs 
drawing-room again, and when tea was over, glad 
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spoken to him as she would to anj' other gentleinaii} 
she made not the smallest objection to his joiniiiji; 
in the society of the neighborhood, nor to his leav- 
ing his parish occasionally for a week or two to visit 
his relations. She had even condescended to advise 
him to marry as soon as he could, provided he chose 
with discretion! and had once paid him a visit in his 
humble parsonage, whei-e she had perfectly a|)proved 
all the alterations he had been making-, and hud even 
vouchsafed to suggest some herself— -some shelves in 
the cio.scts upstairs. 

“ That is all very proper and civil, I am sure,” 
said Mrs. Bennct, and I dare say slie is a very agree- 
able woman. It is a pity that great ladies in general 
are not more like her. Does she live near you, sir?” 

“ The garden in which stands my humble abode W 
separated only by a lane from llosings Park, her 
ladyship’s residence.” 

“ I think you said she was a widow, sir ; has she 
any family?” 

“ She has only one daughter, the heiress of Rosings, 
snd of veiy extensive property.” 

“Ah,” cried Mrs. Bennet, shaking her head, “then 
she is better off than many girls. And what sort 
of young lady is she? Is she handsome?” 

“She is a most charming young lady indeed. 
Lady Catherine herself says that, in point of true 
beauty, Jliss de Bourgh is far superior to the hand- 
somest of her sex, because there is that in her fea-^ 
tores which marks the young woman of distinguished 
birth. She is nnfortunately of a sickly eonstitution, 
which has prevented her making that progress in 
many aecompli.shments which she could not other- 
ivise have failed of, a.s I am informed by the lady 
who superintended her education, and who still re- 
sides with them. But .slie is perfectly amiable, and 
often condescends to drive by my humble aiiode in 
her iittle phaeton and ponies.” 
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“Has ahe been prese,nted? I do janfc rememhei' her ( 

name among the ladies at court'' 'ji 

“Her iiidilTei'ent state of health unhappily pre- i 

vents her being in townj and by that means, as 1 
told Lady Catherine myself one day, has deprived 
the British court of its brightest ornament. Her 
ladyship seemed pleased with the idea; and you may 
imagine that I am happy on every occa.sion to offer 
those little delicate compliments which are always 
acceptable to hidie.s. I have move than once ob- 
served to Lady Catlierine that her charming daughter 
seemed born to he a duchess, and that the most ele- 
vated rank, instead of giving her consequence, would 
be adorned by her. These are the kind of little m 

thing.s whicii please her ladyship, and it is a sort of "■? 

attention which I conceive myself peculiarly bound 
to pay.” 

“You judge very properly,” said Mr. Beunet; 

“ and it is happy for you that you possess the talent 
of flattering with delicacy. May I ask whether these 
pleasing attentions proceed from the impulse of the 
moment, or are the result of previous .study?” 

“They arise ohiefly from wliat is passing at the 
time; and though 1 sometimes amuse myself with 
suggesting and arranging such little elegant coinpli- 
inents us may be adapted to ordinary occasions, 1 al- 
ways wish to give tiiera as unstudied an air as possi- 
ble.” 

Mr. Benriet'.s c.vi)cc(alion.s were fully airswered. 

His cousin wa-s us ah.surd as he Imd liopcd; and he 
listened to him with tlie. keenest enjoyment, main- 
taining al the same time tlie most absolute com- 
posure of countenance, and, excej.it in an occasional 
glance at Eli/.alietli, requiring no partner iu his 

By tea-(iiiie, Imwever, tiie do-sc had been enough, ,, 

and Mr. Bemict was glad to take his guest into the li 

drawing-room again, and when tea was over, glad i 
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to invite liim to read aloud to the ladies. Mr. Col- 
lins readily a.ssented, and a hook was produced; but 
on beholding it (for everything announced it to be 
frmn a eirculating library) he started back, and, 
begging pardon, protested that he never rend novels. 
Kitty stared at him, and Cydiii e-wlaimcd. Oliur 
books were produced, and after .some deliberation he 
cbn.se ■“ h'ordyee’s Sermons.” Lydia gaped as he 
opened the volume; and before he had, with very 
monotonon.s .solemnity, read three p.iges, she inter- 
rupted him with — 

'• Do you know, mamma, that my Uncle Philip, 3 
talks of turning away Richard? and if he doe.s, Col- 
onel Forster will hire him. My aunt told me so her- 
self on Saturday. 1 shall walk to Meiyton to-mor- 
row to hear more about it, and to ask when Mr. 
Denny comes back from town. 

Lydia was bid by her two eldest sisters to hold her 
tongue; but Mr. Collins, much offended, laid aside 
his book, and said: 

“I have often observed how little young ladie,s are 
Interested by books of a seriou-s stamp, tliough solely 
vrltten for their benefit. It amazes me, I confess; 
jor certainly there can be nothing so advantageous 
to them as instruction. liiit I will no longer impor- 
tune my young cousin.” 

Then, turning to Mr. Bennet, he offered himself 
ns hi.s anlngoni.st at backgammon. Mr. Bennet ac- 
cepted the ciuillenge, observing lliat he acted very 
wi.sely in leaving the girls to their ;>wn trifling amuse- 
ments. -Mrs. Bennet and her daugbt(!r,s apologized 
most civilly for Lydia’s interruption, and promised 
that it should not occur .again, if he would resume hi.s 
book; but Mr, Collins, after a.ssuriiig them tiiat he 
bore his young cousin no Ul-will, and should never re- 
sent her behavior as any affront, seated himself at 
another table with Mr. Bennet, and prepared for 
hackgamnion. 
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luvxNO Daciihltxr was born at Tierpontj N. Y., 
!ii 185!). X''ni' ijiany years he was in active nows- 
pajier work in Ni.-w York City, and imtil recently 
tin editor of tlie World. He has written sevcriil 
novels, the rao.st popular being “JSbeu HoWen” and 
” D’ri and 1.” 

THE SEA FIGHT 

(From “D’ri and I," Oopyrlfilit by Lotliropl’nblisiiing Com- 
pany, and u-sed by permission) 

T he cry of “Sail ho!” woke me early one morn- 
ing. It was the loth of September. The en- 
emy wii.'S coming. Sails were sticking out of the 
misty dawn a few miles away. In a moment our 
decks were black and noi-sy with tlie hundred and 
two that manned the vessel. It was every hand to 
rope and windlass ilicn. Sails went iij) with a snap 
all around us, and tlie creak of bloefc.s sounded far 
and near. In twelve niimitcs we were under way, 
leading the van to battle. Tlic sun came up, light- 
ing ihe great lowers of canviLS. Every vessel wu.s 
now feeling for llie wind, sonic w'illi oars and sweeps 
to aid Ihem. A light bree/.c eiirne out of the south- 
we.st. rerry stood near me, his liat in liis iumd. He 
was looking back at the A'mr/ni’a. 

“Run to tiie leeward of tlie islands,” said he to the 
sailing-master. , . 

“ Then you'll liave to fight to the leeward,” said 
till! latter. 

“ Won’t care, no long as we fight,” s<iid Perry, 
“ Wiiidivard or leeward, we want to tight.” 

Then caiiic the .signal to change our course. The 
wind shifting to the southeast, w'e were all able 
l.<<t 


cloud came over the sum far away the mist thick- 
ened. Tlie enemy wallowed to tiie topsails, and 
went out of sight. We had lost the wand. Our 
sails went limp; flag and pennant hung lifcles.s. A 
liglit rain drizzled dmvn, breaking the smooth plane 
of water into crow'ding ring.s and huhlilc.s. Perry 
stood out in the drizzle as we lay w'aiting. All cym.. 
were turning to the sky and to Perry. He had a 
look of worry and disgust. He wa.s out for a quar- 
rel, though tlie surgeon said he was in more need 
of physic, having the fever of malaria as w'ell as that 
of war. He stood there, tall and handsome, in a 
loo.se Jacket of blue nankeen, with no sign of w’cak- 
liess in Idrn, his eyes flashing as he looked up at the 
sky. 

D’ri and I stood in the squad at the bow gun. D’ri 
was wearing an old straw hat; his flannel shirt was 
open at the collar. 

“Ship stall’s Ink an ol’ cow chawin’ ’ev cud,” said 
he, looking off at the weather. “ Tliey’s a ivin’ cornin' 
over there. It’ll give ’er a slap ’n th’ side purty 
soon, inehbe. 'riien slic’d switch ’er tail ’n' go on 
'bout ’er business.” 

In a moment we heard a roaring cheer back amid- 
ships. Perry had come up the companionway with 
his blue battle-flag. He licld it before him at arm’s- 
length. I could see a part of its legend, in white 
letters, “ Don’t give up the ship.” 

“My brave lads,” he shouted, “shall we hoist it? ” 

Our “ Ay, ay, sirl” could have been heard a mile 
away, and the flag rose, above tossing hats and howl- 
ing voices', to the mninrojmlmasthcad. 

Tlie wind came; we could hear the sails snap and 
stiffen as it overhauled the fleet behind us. In a 
jiffy it bunted our own hull and canvas, and again 
we. began to plough the water. It grew into a smart 
breeze, and scattered the fleet of clouds that hovered 


over US. The rain passed; sunlight sparkled on the 
rippling plane of water. We could now see tlie 
eneuiy; he had hove to, and was waiting for us in 
a line. A crowd was gathering on the high shores 
%ve had left to .see tlie battle. We were well in ad- 
vance, crowding our canvas in a good breeze. 1 
could licar only tlie roaring furrows of water on 
cacli side of llie prow. Kvery man of us held his 
tongue, mentally trimming ship, as they say, for 
whatever miglit come. Three men seulfled by, sand- 
ing tiio decks. D’ri was leaning jiiacidly over the 
liig gun. He looked oil" at the white line, scpiinted 
knowingly, and spat over the bulwarks. Tlien he 
straightened up, tilting ids hat to his right ear. 

“They’re p’intiii’ their guns,” said a .swabber. 

“Fust they know they’ll git spit on,” said D’ri, 
calmly. 

Well, for two hours it was all creeping and talk- 
ing under the breath, and here and tiiere an oath as 
some nervous chap tiglitened tlie vojies of his resolu- 
tion. Then suddenly, a.s we swung about, a murmur 
went up and down the deck. We could see with 
our naked 05^05 the men who W'ere to give us battle. 
Perry shouted sternly to some, gunners wlio thought 
it high time to lire. Tlien word came: there would 
be no firing until we got close. Little gusts of music 
came chasing over tlie water faint-footed to our 
decks— a liand playing “ Rule Britannia.” 1 was 
looking at a brig in the line of the enemy when a 
bolt of fire leaped out of her and thick belches of 
smoke rii.slicd to tier topsails. Tlicn something hit 
tile sea ne.ar by with a great hissing slap, and we 
turned quickly to see cliimks of the shattered lake 
surface fly up in nets of .spray and fall roaring on 
our deck. IVe ivcre all drenched there at the bow 
gun. 1 remernber some of tho.se water-drops had tht, 
sting of liard-flurig pchbles, but we only bent our 
heads, waiting eagerly for the word to fire 
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“We wa,s th’ ones ’at got spit on,” .said a gunner, 
IcKiking at D’ri. 

“Wish they’d let us boiler back,” said the lattcb. 
placidly. “Sick o’ holdin’ in.’’ 

We kept f.mning down upon the enemy, now iittlfc 
more than a mile away, signaJJing the ileet to follow. 

“My God! .see there!” a gunner shouted. 

The British line had turned into a reeling, whirl- 
ing ridge of smoke lifting over spurts of flame at 
the bottom. We knew what was coming. Untried in 
the peril.s of shot and shell, some of my gunners 
stooped to cover under the bulwarks. 

“Pull ’em out o’ there,” I called, turning to U’ri, 
who stood beside me. 

Tilt! storm of iron hit us. A heavy ball crashed 
into the after bulwarks, tearing them away and 
slamming over gun arid carriage, that slid a space, 
grinding the gunners under it. One end of a bow- 
line whipped over us; a jib dropped; a brace fell 
cra,wling over my slioulders like a big snake; the 
foremast went into splinters a few feet above the 
deck, it, s toji falling over, its canvas sagging in great 
folds. It was all the work of a second. Tliat hn.sty 
flight of iron, coming out of the air, thick as a iloek 
of pigeon.s, had gone through hull and rigging in a 
wink of the eye. And a fine mess it had made. Men 
lay scattered along the deck, bleeding, yelling, .strug- 
gling. There were two lying near us with blood 
spurting out of their necks. One ro.so upon a knee, 
choking tiorribly, shaken with the la.st throes of his 
flooded heart, and reeled over. 'Fhe I'icarpion of 
our fleet had got her guns in action; the little Ariul 
wa.s also firing. D’ri leaned over, .shouting in iny ear. 

“Don’t like th’ way they’re whalin’ uv us,” he 
said, his cJieeks red with anger. 

“Nor I,” Tvos my answer. 

"Don’t like t’ Stan’ here an’ dew nuthin’ but git 
licked,” he went on. “ ’T ain’ no way nat’ral.” 
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Perry came huvryinp; forward. 

“ l’’ire!” he comuiiindetl, with a quick gesture, and 
we hegati to warm up our Ijig twenly-pounder there 
in the bow. But the deadly .scuds of iron kept fly- 
ing over and upon our deck, bursting into awfiil 
showens of bolt and chain and spike and hammer- 
heads. VVe saw shortly thftt our brig was liadiy out 
of gear. Siie began to drift to leeward, and heing 
unaiile to aim at the enemy, we could make no use of 
the how gun. livery brace and bowline cut away, 
her eaivvas torn to rags, her hull shot tUroughj and 
hfdf lier men dead or wounded, she was, indeed, a 
sorry sight. 'J’he Niaz/ara went by on the safe side 
of us, heuilless of our plight. Perry stood near, curs- 
ing as he looked off at her. Two of my gunners 
had been hurt by bursting canister. D’ri and 1 
X^icked them up, and made for the cockpit. D’ri’s 
man kept howling and kicking. As we hurried over 
the bloody deck, there came a mighty crash beside 
us and a burst of old iron that tumbled me to my 
knees. 

A cloud of smoke covered us. I felt the man 1 
bore struggle and then go limp in my arms; I felt 
niy knees getting warm and wet. The smoke rose; 
the tall, herculean back of D'ri was just ahead of 
me. His sleeve had been ripped away from shoul- 
der 1,0 olbow, and a spray of blood from his upper 
arm was flying back upon me. Hla hat crown had 
been torn off, and. there was a big rent in his. 
trousers, Imt ho kept going. I saw my man had 
been killed in my arms by a piece of chain, buried 
to its last link in his breast. I was so confused by 
the shock of it all that I had not the sense to lay 
him down, but followed D'ri to the cockpit. He 
stumbled on the stairs, falling heavily with his 
burden. Then J dropimtl my poor gunner and 
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“ It is no time for jesting’,” said I, with some nig- 
,nity. 

“ jVIv dear .fellow,” the surgeon answered, “ youi 
wound is no jest. You are not iit for duty.” 

l lookecl down at the Iiig hole in ni.v trou-sei-s and 
the eut in iny thigh, of which I had known nutliing 
until then. I had no sooner seen it and the blood 
than 1 saw that I also was in sonic need of repair, 
and lay down with a quick scn.se of faintness. My 
wound Wins no pretty thing to .see, hut ii'as of little 
consequence, a mi.SHile having torn the surface only. 
I was able to help Surgeon Usher as he caught the 
severed veins and bathed the bloody strands of mus- 
cle in D’ri’s arm, while another dressed my tliigli. 
'Jliat room was full of the wounded, some lying on 
the flcioi’. some .standing, .some strclclied iiijon cot.s 
and tallies, livery moment they were crowding down 
tile companionway with others. The e.snnonading 
was now so close and heavy that it gave me an ache 
in the ears, hut ahove its quaking thunder I could 
hear the shrill cries of men sinking to hasty dealli 
in the grip of pain. The brig was in sore distress, her 
timbers cveakhig, sniippiiig, quivering, like one be- 
ing beaten to death, his hones craclcing, his mu.s- 
cles pulping under heavy blows. We were ahove 
water-line, there in the cockpit! we eouid feel her 
iiinch and stagger. On her side tliere came sud- 
denly a crushing blow, as if some great linirimer, 
swung far in tlic sky, had come down upon her. I 
could hear the split and break of he.avy timbers; I 
could see splinters flying' over me in a nasii of smoke, 
and the legs of a man go humping on the beams 
above. Then came another crash of timbers on tlic 
port side. I leaped off the table and ran, limping, 
to the deck, I do not know why; I wa.s driven by 
some quick and irresistible impulse. I was near out 
of my head, anyway, with the rage of h, ’11110 in me 
and no chance to fight. Well, suddenly, I found my- 
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self stmnblivifr, with drawn sabre, over heaps of the 
hurt and dead tliere on oiu’ reeking deck. It was 
a liorrible place: everytliing tipped over, man and 
gun and nuist and bulwark. The air was full of 
smcilce, but near me 1 could see a topsail of the 
eneiuy. Balls were now i)lunging in the water along- 
side, the spi'ay drenehinf’’ our deck, Some poor ‘ 
man lying low among the dead caught me b5r the 
l)OOl-leg with an appealing gesture. I took hold of 
liis collar, dragging lihn to the eoeUplt. Tlie surgeon 
had just linislicd witli B’ri. His arm was now in 
sling and bandages. He W'as lying on his back, the 
good arm over bis face. There was a lull in the 
cannonading. I U’ent quickly to his side. 

“ How are you feeling?” 1 asked, giving hi.s hand 
a good grip. 

“Nuthin’ t’ brag nv,” he answered. “Never see 
nobody git hell rose with ’em ’s quick es we did — 

Just then we heard the voice of Perry. He stood 
on the stairs calling into the cockpit. 

“ Can any wounded man below there pull a rope? ’* 
he shouted. 

D’ri was on his feet in a jiffy, and wc were both 
clainhering to the deck as anolher scud of junk went 
over ns, Perry was trying, with block and tackle, to 
mount a efirromitle, A handful of men were helping 
Iiiiil, D’ri rushed to the ropes, I following, and we 
both pulled will: a will. A sailor who had lieen hit 
in llie legs bubbled up, .asking for room on the rope. 

1 told him he could be of no use, but he .spat an 
oath, and pointing at my leg, whicli was iiuw bleed- 
ing, swore be was sounder than I, and put up his 
lists to ju’ove it. 1 have seen no lictlcr show of pluck 
in all my lighting, nor any that ever gave me a 
greater pride of rny own people and my country. 
War is a great evil, I licgiii to think, but there is 
nothing finer tlian the sight of a man Who, forgetting 
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iiiraself, I'Ushes into tlie shadow of death for the 
sake of something that is better. At every heave 
oil Uie rope our blood came out of us, until ii bid! 
shattered a pulley, and the gun fell. Perry had 
then a fierce look, but his words were cool, his man- 
ner daunttcs.s. He peered through lifting elond.s of 


him trailing from his shoulder. He liiilted by .s lioat 
swung at tiie davlU on the port side— tlie only one tlial; 
had not gone to splinters. Tliere he called a crew 
about him, and all got quickly aboard the bout — 
seven besides the younger brother of Captain Perry 
— and lowered it. Word flew that he was leaving 
to take comnaand of the sister brig, the Niagara, 
which lay off a quarter of a mile or so from where 
we stood, We all wished to go, but he would have 
only .sound men; there were not a dozen on the 
ship who had all their blood in them. As they 
pulled away, Perry standing in the stern, D’rl 
lifted a bloody, tattered flag, and leaning from tht 
bulwarks, shook it over them, cheering loudly. 

" Give it to ’em! ’’ he shouted. “ We’ll tek care 
o’ the ol’ brig.” 

We were all crying, we poor devils that were 
left behind, One, a mere boy, stood near me 
sw'inging his hat above his head, cheering. Hat 
and hand fell to the dock as I turned to him. He 
was reeling, when D’ri caught him quickly wKh 
his good arm and bore him to the cockpit. 

The little boat was barely a length olf when hcaw 
shot fell splashing in her wake. Soon they w'cro 
dropping all around her. One crossed her how, rip- 
ping it long furrow in the .sea. A chip flew off her 
stern; it lift of .splinters from an oar scattered be- 
hind her. Plunging missiles marked her course with 
a plait of foam, but she rode on bravely, W’e isaw 




J'.er groping uiKler the smoke eloiids; we saw her 
nearing Hiu other brig, mitl were all on tiptoe; llie 
air deai'ecJ a Jittlc, and wc eoiild see tiiem sliip oars 
and go up the side, 'nieii we set our Wood drip- 
ping witli dieers again, we who were wounded there 
on the deck of tlie Lamrenco. laeutcnant Yarnell 
ordered her one flag clown. Aa it sank fluttering, we 
groaned. Our dismay went quickly from man to 
imni. Fre.sently we could hear the ci’ie.s of the 
crounded tliere below. A ninn t^arne .staggering out 
of the cockjiit, and fell to his hmid.s and knees, 
creeping toward u.s and prote.sting fiercely, the blood 
dripping from his mouth between curses. 

“ Another shot would sink her,” Yarnell shouted, 

"Let ’er sink," said D’ri. “Wish t’ God I c’u’d 
put my foot through ‘er bottom. When the flag 
goes down I wan't c’ go tew.’ 

The British turned their guns; we were no longer 
In the smoky paths of thundering canister. The 
was now under fire. We could see the dogs 
of war rushing at her in leushes of flame and smoke. 
Oui little gmiboat's, urged by oar and sweej), rveve 
ha.steiiing to the battle front. We could see their 
men, waist-tdgh above bulwarks, firing as they came. 
The Dotroi: and tlie Queen Ghariotte, two iieavy 
brigs of the British line, had run afoul of each 
other. The iYiocinra, signalling for close nction, bore 
down upoi: them. Crossing the bow of one ship and 
the .stern of the oilier, she raked them with broad- 
sides. We saw braces fly and masts fall in tiic vol- 
ley. Tlie IViOf/om sheered off, pouring .slionl.s of 
riicl.il on a Briti.sh scliomier, .stripping her bare. Our 
liitlo boritij bad cimie up, and were boring into the 
brii'S. Ir. a brief lime— it wns then near three o’clock 
—-a white liag, at the end of a boarding-pike, flut- 
tered over n British deck. iJ’ri, who had been sit- 
ting awhile^ v/tts now up and cheering as he waved 
his cTownless iiat. He had lent his flag, and, in the 
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fliirrv, some one di’opped it ovevboai'cl. D’ri saw it 
fall, and before we conlfl sto2> liirn lie bad leaped 
into tiie sea. I hastened to his help, tossinp a rope’s 
end ns he came up, swimming with one arm, tlie flag 
in his teeth. I towed him to tlie landing-stair and 
helped iiini over. Leaning on my .sboiilder, he shook 
out the tattered flag, its white laced with ins own 

Jiach grabbed a tatter of tlie good flag, pressing 
hard upon D’ri, and put it to hi.s lips and Ids.sed it 
proudly. Tlien we riiarclied up and down, D’ri 
waving it above us — a bloody squad a.s ever walked, 
shouting loudly. D’ri had begun to weaken with 
loss of blood, so I coaxed him to go below with me. 

Idle liattle was over; a Yankee hand was playing 
near by. 

“Perry i.s coming! Perry is coming!” we heard 
them shouting above. 

A feeble cry tliat lir.d in it pride and joy and in- 
extinguishable devotion passeel many a fevered lip 
in the cockpit. 

There were those near who had won a better 
peace, and they lay as a man that listens to what 
were now the merest vanity. 

Perry came, when the sun was low, with a number 
of Bi'itish officers, and received their surrender on 
his own bloody deck. I remember, as they stood by 
the ruined bulwarks and looked down upon tokens 
of wreck and slaughter, a dog began howling dis- 
mally in tlie cockpit. 


LOUD BACON 


Fhakcts Bacok ^Viscount St. Alban), jurwt and 
pliikisophcr, born in Londcm, 1561 ; died 1636. He 
studied three years at Cambridge University and 
then entered the diplomatic .service. In 1618 he w.as 
made I.ord Ciiancellor. His essays appeared in 
His hi.stories of Henry Vlf, Henry Vlfl and 
EJiv.idielb rank next in importance. His philosoph- 
ical works have received the eommend.ation of tlie 
scliolars of four centuries. 


TEANSLATION OF THE 137TH 
PSALM 

W HENAS we sat all sad and desolate. 

By Babylon upon the river’s side. 

Eased from the tasks wliich in our captive state 
We were enforeSd daily to abide, 

Onr luu'ps we liad brought with m to the Held, 

Some solace to our heavy souls to yield. 

But soon we found we failed of our account, ^ 

For when our minds some freedom did obtain, 

Straightways the memory of Sion Mount 

Did cau.se afre.sh our wounds to bleed again? , 

So that with prixsent gifts, .and future fears. 

Our eyes bur.st. forth into a stream of tears. 

As for our harp.s, since sorrow struck them dumb. 

We iianged them on tlie willow-trees were near? 

Yet did our cruel masters to us come, 

Asking of us some Hebrew songs to hear: 

Taunting us rather in our misery, 

Than much delighting in our melody. 
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Alas (said we) who can once force, or frame 
His grieved and oppressed heart to sijig 
The praises of Jehovali’s glorious name, 

111 banishment, under a foreign king? 

In Sion is bis scat and dwelling-place, 

Tlienee doth he show the bilgiitness of his face. 

Hierusalem, where God his throne hiiUi set, 

Siiall an}' hour absent tliee from my mind? 

Then let nip right hand quite lier skill forget, 

Tlien let my voice and words no passage ihid? 
Nay, if I do not thee prefer in all 
That in the compass of my thoughts can fall. 

Remember thou, O X./ord, the cruel cry 
Of Elden’s ehiJdren, wliieh did ring and sound. 
Inciting the Chaldean’s cruelty, 

“ Down with it, down with it, even unto the ground.” 
In that good day repay it unto them, 

Wlien thou shalt visit thy Hierusalem, 

And thou, O Babylon, shalt have thy turn 
By just revenge, and happy shall he be, 

That thy proud walls and towers sliall waste and burn. 
And as thou didst by us, so do by thee. 

Yea, happy he tliat takes thy children’s bones, 
A,wl dasheth them against the pavement stones. 

LIFE 

T he World’s a bubble, and the Life of Man 
Less than a siian: 

In Ms conception wretched, from the womb, 

So to tlie tomb; 

Curst from ids cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

Wlio then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 


LOVE 


Yet, whilst with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best? 

Courts are but only superficial schools 
To (laiKlle fools: 

The rviriil parts are turn’ed into a den 
(If savafte men: 

And where’s a city from foul vice so free, 

But nuiy be term’d the woi-st of all the three? 

Domestic cares afilicl the husband’s bed, 

Or pains his head : 

Those that live single, take it for a curse. 


Or wish them gone: 

What is it, then, to have, or have no wife. 
But single thraldom, or a double strife? 

Our own afFeetion still at homo to please 
Is a disease: 

To cross the seas to any foreign soil. 

Peril and toil : 

Wars with their noise aifright us; when theyce 


rrillE stage is more beholding to love than the life 
1 of men; for as to the singe, love is even mat- 
of eoraedies, arid now and then of tragedies; 
hut in life it doth mneh mischief; sometimes like a 
siren, sometimes like a fmy. You may observe that 
aiuongal all the great and worthy persons (whereof 
' tl)e memory rem.iineth, cither ancient or recent) 


there is not one that hath been transporter! to the 
mad rJegree of love, which shows iliai: grea t spirits 
and great Inisiness do keep out this weak passion. 
You must except, nevertlielc-ss, Mareii.s Antonias, 
tlie half partner of the empire of Home, and Appins 
Claudius, the decemvir rind law-giver; wliereof the 
former was indeed a voluptuous man, and inordi- 
nate; but the latter was an aiestere and wi.se mm; 
and therefore it seems (tliough rarely) that love can 
find entrance, not only into an ojieii heart, Imt also 
into a heart well fortified, if watch he not well kept. 
It is a poor saying of Kpicurius, “Satis m.igmim 
ulter alteri thcutrmn aunius”; us if man. imide for 
the contemplation of heaven, and ail noliie olijeets, 
should do notliing but kneel before a little idol, and 
make himself a .subject, tliougiv not of the mouth 
(as beasts are), yet of the eye, which w.as given him 
for Wgher purposes. It is a strange thing to note 
tlie excess of this passion, and how it braves the 
nature and value of things by tliis, that the speak- 
ing in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in nothing 
hut love; neither is it merely in the phrase; for 
whereas it liath been w'dl said, “That the arch 
flatterer, with whom all tlie pretty flatterer, s have 
intelligence, is a man’s seif” ; certainly the lover is 
more; for there was never a proud man thought so 
absurdly well of himself as the lover doth of the 
person loved; and therefore it wa.s well said, “That 
it is impo.s.sible to love and to be wI.se.’^ Neither 
doth this weakness appear to others only, mid not 
to the p,arty loved, imt to the loved most of all, ex- 
cept the love he reciprocal; for it is a true rule, 
that love is ever rewarded, either with tlie reeiproeal 
or with an inward or secret contempt ; by how much 
more the men ought to beware of this pas.sion, 
w'nich loseth not only other things, but itself. As 
for the other losses, the poet’s relation doth well 
figure them: “That he that preferred Helena quit- 
J9i 




ted tlie gifts of Juno iiiul Pailas”; for whosoever 
esi;ecinetli too much of amorous affection quittcth 
both riches and wisdom. This jjassion hath its 
floods in the very times of weakness, which are great 
prosperity and great adversity, though tliis latter 
hath hceii les.s observed; both which times kindle 
kn e, and make it more fervent, and therefore show 
it to he the child of folly. Tliey do best who, if they 
ctuiQot l.)nt admit love, yet make it keep quarter, 
and sever it wholly from their .se-rious affairs and 
actions of life; for if it eheek once with business, 

It troui)letli men’s fortunes, and maketh men that 
tliey can no ways lie true to their own ends. I 
know not how, but martial men are given to love; 

I t! link it is hut as tliey are given to wine; for perils 
commonly ask to be paid in jileasures. 

There is in man’s nature a seci’et inclination and 
•notion towards love of others, which, if it be not 
spent upon some one or a few, doth naturally 
spread itself towards many, and maketli men become 
humane and eharitable, n.s it is seen sometimes in 
friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly 
love perfeeteth it; but wanton love eorrupteth and 
embasseth it. 

OF DEATH 

M en fear death as children fear to go in the 
dark; mid as that natural fear in children 
is increased with talcs, so is the other. Certainly, 
the contemjilation of death, as the wages of sin, and ,j| 

the passage to another world, is holy and religious; “ 

but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is 
weak. Yet in religious meditations there is some- 
times mixture of vanity and of superstition. And 
by him that spake only as a philo.sopher and natural 
man, it was well said, “The surroundings of death 
terrify more than death itself.” It is worthy the 
TW 
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o)}Serving that there is no psssjon oJ' {l>e luincl of 
man so weak but it mates and masters the fear of 
death; and therefore death is no sue]) terrible en- 
emy, when a man hath so many attendants about 
him that can v.'in the combat of him. Heveriire tri- 
umphs over death; love .slights it; honor aspireth 
to it; grief flieth to it; fear iireoccnpielh il -nay, 
we read, after Otlio tlie emperor iiad slain luiiiself, 
pity (which is the tcnderest of alt'ectioii.s) jjrovoked 
many to die out of mere conipas.sion to their sov- 
ereign, and a.s the truest sort of follower, s. It is 
as natural to die as to he born ; and to a little 
infant, pierhaps, the one is as painful ns the otlier. 
He tiiat dic.s in an earnest pursuit i.s like one that 
is wounded in liot blood, who, for the time. sc,aree 
feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent 
upon somewhat that is good doth avert the dolors 
of death. But, above all, believe it, the sweetest 
cantiele is A'a/ic dimUiis, when a man hath obtained 
wortliy ends and expectations. Death hath this also; 
that it openetli the gate to good fame and extin- 
gulsheth envy. “The same, person shall be beloved 
when dead.” 


OF MAB,RIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE 

H e that hath wdfe and children hath given host- 
ages to fortune; for they are iiupedimciils lo 
great entcrpri.ses, either of virtue or miscliief. Cer- 
tainly the be.st works, and of greatest; merit for the 
public, have proceeded from the iinmarriecJ or eliild- 
Ie.ss men, wiiich boUi in afFection and means liave 
married and endowed the public. Yet it were grtat 
reason that those that have children .should have 
greatest care of future times, unto w'hi<*h they 
know they must transmit their de.arest plodge.s. Un- 
married men are best friends, be.st raa;.i.ev.s, best 
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: OF MAItKIAQlS AND SINGLE LIEE 

■rvantii; but aot always liest subjects; for they 
■e light to run away— and almost ail fugitives are 
f that condition, A single life doth well with 
lurchmen, for charity will hardly ivater the ground 
here it must fust fill a pool. It is indifferent for 
idges and magistivites; for if they be facile and 
UTiijit, you shall havi; a servant live times worse 
lan a wife, h'or .soldier.s, I find generals com-i 
lonly, in their hortatives, pnt men in mind of their 
ive.s and their cliildrcn, and I think the dcsiiising 
f marriage amongst the Turks irmketh the vulgar 
ilrlier more base. Certainly, wife and children are 
kind of discipline of Immanity; and single men, 
lougli tliey be many times more charitable, because 
leir means are less exliaust, yet, on the other side, 
ley are more cruel and hard-hearted (good to 
lake severe inquisitors), because their tenderness, 
not so oft called upon. Wives are young men’s 
iisti’e.sses ! companions for middle age, and old 
lens’ mtrsea; so that a man may have a quarrel to 
larry when he will. Hut yet lie was reputed one 
f the wise men that made answer to the question 
hen a man should msrry! “ A young man, not yet; 
a elder man, not at ail.” 
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JoAuiTA DAit-tiE, a Scottish pocftess. born in Both- 
well, Laiiarksiiire, lT(i3; died in Engltiiid in lS.5u 
She wiis encou raped in her literiirv as]iirations iijf Sir 
"ii^aiicr Scoit, and “il'he Eaniily Lcseiid,” irmii iicr 
“Piays on the Passions,” was presented at Edin- 
burgh under Ids auspices. She is known to our day 
tthrough a number of sliort poems. 


WOO’D AND MARRIED AND A* 

T he bride slie is winsome and bonny, 
Her iiair it is snooded sue sleek, 

A.nd faithfu’ and kind is her Johnny, 

Yet fast fa’ the tears on her elieek, 

New pearlins are cause of her sorrow. 

New ])earlins and plenisldng, toos 
The bride that Iia.s a’ to borrow 
Hos e’en right mickle ado. 

Woo’d and married and aM 
Woo’d and married and a’! 

Jsna she very weel aff 
To be woo’d and married at 

Her Miither then hastily spak’t 
“The lassie is glaikit wi’ pridej 
In my pouch 1 had never a plack 
On the day when I was a bride. 

Ei’en tttk’ to your wlieel, and be olever.. 

And draw out your thread in the sun 5 
The gear that is gifted, it never 
Wiil last like the gear tliat Is won. 
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Woo’d iintl rnarrietl and a' 
Wi’ liavins and tocher sac 
think ye are very wcel aff 
To l)e woo’d and laarricd ; 


Toot, toot!” (po’ Ircr gray-headed faillxer, 

“ She’s less o’ a bride than a bairn ; 

Slie’s ta’en like a cout tTae the heather, 

Wi’ sense and discretion to learn. 

Half husband, I trow, and half daddy, 

As humor inconstantly leans. 

The chiel maun be patient and steady, 

That yokes wT a mate in her teems. 

A kerchief sae douce and sae neat, 

O'er her locks that the wind n.sed to blaw 
I’m baith like to laugh and to greet, 

When I think o’ her married at a’ ! ” 


Then out ispak’ the wily bridegroom, 

Weel waled were his wordic.s, I ween: — 
I’m rich, though my coffer be toom, 

Wi’ the bLnlss o’ your bonny blue ecn. 
I’m prouder o’ thee by my side, 

Though thy ruflies or ribbons be few. 
Than if Kate o’ the Croft were iny bride, 
Wi’ purfies and pcarlins enow. 

Dear and dearest of ony ! 

Ye’re woo’d and buikil and a’! 

And do ye think scorn o’ yonr Johnny, 
And grieve to be married at a’ ? ” 


She turn’d and slie blush’d and she smil’d. 
And she looket sae bashfully down; 

The pride o’ her heart vvas beguil’d. 

And she played wi’ the sleeves o’ her gown; 
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She twirled the tag o’ her lace. 

And she nippet her bodice sae blue, 
Sync blinket sae sweet in his face, 
And aff lilce a maukin she iiew. 
Woo’d and married and a’ ! 

Wi’ Johnny to roose her and a’ i 
She tliinks hersel’ very wcel aff. 

To be woo’d and married and a’ ! 


IT WAS ON A MORN 

f T was on a morn, when we were thrang, 

Tlie kirn it crooned, the cheese was making, 
And iiannocks on Hie girdle baking. 

When ane at the door chappt ioud and Jang. 

Yet the anld gudewi fe and her mays sac tight. 
Of a’ tliis bauld din took sma’ notice, I ween} 
For a chap at the door in braid daylight 
Is no like a chap that’s heard at e’en. 

But the docksy auld laird of the Warlock glen, 
Wha waited without, half Mate, half cheery, 
And langed for a sight o’ his winsome deary, 
liaised up the latch, and came crousely ben. 

His coat it was new and his o’erlay wa.s white, 
His mittens and hose were conic and bien; 

But a wooer that coine.s in braid daylight 
Is no like a wooer that comes at e’en. 

He greeted the carline and lasses sae brnw, 

\nd his bare iyart pow sae smoothij lie stiaikii 
And he looket about, like a body luilf glaifcit, 
On bonny sweet Nanny, the yoimgest o’ a’. 
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“ Ha, laird!” quo’ the carline, “ and look ye that 

. way? 

Fye, let na’ sic fancies bewilder you clean: 

An elderiin man, ill the noon o’ the day, 

Should be wiser than youngsters that come at e’en.’’ 

Na, na,” quo’ the pawky aulcl wife, “ I trow. 
You’ll no’ fash your head wi’ a yoiithfu’ gilly, 

As wild and a.s skeig <i.s a mnirlanfl lilly; 

Black Madge, is far better anti fitter for yon.” 

He hein’cl and lie haw’d, and lie drew in his moutli, 
And he .squeezed the blue bannct his twa hands 
between, 

For a wooer that comes when the .sun ’s i’ the south 
Is inair landward than wooers that come at e’en. 

Black Madge is sae earefu’” — ^“What’s that to 
me ? ” 

“She’s sober and eydent, has sen.se in her noddle: 
She’s douce and re.speckit ” — “ I cure na’ a bodle: 
Love winna be guided, and fancy ’s free.” 

Madge tossed b.ack her head wi’ a saucy .slight. 

And Nanny, loud laughing, ran out to the greenj 
For a wooer lliat comes when the sun .shines bright 
Is no like a wooer tliat comes at e’en. 

Then away flung the laird, and loud mutter’d he, 

“ A’ the daughters of live, between Orkney and 
Tweed, 01 ‘ 

Black or fair, young or aiild, dame or damsel or 
widow, , 

May gang in their pride to the de’il for mo ! ” 

Bill, tlie aukl gudewife and her mays sae tight 
Cared little for a’ his stour banning, 1 ween; 

For a wooer tliat comes in braid daylight 
Is no like a wooer that comes at e’en. 


HONORE DE BALZAC 

HowoEiii DE BaijiaCj the greatest of French novel- 
ists, born at Tours in 1799; died in Faria in 
18.50. He began tlie writing of short stories when 
still ill his teems, and at twenty-Ave had publi.shed 
about thirty. None were popular. In 18-19 lie pub- 
lished “ Les Dernier-s Chouans,” which established his 
reputation. 


rilE GKEATNESS AND THE DECLINE 
OE CESAR BIEOTTEAU 

(Copyright by Little, Ilrown & Co., Miss Wormeloy, traoslator) 

W HEN C^sar came to Paris, he could read, 
write, and cipher; his education stopped 
there; lus laborious life had hindered him from a'> 
quiring any ideas and knowledge foreign to the busi- 
ness of perfumery. Constantly mingling with people 
u'ho were indifferent to science and letters, whose 
education did not go beyond specialtie.s ; having no 
time to devote to elevating studies, the perfmner be- 
came a practical man. He was forced to adopt the 
language, errors, opinions of the Parisian bourgeois 
— the class who admire Moliiive, Voltaire and Rous- 
seau on faith, who purchase tiieir works without 
reading them; who maintain that it i.s proper to say 
ormoire, because ladies lock up in tliose articles of 
furniture their or (gold) and their dre.sses which 
formerly were almost always made of laoirc, and 
that «rmo iVfl is a corruption, Polier, Talmii, Mad- 
emoiselle Mars, were, the bourgeois believes, million- 
aires ten times over, and did not live like other liu- 
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man beinftS! the RPCiit tragedian ate man-flesh; Mad- 
emoiselle Mars sometimes made a fricassee of pearls^ 
in iraitfition of a codelirated Egyptian actress. The 
Emperor liad leather ])ockets in his waistcoats to 
enal)le him to tulie smifF l)y the handful, and rode 
at fall gallop up the stair.s of the orangery at Ver- 
sailles. Author.s and artists died in the hospital in 
consequence of tlieir oddities; they \rere, besides, all 
atheists, whom it behooved people not to admit into 
their hon.ses. .Toseph I.eba.s cited, with a shudder, 
the history of hi.s sister-in-law Augitstinels inarriagT; 
with tile iiuinter Sornmervieux. Astronomers lived 
on siiider.s. These luminou.s specimens of their 
knowledge of the French language, of dramatic art, 
politics, literature, and science, indicate the scope 
of their Intellects. A poet, who passes along the rue 
des Lombardis, and inlmles the prevailing perfumes, 
may dream of Asia there. Breathing the odor of 
vetyver in a green-house, he may betioUl the aimdes 
of the East. Tlie splendons of cochineal remind him 
of the poems, the religion, tlie eastc.s of the Broli- 
mins. Coming in contact with inwrought Ivory, he 
mounts, in imagination, upon the back of on ele- 
phant, and there, in a muslin pavilion, makes love 
like the king of Lahore. But the shop-keeper is 
ignorant w'hence come the articles in which he deals, 
and wliere they grow. Birotteaii knew nothing what- 
ever of natural history or clicmistry. In regarding 
Vaiiquelin tis a great man, he considered him as an 
exception; lie resembled the retired grocer who thus 
slirewdlv summed up a disciis.sion on the way in 
which tea is brought to E'rnnce! “Tea comes only 
in two ways, by cararnn or by Havre." According 
to Birotteau, aloes and opium were to be found only 
in the rue des Lombard.s. 'Ilie pretended rose-water 
of Constantinople was made, like cologne-water, 
at Paris, These names of places were shams, in- 
tiented to please the French, who cannot endure the 
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I>rot5u<.'tions of tlieir own country. A French n>er“ 
ch:int v.’iis bound to cull his discovery English, in 
order to make it popular, as in England a druggist, 
iittrihutcs his to .France. Nevcrtheles.s, Cesar could 
not be quite II dunce and a blockhead; integrity 
and benevolence gave respcctaliiiity to Uie acts of 
lii.s life, for a good deed obliterates any amount of 
ignorance. His constant succes.s gave him a-Siuirance. 
-Vt Faris, as.snrancc is accepted for the power of 
which it is the sign. 

Having thoroughly learned the character of Cesar 
during the first three years of their married life, his 
wife was in a constant fever of an.xiety; she repre- 
sented, in this union, the part of sagacity and fore- 
.sight, doubt, hesitation and fear; as Ci5sar repre- 
•sentecl that of audacity, ambition, action, and the 
extraordinary aucce.ss of fatality. In spite of appear- 
ances, the trade.sman was timid, whilst his wife 
possessed real patience and courage. Thus, a nar- 
row-minded and ordinary man, without education, 
without ideas, without knowledge, without decided 
character, who, on general principles, could not have 
succeeded on the most uncertain market in the world, 
came, by his discreet conduct, by bis sentiment of 
justice, by his truly Christian goodness of heart, by 
his love for the only woman he had ever po.sscssed, 
to be regarded as a remarkable man, a.s one courage- 
ous and full of resolution. The public saw Ihe re- 
sults only. His associates, with the. exception of 
Pillerault and Judge Popinot, saw Cesar but super- 
ficially, and could not form an opinion of iiim. Be- 
sides, tile twenty or thirty friends who assneialed 
with each other were con-stantly uttering the .same 
stupidities, repenting the same common-places, and 
all regarded each other a.s superior beings in their 
own waliis of life. The women vied wUh each other 
in dinners and dress; eacli one of them had said alt 
she knew when she had said a word of contempt 
S04 
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for lier husband. M.'idamB Birott&'iu alone hod the 
good .‘iense to treat hers with honor and resiject in 
public; she .saw in him n man who in .spite of his 
secret iiu'fipaoity, had acquired their fortune, and in 
whose coiisid elation .she participated. She .sorac- 
tiiriesi asked her.self, however, wiiat the world could 
be, if all men of pretended .sujicriority riacinbled 
her husband. Such conduct contrilmted not a little 
to sustain the rc-spectful c.steeni awarded to a tradc.s^ 
inari, in a country svlierc women are so prone to liring 
their hiistiands into disrespect and to complain of 
them in public. 

Ce.sar wa.s now forty years old. The labors wliich 
he performed in liis laboratory had given him a few 
premature wrinkles, and had slightly silvered his 
long bushy hair, around which the pressure of his 
hat made a glistening circul.ar impression. His 
heavy eyebrows might have alarmed the beholder, 
had not his blue eyes, with their clear and lionest 
expression, been in perfect harmony with his open 
and manly forehead. His nose, broken at it.s base, 
and very large at Ihc end, gave him tlie .surprised air 
of the quidnuncs of Paris. His lips were full, and 
his fat chin hung perpendicularly down. His square 
and highly colored face indicated, by the disposition 
of the wrinldes and tlie general style of his physi- 
ognomy, the ingenuous cunning of the ))eusaut. Tiie 
strengtir of ins body, tlie heaviness of his Jimb.s, the 
squareiic.ss of his back, and the width of his feet — 
evcrylliing about him in short— denoted the villager 
transported to Pari.s. His large and hairy hand.s, 
ids fat, wrinkled fingers, hi.s big square nails, would 
have borne witncs.s to Ins origin, even if tlierc had 
been no traces of it in ins person. He h.ad con- 
stantly upon his lips that benevolent smile which 
shop-keepers assume upon , tlie entrance of a cus- 
tomer; and yel Ihi.s commercial smile was the faith- 
ful image of hi.s internal content, and represented 
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the true stote of his tranquil soul. His haljituiil din-, 
trust never went beyond his business ; his caution left 
him when he crossed the threshold of the I'lxcluiiige 
or when he closed his ledger. Smspiciou was to him 
what his printed hill-heads were, a necessary and 
<'.omi)onent part of all bargain and sale. His face jjre- 
sented a sort of comic assurance, of fatuity mimrled 
with good-fellowshiii, wliich rendered liirn an originul 
type, as it took away from tlie resenil)lani.’e, othcr- 
wi.se perfect, with the flat physiognoiny of tlie 
Parisian bourgeois. Without this air of guileless 
admiration and faith in hiin.self, he would have iii- 
.spired too much re.specti he thus innintained his re- 
lationship with mankind, by contributing his sUara 
of tiie ridiculous. 

When t<a)king, lie habitually held his hands behind 
his hack. Wlien he thought he liad said something 
smart or gallant, lie raised himself twice upon his 
toes, and fell back again heavily, as if to emphasi/.e 
his remark. In the heal of a discussion, he would 
sometimes turn hrisldy round, walk a few steps as 
if he were going to seek for furtlier; arguments, and 
return sharply upon his antagonist. He never in- 
terrupted IV speaker, and often fell a victim to this 
exact observance of propriety, for tlic other cut in 
whenever they could, and the poor man would be: 
obliged to depart without getting in a word edgewise. 
His great experience in coinraereial matters had 
given him certain peculiar ways whieli many per- 
.sons called manias. When a note was not taken up, 
he sent it lo tlie proper offleer, and thought no mure 
of it except to receive the principal, interest and ex- 
penses; the officer had instructions to press llie mat- 
ter until the tr<-ulesman was bankrupt, and then to 
stop all proceedings: C&ar pul the notes in his 
pockets and never went to any meetings of the credi- 
tors. This system and his iniplacahie delcslalion of 
hankrujits, he had derived from Kagoii, wiio, in the 
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covii'se of !iis iriercaiitiie experience, had discovered 
thill; so much time was lost in litigation, that, the 
meager and uncertain dividend produced by ar- 
rangemente and compromises was more than corn- 
pensated tiy tlie time spent, in going and corning, and 
running after the excuses the dishonest are ever so 
ready to make. 

“ .If the hankimpt is an Iionc.st man,” said Rngon, 
‘‘ and recovers iiiin.sclf, he will pay you. If he still 
contiimes penniless, and is .simply imfortnnate, why 
torment him? And if lie is a rascal, you’ll never get 
anr'tliing any way. Your well-known .severity causes 
you to he regarded as intractable, and as no com- 
promise with you is ]io.ssihle, as long ns a man can 
pay any one, it’s you tliat he pays.” 

C(5aar arrived at an appointment the moment 
agreed upon, and ten minutes afterward he left with 
an inflexibility that notliing could conquer; so that 
his own punctuality rendered those who had bu.siiies.s 
with him punctual themselves. 

The costume which he had adojrted rvns in har- 
mony with his manners and his physiognomy. No 
power on earth could have induced liim to give up 
ids wliite muslin cravats, tlie ends of wliich, em- 
broidered by his wife or ins daughter, hung dowy 
under his neck. His single-breasted white Marseilles 
waistcoat came very low down upon ins .somewhat 
prominent stomach; for C&ar was slightly corpu- 
lent; He wore blue pantaloons, black silk stockings, 
and shoe.s. the strings of wliicli were eoastantly com- 
ing untied. Hi.9 olive-green frock-coat, always too 
large for him, and his broad-brimmed hat, gave him 
tlic air of ii qunlter. When he dressed himself for 
Sunday evening; he put on a pair of silk .small- 
cloihc.s, shoe.s witli gilt buckles, and his inevitable 
single-lirc.a.stcd waistcoat, slightly open at tlie top 
to show his plaited shirt-frill. His chcstnut-colored 
vlolh coat was long in the waist and wide in the 
207 
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skirts. He eontinuedj up lo 1819, to u-c.ar two watch- 
chains, lianging parallel to each other, but he only 
put ort the second when he considered himself 
dressed. , 

Such was Ciisar Birotteau, a worthy creature upon, 
whom the mysterious deiticswlio attend upon tlie 
iiirth of men had refu.sed to confer tlie potter of 
taking genend views either of politics or life, nr tliat 
of raising himself above the social level of the mid- 
dling chesses. He followed in everything tiie wind- 
ing W'ajss of routine; every opinion tvliich iie lieid 
had been communicated to him by othcr.s, and he 
applied them witliout examination. Blind but good, 
not intellectual but profoundly religious, he was a 
man perfectly pure in licart. In liis heart burned 
one first and only love, tlie light and strength of liis 
life; for his endeavors to rise, and the little infor- 
mation he had acquired, sprang from ills affection 
for his wife and daugliter. 

As for Madame Cesar, thirty-seven years old at 
this time, she resembled tlie Venus of Milo so closely 
tliat all who knew her saw her veiy portrait in that 
admirable statue when tlie Due de llivihre sent it to 
Paris. In a few months, however, sonw and trou- 
ble so diffused tlieir j'ellow tints over lier dar.slingly 
white skin, , so cruelly undermined and disclosed the 
bluisti circle within which played her fine sparkling 
eyes, tliat she had the appearance of an old ma- 
donna ; for she still preserved, in the midst of her 
decay, a pleasing ingenuousness of manner, a pure 
though melanelioly look, and it was impossible not to 
consider her still a handsome woman, and one singu- 
larly reserved and dignifled in her demeanor. At 
the ball contemplated by Cesar, .she was destined to 
enjoy one final and public triumph of beauty. 

.Every life has its apogee— a period during which 
the causes which operate are in exact proportion witli 
the results tliey produce. This high noon of exist- 
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eiice, in which every moving force is in equilibrium 
uml is manifested in its highest state, is common, 
not only to organized beings, but to cities, nations, 
ideas, institutions, trades, enterprises; ail of which, 
like noble families nnd dynasticji, spring up, come 
to perfection, and fall. Whence comes the severe 
impartiality with wliieli tlii-s theme of increase and 
decay is applied to all earthly organizations? l'’or 
death itself, in times of plague or epidemic, now ad- 
vances, now slacltens its course, now revive.s and 
now slcep.s. Onr glolie it.self is perhaps a mere 
rocket, a little more durable than the rest. History, 
in perpetually repeating the cause.s of the greatness 
and decline of everything that has been seen on 
earth, ought, one would think, to warn mankind of 
the proper time to arrest the play of their faculties; 
but neither conquerors nor actons, neither women 
nor authors, ever listen to its salutary voice. 

C&ar Birotteau, who .should have regarded him- 
self as having arrived at the apogee of his fortunes, 
chose to consider tliis halting-time ns a new point 
of departure. He did not know — nnd neither nations 
nor kings have soiiglit to write tliem in ineffaceable 
characters— the causes of the downfalls with wliich 
history is rife, and of which both mercantile and 
sovereign houses have furnished such terrible exam- 
ples, Why sliould not new pyramids be erected, to 
Icecp continually before the world this principle, ap- 
plicable not only to the politics of nations but to 
tlie economy of private individuals, that whmever 
the efeet prodiwed hcui ceased to be m direct oovf 
need ion. and in oqnal proportion wUh its cause, dis~ 
onjanKiation has began? Such movements, however, 
are everywhere to be seen, in the traditions and 
stories uiiich speak to us of the past, which embody 
the caprices of ungovernable destiny, whose hand 
effaces our dreams and shows us that the greatest 
events are summed up in an idea. Troy and Napo- 
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icon avB naught but poems. May this history he the, 
poem of the obscure domestic vicissitudes in beliulf 
of which no voice has been raised, aJl destitute, as 
fney appear, of greatness; while, on the. contrary, 
and for the same reason, they are immense. We are 
not now treating of individual woe.s, but of the suf- 
ferings of a people. 


The indl, like, a blazing rocket, died out and came 
to an end at five o’clock in the morning, yVt that 
time, hut forty carriages remained of the hundred 
and odd which had filled the rue St, Honord, The 
company were dancing a country dance — dethroned 
in after years by the German cotillion and the Eng- 
lish galop. l!)n Tillet, Roguin, Cnrclot, junior, the 
Count de Grandville, and Jules Desmarets were nt 
the gaming table. Dn Tillet had won three thousand 
francs. The first rays of dawn appeared and paled 
the light of the eandlp.s: the i)layers rose and wit- 
nessed the closing dance. In the liouses of the bour- 
geois, the transports of the breaking nj) rarely pass 
without the enactment of a few extr.avagances. The 
important characters are gone: the intoxication of 
the motion, the communientive warmth of the at- 
mosphere, the spirit lurking in the most apparently 
innocent l)everages, have by this .time softened even 
the old Indies’ stiffe.st joints, and they comiilaisanlly 
take part in the dance, and yield to tlie folly of the 
rnomeut: the men perspii'e, llieir hair comes out of 
curl and hangs down limp over their faces, giving 
them a grotesque and . laughter-provoking aspect; 
the young women become giddy, :iud llie wreatlis 
upon their heads begin to rain flowers ujion tlie floor. 
The Momus of the bourgeois appears, and mirth 
follows in his train! A burst of laughter welcomes 
to 
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service. iVIatifat <luiict^cl witli a M’oman’.? . bonnet oa 
bi.s head; Celestin abandoned himself to buffoonery. 

A few of the women frantically clapped their hands 
together when required by the figure of this inter- 
minable dance. 

“ What a good time they are having ! ” said Birol- 
teau, delighted. 

“ 1 only hope they -won’t break anything,” said Con- 
stance to lier uncle. 

“Yonr liall is tlie most magnificent I have ever 
sec^n, and I have seen a great iiinny,” said dn Tillet 
to his former master on bidding him good night. 

In tliat sul)litne composition — the eight syraphoiiies 
of Beethoven — there 1.4 a fantasia with nil the gran- 
deur of an epic poem, which is tlie burden of the 
finale to the symphony in C minor. When, after the 
dallying preparations of tlie sublime magician so 
admirably interpreted by Habeneck, the leader of 
the orchestra, a wave of that enthusiast’s hand rolls 
up the rich curtain of the scene, summoning forth 
with his baton the dazzling theme in which all the 
powers of music have lieen concentrated, poets, wliose 
hearts then bent within them, will comprehend how 
Birotteau’s ball produced, in his simple life, the 
effect produced uiion them by tliis teeming air, to 
'ivhlch, perhaps, the symphony in C owes its suprem- 
acy over Us brillinnl sisters. A radiant fairy darts' 
forward and raises her wand. Tlie listener hears the 
rustling of tlie purple curtain, raised by angels’ 
hands. Gates of gold, .sculptured like the portals 
of the Florentine Bapti.slery, revolve on their dia- 
riiond hinges. The eye is lost in .splendid views; at 
one glance it embraces a colomiade of marvelous 
palaces, in which flit beings of heavenly bivtli. The 
incense of glory smokes, the altar of happiness 
flashes, you breathe a perfumed airt Creatures, 
who.se smile is divine, clothed in white tunics edged 
with blue, pH.ss lightly before your eyes, disclosing , s 
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faces of superhuman beiiuty and forms of ii!finit<5 
grace. Cupids hover around, shedding the light of llicir 
torciios upon the scene. Yon feel yourself belovi'di 
you are bie.sKed in a happiness which you inliah: with- 
out conipreliending how, bathed in the waves of har- 
mony which flows in living .streams, and runs for 
all, with tlie nectar they have chosen, "I'he sweet 
aspirations of your heart are for one instant real- 
ized. Tile cnelianler, having convoyed you throngli 
tile heavens, plunges you ime.k, by tlic profound 
and rnysterion.s transition of the violoncellos, into 
the morass of cold realities, to drag you forth once 
more, when yon tliirst anew for his divine melodics, 
and when yonr soul cries out. Again ! The psycho- 
logic analysi.s of the culminating imint of this 
glorious finale, will answer for that of the emotions 
showered on C6sar and Constance by this wondroun 
festivity. Collinet, Birotteau’s chief musician, had 
performed the finale of their commercial symphony 
upon his .squeaking three-holed fife. 

Weary, but blest, the three Birotteaus fell asleep 
by daylight, to the dying tnurmnr.s of thi.s ball, 
which, in buikling.s, repair.s, furniture, refreshments, 
and dre.ss. cost, tliough CAsar was far from suspect- 
ing it, hard upon sixty thousand francs. Such was 
the i.5sue of the fatal red ribbon fa-stened by a 
king to a pcrfumer’.s buttonhole.. Should Ce.sar 
Birotteau meet with misfortune, thi.s absurd expen- 
diture was enough to bring him before the correc- 
tionul police. A tradesman who goes to c.xpeusf.s 
considered inordinate in his position, may be found 
guilty of simple bankruptcy, us distiiigui.slied from 
fraudulent bankruptcy. It is perluips worse to go 
licfore a petty tribunal charged with folly and in- 
discretion, tiian to appear at the bar of the court of 
assizes for one immen.se imposture. In the eyes of 
rertain people, it is better to be criminal tlian weak. 
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EUGENIE GRANDET 

(Oopyriglit by Little, Brown & Co. Mies Translator) 

f N tlie pure tunl njonotonous life of young girls 
iliere conies ii delicious hour when the sun sheds 
its rays into their soul, when the flowers express their 
thoughts, when the tiirobbings of the lieart send up- 
ward to the brain their fertilizing warmtli and melt 
nil thoughts into a vague desire — day of innocent 
melancholy and dulcet joys ! When babes begin to 
see, they smile 5 when a young girl first perceives the 
senlimoiit of nature, she smiles as she smiled wlien 
an infant. If light is the first love of life, is not 
love a light to the heart? The moment to see within 
the veil of earthly tilings had come for Eugenie. 

An eiirly riser, lihe all provincial girls, she was 
up betimes and said her prayers, and then began the 
business of dressing — a business which henceforth 
was to have a meaning. First she brushed and 
smoothed her chcslimt hair and twisted its heavy 
masses to the top of her head witli the utmost 
care, preventing tlic loo.se tresses from str.ayiiig, 
and giving to her head a symmetry which heightened 
the timid candor of lier face; for the simplicity of 
these accessories accorded well with the innocent sin- 
cerity of its lines. As she washed her hands again 
and again in the cold water which linrdened and red- 
dened the skm, slie looked at lier handsome round 
arm.s and asked liei'self what iicr cousin did to make 
hi.s liarids so softly wdiilc, his nails so delicately 
curved. She put on new stockings and her pi'ettiest 
slioes. Slie laced her corset straight, without, .skip- 
l-ving a single eyelet. And then, wishing for the first 
time in her life to appear to advantage, slic felt the 
joy of having a neiv gown, well made, which ren- 
dered her attractive. 

As she finislied her toilet the clock of the pari.sb 
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dmroh Struck the hour: to her astonishmrsiit, it was 
oniy seven. The desire of having plenty of time for 
diessing carefully had led her to get up too early. 
Ignorant of the art of retouching every curl and 
studying every effect, Eugdnie simply crossed her 
arms, .sat down hy the window, and looked at the 
court-yard, tlie narrow garden, and the high ter- 
raced walls that overtopped it; a dismal, hedged-in 
prospect, yet not wholly devoid of those mysteriou.s 
beauties which belong to solitary or uncultivated 
nature. Near the kitclicn w'as a well surrounded l>y 
a curb, with a pulley fastened to a bent iron rod 
clasped by a vine wliosc leave.s were withered, red- 
dened, and .sliriveled by the season. From tlienee the 
tortuous shoots straggled to tlie wall, clutched it, 
and run the whole length of the house, ending near 
the wood-pile, where the logs w'cre ranged with as 
much prer,i.sion as the books in a libI■al'3^ The pave- 
ment of the court-yard showed tlie black stains pro- 
duced in time by licliens, herbage, and the absence 
of nil movement or friction. The tiiick walls wore a 
coating of green mo.ss streaked with waving brown 
lines, and tlie eight stone steps at the bottom of the 
court-j’-ard wliich led up to tlie gate of the garden 
were disjoined and hidden beneath tall plants, like 
the tomb of a knight buried by his widow in tlic 
daj'S of the Crusade.s. Above a foundation of moss- 
grown, crumbling stones was a trelli.s of rotten wood, 
half fallen from decaj'; over them clambered and 
intertwined at will a mass of clustering creepers. 
On each side of the latticed gate stretched the 
crooked arras of two stunted applc-tree.'s. Three 
parallel walks, gravelled and separated from eacli 
other by scpiare bed.s, where the earth was held in 
by box-borders, made the garden, which terminated, 
beneath a terrace of the old walls, in a group of 
lindens. At the farther end were raspberry-bushes,* 
’-a the other, near the house, an immense walnut- 
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sfrooped its brandies almost into the window of the I 

miser’s sanctum. . ,1 

A dear day and the beautiful autumnal sun conv i 

mon to the banlis of the Loire were bcRiiining to melt ! 

the honr-frust which the night had lain on these iiic- I 

turesciuc objects, on the avails, and on the plants ' 

tvliich swatlied the garden and tlie court-yard/ 

Eugenie found a novel ehann in tlie aspect of thing-s 
lately so insignilicant to her. A thousand confu.sed 
thought.s ciiMie to birth in lier.miiid and grew there, 
ns the sunbeams grew without along the wall. Slie 
felt that impulse of delight, vague, inexplicable, 
which wraps the moral being as a cloud, wraps the 
physical body. Her thoughts were all in keeping 
with the details of this strange landscape, and the 
harmonies of her heart blended with the harmonies 
of nature. When the sun readied an angle of the 
wall where the “Venus-hair” of southern climes 
drooped its thick leaves, lit with the changing colors 
of a iiigeon’s breast, celestial rays of hope illumined 
the future to her eyes, and thenceforth she loved 
to gasse upon that piece of wall, on its pule flowers, 

Its blue harebells, its wilting heiiiage, with w'hich she 
mingled memories as tender ns tliose of childhood, 

Tlie noise made by each leaf ns it fell from its twig 
in the void of tliat echoing court gave answer' to 
the secret questionings of the young girl, wlio could 
hnve stnyecl Ihere tlie livelong day without perqciving 
tile flight of time. Tiieii came Itimulfiious heavings 
of tlie soul. She rose oflen, went lo her glass, and 
looked at herself, as an author in good faith lookfi 
at Ills Avork to critici'/.e it and blame it in ids own 

am not beautiful enough for him t" Such was 
iSugenio’s tlioiiglit,~-a hninlile thought j fertile in 
auifcriiig. The poor girl did not do herself ju.sticej 
lint niodrsly, or rnther fear, is among the first of 
love’s virtues; Eugenie belonged to the type of cJiil- 
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di'on with sturdy constitutions, such as we see iuuonji; 
the lesser bourgeoisie, whose beauties aiways seem a 
little vulgar,- and j-et, though she resembled the 
Venus of Milo, the lines of her iigiire were ennobled 
by the softer Christian sentiment vi'hich imrifles 
U'omanhood and gives it a distinction unknown to tlio 
sculptors of antiquity. She had an enormous head, 
with the masculine yet delicate forehead of tlie 
Jupiter of Phidias, and gray eye.s, to which her 
chaste life, penetrating .tuily into them, curried a 
flood of light. The features of her round face, 
formerly fresh and rosy, tvere at one time swollen 
by the smallpox, which destroyed the velvet texture 
of her skin, though it kindly left no other traces, 
and her cheek was still so soft and delicate that lier 
mother’s kiss made a momentary red mark upon 
it. Her nose was somewhat too thick, but it harmon- 
ized well with the vermilion mouth, whose iijjs, 
creased in many lines, were full of love and-kind- 
ne.ss. Ulie throat was exqui.sitely round. The bust, 
well curved and carefully covered, attracted the 
eye and Inspired revery. It lacked, no doubt, the 
grace which a fitting dress can bestow j but to a con- 
noisseur the non-flexibility of her figure liad it.") own 
clmrm. Eugdnie, tall and strongly made, had none 
of the prettiness which pleases the masses; but she 
was beautiful with a beauty which the spirit recog- 
nizes, and none hut artists truly love. A painter 
seeking here below for a type of Mary’s cele.stial pur- 
ity, searching womankind for those proud modest 
eyes which Raphael divined, for those virgin lines, 
often due to chances of conception, wliicli the 
niodesiy of Christian life alone can bestow or keep 
unchanged,— sudi a painter, in love with his ideal, 
would have found in the face, of Eugdnie the innate 
nobleness that is ignorant of itself; he would have 
seen beneath the calmness of that brow a world of 
love; he would have felt, in the shape of the eyes, 

me 
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in the fall of the eyelids, the presence of the name- 
less sonietliiiiR Ihnl we otill divine. Her features, the 
contour of her head, wliich no expression of pleasure 
had ever altered or wearied, were like the lines of the 
horinon softly traced in the fur distance across the 
tranquil lakes. That enhn and rosy countenaiiee, 
niarfdncd witli light like a lovely fiill-blow'n flower, 
re.sled tlie mind, held the eye, and imparted the 
charm of tlie conscience that was there reflected. 
]’hig<hne was standing on the, .shore of life where 
young illu.sions flower, where daisies are gathered 
with deliglits ere long to be unknown; .and thus she 
said, looking at licr iimige in the glas-s, uncon.scioiw 
as yet of love: “ I am too ugly; he will not notice 

Then she opened the door of her chamber which 
led to the stairen.se, and stretched out her ne(;k to 
listen for the household noises. “ He is not up,” 
she thought, hearing Nnnon’s morning cough as the 
good soul went and came, .sweeping out the halls, 
lighting the Are, chaining the dog, and speaking to 
the beasts in the stable. 15ug(5nifi at once went down 
and ran to Kanon, who was milking the cow. 

“ Nanon, my good Nanon, make a little cream for 
my . comsln’s breakfa.5t.” 

“ Why, mademohselle, you should have thought 
of that ye.sterday,” said Nanon, bursting into a loud 
peal of laughter. “ I can’t make cream. Your 
cnu.siu is a darling, a darling! oh, that he is! You 
should have seen him in his dressing gown, all silk 
and gold! I .saw him, I did! He wears linen as 
line a.s the surplice of monsieur leciird.”' 

” Nanon, plea.se make us a galettc.” 

“ And who’ll give me wood for the oven, niid flour 
and Initter for the cakes ?” said Nanon, wlio in her 
function of prime-minister to Grandet assumed at 
limes enormous imimrlance in the eyes of Eugenie- 
and her mother. “Mustn’t I’ob the master to feast 
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Ihe cousin. You ask him for huttcr and flour and 
woods hfi’s your father, perhaps he’ll pive you some. 
•Sec! there he is now, coming to give out the pro- 
vision.s.’’ 

Eugenie escaped into tlie garden, quite frightened 
as she heard the staircase shaking under her fatlier’s 
step. Already she felt the oft’ect.s of that virgin 
modesty and that .special consciousness of happine.ss 
which lead us to fancy, not perhap.s witiwut reason, 
that our thoughts are graven on our foreheads and 
are open to the eyes of all. Perceiving for the lirst 
'.'ime the cold nakedness of her fathcr’.s hnu.se, the 
poor girl felt a sort of rage that she conld not' put 
it in harmony with her cousin’s elegance. She felt 
the need of doing something for him,— wliat, .she did 
not know. Ingcmioiis and truthful, slie followed 
her angelic nature without mistrusting her impres- 
sions or her feelings. Tlie mere sight of her cousin 
had wakened within her the natural yearnings of 
a woman, — yearnings that were tlie more likely to 
develop ardently because, having reached her twentyf 
third year, .she was In the plenitude of her intelli- 
gence and her desires. Por the first time in lier 
life her heart was full of terror at the sight of her 
father! in him .slie saw the nia.ster of her fate, and 
she fancied herself guilty of wrong-doing in hiding 
from his knowledge certain thoughts. She walked 
with hasty steps, surprised to hteathc a jiiirer air, 
to feel the sun’s rays quickening her pulses, to absorb 
from their heat a moral warmth and a new life. 
As she turned over in lier mind some .stratagem 
by wiiicli to get the cake, ti quarrel — an event ns rare 
as the sight of swallows in winter— broke out between 
la Grande Nanon and Grandet. Armed with hi.s 
keys, the master bad come to dole out provisions 
for the day’s consumption. 

“Is there any bread left from yesterday ■5' " he 
said to Nanon. 
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“Not ti crumb, monsieiir.” 

Graudel: took a Javpe rotintl loaf, well floured and 
jiiouldcd in one of tlie flat baskets, which they use 
for bakinp: in Aii.iou, and was about to cut it, when 
Nanoji said to him,— 

“ VVe; are five to-dny, monsieur.” 

“That’s true,” said Grandet, “but your loaves 
weifih six iiounds; there’li bo some left. Besides, 
these youiiH' fellows from Paris don’t cut bread, 
you’ll see.” I 

“Tiicn they must eat frippo ?■“ .said Naiioii. ! 

Frippe i.s a word of the local lexicon of Anjou, 
and means any aceompaninient of bread, frotti but- 
ter which is S]>reiul upon it, the coinmone.st kind of 
frippe, to peach preserve, the most distinguished of 
all frlppes; those who in their cliildliood have licked 
the frippe and left the bread, will comprehend the 
tpenning of Nanon’s .speech. , 

“No,” answered Grandet, "they eat neither bread 
tior frippe; they are something like marriageable 
girls.” ■ i ’ 

After ordering tlie meals for the day with his , ‘ 

usual parsimony, the good man, liaviiig locked tlie 1 1 

closets containing the .supplies, was about to go i ' 

towards the fruit-garden, when Nanon stop)ied him i 

to say, — ; ■ 

“ Monsieur, give me a little flour and some butter, 
nnd I’ll make a palette for the young ones.” ! 

“ Are you going to pillage the house on account of i 

my nepliew ? ” 

“ I wa.sn’t thinking any more of your nephew i 

than 1 was of your dog, — not more than yon think 
yourself! for, look here, you’ve only forked out .six s 

bits of sugar. 1 ivant eight.” . f 

“What’s all this, Nanon? I have never seen you 
like thi.s before. What have you got in your head? i ■ 

Are you the niistre.ss here? You sliaVt have more "■ 

than six pieces of : sugar.’’ 
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“Well, then, how is your nephew to sweeten his 
coffee ? ” 

“ With two pieces; T’ll go without myself.” 

“Go without sugar at your age! I’d nither i)uy 
you some out of my own pocket.” 

“Mind your own business.” 

In .spite of the recent fall of prices, sugar was .still 
in Grandet’s eyes the most valuable of all tlie c.oloniiil 
products; to him it was abvays six francs a pound. 
Tlie necessity of economizing it. neguired under the 
Empire, had grown to be the most inveterate of hi.s 
habits, All w'omen, even the greatest ninnies, knew 
how to dodge and double to get their ends; Nanoii 
abandoned the .sugar for the sake of getting the 
gahtte. 

“Mademoiselle I” she called through the window, 
“ do you want some galette ? ” 

“ No, no,” answered Eugenie. 

“ Come, Nanon,” said Grimdel, iiearing liis daugh- 
ter’s voice, “see here.” He opened the cupboard 
where the flour was kept, gave her a cupful, and 
added a few ounces of butter to the piece he had 
already cut off. 

“ I shall want wood for the oven,” said the implac- 
able Nanon. 

“Well, take what you want,” he answered sadly; 
“but in that case you must make us a fruit-tart, 
and you’ll cook the whole dinner in. the oven. In 
that way you won’t need two iires.” 

“ Goodness I ” cried Nanon, “ you needn’t tell me 
that.” 

Grandet east a look that was well-nigh paiernal 
upon his faithful deputy, 

“Mademoiselle,” she cried, when his back was 
turned, “we shall have the galette.” 
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COUB.TSHIPS 

i fFrora“Ttio AulcI Lielits.”Chnrlps Scribner’s Sons, Publiaheis 
[ of Mr. BmTto'aworkBiiiAmerictt) 

W ITH the severe Auld Lichts the Sabbath began 
at six o’clock on Saturday evening. By that 
time the gleaming shuttle was at rest, DavieHag* . i i] 
i . gnrt had .strolled into the village from his pile of 
stones on the Whunny road; Hendry Ilobb, the 
‘‘ dummy,” had sold his 'bust barrowfiil of “ rozetty 
I (vesiny) roots” for iirewood; aiid the people, hav- 

1 ing tranquilly supxied and soused their faces in their 

water pails, .slowly donned their Sunday clothes, 
j 'I'hi.s ceremony was common to all; but here diver- 

I gence .set in. The gray Auld Licht, to whom love 

wa.s not even a iiarne, sat in his high-backed arm- 
chair by Ihe heurlh, Bible or “ Pilgrim’.s Progress” 

’ in hand, occasionally iapsing into stumlier. But — 
though, when they got the chance, they went will- 
ingly three limes 1o the kirk — there were young men 
in tile corriinunity .so flighty that, instead of dozing 
at home on Saturday nighti they dandered casually 
into the .square, and, fonning into knots at tlie cor* 
ners, talked solemnly and iny.sterionsly of wonienl 
Not even on the night iJX'eeeding his xvedding was 
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o'clock. So weekly conclaves at street cornort! came 
to an end at a comparatively early hour, one Coalebs 
after another shuffling silently from the square until 
it echoed, deserted, to . the townhouse clock. The 
last of the gallants, gradually discovering tliat he 
was alone, would look around him musingly, and, 
hiking in the situation, slowly wend ins way home. 
Oil no otlicr night of tlie week was frivolous talk 
about the softer sex indulged in, tlie Aiild Liclits 
being creatures of habit who never tliought of smil- 
ing on a Monday. Long before tliey readied their 
teens they were earning their keep as herds in tiie 
surrounding glens or tilling “pirns” for their 
parents; but they were generally on the brink of 
twenty before they tliouglit seriously of matrimony. 
Up to that time they only trifled with the other 
sex’s affections at a distance — filling a inaid’.s water 
pails, perhaps, when no one was looking, or carrying 
her wob; at the recollection of which tliey would 
slap their knees almost jovially on Saturday night. 
A wife was expected to us.sist at tlie loom as well 
ns to be cunning in the making of marmalade and 
the firing of bannocks, and there was consequently 
some heartburning among the lads for maids of 
skill and muscle. The Auld Licht, however, who 
meant marriage seldom toilered In the streets. By 
and by tliere came a time wtien the clock lonl-md 
down through its cracked gla.ss upon the liemmed-in 
square and saw him not. Hi.s companions, gazing 
at each other’s hoots, felt that something was going 
on, but made no remark, 

A month ago, passing through the shabliy familiar 
square. I bnislied again.st a withered old man totter- 
ing down the street under a, load of yarn. It w'a.9 
piled on a wheelbarrow, which his feeble hands 
could not have raised but for the rope of yarn that 
supported it from his shoulders; and though Auld 
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Licht; w!is written on his patient eyes, I did not 
iininediately recofinize .rainic ■Whiimoiid. Years ago 
J amie was a sturdy weaver and fervent lover whom 
1 had the right to call, my friend. : Turn, back the 
century a few decade.s, and W’e are together on a 
moonli.dit night, taking a short cut through the 
fields from the farm of Ciaaigiebucklc. Buxom 
were Cr liuiehiiclcle’s “ dochters,” and Jninic was 
Janet’s accepted .suitor, (t was a muddy road 
through damp grass, and wc jjiclced our way .silently 
over its rut.s .and pools. “I’m thinUiii’/’ Jamie said 
at la.st, a little wistfully, “that J jnieht hue been as 
weel wi’ Cliirsty.” 

Chirsty wa-s Junct’.s sister, and Jamie had first 
thought of her. Craigiehuckle, however, strongly 
adinsed him to take J anet instead, and he consented. 
Alack I heavy wobs have taken all the grace from 
Janet’s shoulders this many a yenr, though she and 
Jamie go bravely down the hill together. Unless 
tlioy pass the allotted span of life, the “poors- 
house ” will never know them. As for bonny Chirsty, 
she proved a flighty thing, and married a deacon in 
the Established Church. The Auld IJchts groaned 
over her fall, Craigiehuckle hung his head, and the 
minister told her sternly to go her wiiy. But a feu 
weeks afterwards l.ing Tntnmns, the cln'ef elder, 
was observed talking with her for an hour in Gow- 
rie’s clo.se, j and tlie very next Sabbath Chirsty 
pushed her hn.sband in triumph into her fathcr’.s 
pew'. The minisler, tliongh completely taken by sur- 
prise, at once re ferred to the stranger, in a prayer 
of great length, as a brand that might yet he 
phicked from the burning. Changing his text, he 
preached at him; linng ’I’ammas, the prectmtor, and 
the whole congregation (Chirsty included), sang at 
him; and before lie exactly realized his position he 
had hecoHie an Auld TJeht for life. Chirsty’s tri- 
umph was complete when, next week, in broad day- 
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ligiitj tanJ, the nunister’s wife culled, nrid (in i:he 
X>resence of Betsy Munn, who vouches for the truth 
of the story) graciously asked her to eotuo up to 
the manse on Thursday, at 4 p. m., and drink a dish 
of tea. Chirsty^ who knew her iiositUm, of course 
begged modestly to be excused; but a coolness arose 
over the invitation between her and Janet — who felt 
slighted — that was only made uj) at tlie laying-ont 
of Chlrsty’s father-indaw, to which Janet was 
plea.santiy invited. 

When they had red up the hou.se, tlie Aidd IJcht 
lastsk's sat in the gloaming at tlieir doors on three- 
legged stools, patiently knitting stockings. To them 
came stiff-limbed youths who, with a “ Blawy nieht, 
Jeanle ” (to which the inevitable answer was, “ It is 
so, Cha-rles”), rested their shoulders on tlie door- 
post and silently followed with their eyas the flash- 
ing needles. Thus the courtship began — often to 
ripen promptly into marriage, at other times to go 
no further'. The smooth-haired maids, neat in their 
simple wrappers, knew they were on their trial and 
that it behooved them to be wary. They had not 
compassed twenty winters without knowing tliat 
Afarget Todd lost Davie Haggas't because she 
“fittit” a black stocking willi brown wor.sled, and 
that Finny’s grieve turned from Bell Whamond on 
account of the frivolous flowers in her bonnet: and 
yet Bell’s pro.spccts, as I hapi>en to know, at one 
time looked briglit and promising. Silting over her 
father's peat fire one night gos.siping with him 
about fishing flies and iackle, I noticed the grieve, 
who had dropired in by appointment with some 
ducks’ eggs on which Bell’.s clockin hen was to .sit, 
performing some slight-of-hnnd trick witl: his coat 
sleeve. Craftily he jerked and twisted it, till his 
own photograph (a black smudge; on white) greulu- 
ally appeared to view. This he gravely slipped into 
the hands of the maid of his choice, and then took 
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his departure, apparently much relieved. Had no: 
Beil’s light-hetidedness driven iiim away, the grieve 
would have soon followed up his gift with an offer 
of hiM Imiid. Some night Bell would have “seen 
him to tlie door,” and they w'ould have staved 
sheepiKlilY at euth otiier before saying good night. 
The parting salutation given, tlie grieve would .still 
hfivt! stood his ground, and Bell would Iiave waited 
with hini. At last, “Will ye line ’s, Bell?” would 
have dropped from his half-reluctant lips ; and 
Bell would liave mumbled, “ Ay,” witli lier thiniib 
in iier mouth. “ Guid nieht to ye, Bell,” would be 
the next remark — “ Guid nieht to ye, J eamcs,” the 
answer; the humble door would close softly, and 
Bell and her lad would have been engaged. But, as 
it was, tlaeir attachment never got beyond the sil- 
houette stage, from which, in the ethics of the Auld 
Llchts; a man can draw back in certain circum- 
stances without loss of honor. The only really ten- 
der thing I ever heard an Auld Licht lover say to 
his sweetheart was when Gowric’s brother looked 
softly into Easie Tam.son’s eyes and whispered, 
“ Do you .switc (sweat) ? ” Even tlien the effect was 
produced more by the loving cast in Gowrle’s eye 
than by the tenderness of the words them.selves. 

The court.ship.s were sometimes of long duration, 
but as soon us the young man rcalixed that lie was 
courting he proposed. Cases were not wanting in 
wirich he realized this for himself, but a.s a rule he 
had to he told of it. 

Tiicrc were a few instances of weddings among 
the Auld Liclite tliat did not toke place on Friday. 
Betsy Munn’s brolher thought to assert his two coal 
raids, aboul wiiieh lie was sinfidly puffed up, by get- 
ling married early in fhe week; but he was a prag- 
matical feckless body, Jamie. The foreigner from 
York that Finny’s grieve after disappointing Jinny 
Whamond, took, sought to sew the .seeds of strife 
vor. i-.r. 23,5 


by urging that Friday was an unlucky day; and i. 
reniember how the minister, who was always great 
in a crisis, nipped the bickering in the bud by ad- 
ducing the conclusive fact that he had bccir married 
on the sixth day of the week himself. It was a 
judiciovLS policy on Mr. Di.shart’s part to take vig- 
orous action at once and in.sist on the solemnization 
of the marriage on a Friday or not at all, for he 
oest kept super.stltion out of the congregatiou by 
branding it as lieresy. Perhaps the jVuld Lichts 
were only ignorant of the gricve’s lass’ theory be- 
cause they had not thought of it. Friday’,? claims, 
too, were incontrovertible; for the .Saturday’s being 
a slack day gave tlie couple an opportunity to put 
their but and ben in order, and on Sabbath they 
had a gay day of it, tliree times at the kirk. The 
honeymoon over, the racket of the loom began again 
on the Monday. 

The natural politeness of the Allardice family 
gave me my invitation to Tibl)ie’s wedding. I was 
taking tea and cheese eaidy one wintry afternoon 
With the smith and Ws wife, when little Joey Todd 
in his Sabbath clothes peered in at the passage, and 
then knocked primly at the door. Andra forgot him- 
self, and called out to him to come in by; hut Jess 
frowned him into silence, and hastily donning her 
black mutch, received Willie on the threshold. Both 
j halves of the door were open, and the visitor had 
looked us over carefully before knocking; but tm 
had come with the compliments of Tibbie’.? luotlier, 
requesting the pleasure of Jess and her man tiiat 
evening to the lassie’s marriage with Sam’l Todd, 
and the knocking at the door wa.s part of the cere- 
mony, Five minutes afterward Joey returned to 
beg a moment of me in the passage ; when I, too, 
got my invitation. The lad had just received, v/ith 
an expression of polite surprise, though lie kne\v he 
could clain? it as his right, a slice of crumbiing 
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shoi'ibiead, and taljcn liis staid departure, when Jess 
cleared the tea things off the table, remarking 
simply that it was a me)-c;y we had not got beyond 
the first (!up. We then retired to dress. 

About six o’clock, the time announced for the 
ceremony, 1 elbowed my way through the expectant 
throng of men, women and children that already be- 
■sieged tlic smith’s door. Slirill demands of “toss, 
toss!” rent the air every time Jess’ head showed on 
llie window blind, and Andra. hoped, as I pu.shed 
open the door, “that I hadna forgotten my baw- 
bees.” Weddings were celebrated among the Aiild 
Iiicht.s by showers of ha-pence, and the guests on 
tiieir way to the bride’s house had to scatter to 
the hungry rabble like housewives feeding poultry. 
Willie Todd, the best man, who had never come out 
so strong in his life before, slipped through the back 
window, while the crowd, led on by ICitty McQueen, 
seethed in front, and making a bolt for it to the 
“ Sosh,” was back in a moment with a handful of 
small change. “ Dinna toss ower lavishly at ftr.st,” 
the smith whispered me nervously, us we followed 
Jess and Willie into the darkening yard. 

The guests were packed hot and solemn in Johnny 
Allardice’ “ room ” ! the men anxious to surrender 
their seat to the ladies who happened to be standing 
but too ba.shful to propose it; the ham and the fish 
frizzling noisily side by side hut the house, and hi.ss- 
ing out every now and then to let all whom it might 
coneern know that Janet Crnik was adding more 
water to the gravy. A better woman never lived) 
but oh 1 the hypocri.sy of the face that beamed 
greeting to the guests as if it had notliing to do but 
politely show them in, and gasped next moiucnt with 
upraised arm.s, over what was nearly a fall in 
ci-ockery. Wlicn Janet sped to the door her “ spleet 
new” rnerion dress fell, to the pulling of a string) 
over her home-made petticoat, like the drop scene 
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in a theater, and rose as j)roraptl7 when she re- 
taruecl to slice the bacon. The murmur of admira- 
tion that filled the room when she entered with the, 
lainister vva.s an involuntary tribute to the .spotless- 
ness of her wrapper, and a great triimiph for 
Janet. If there is an iiupre,ssion that the. dres.s of 
the Aitld Ijclvls wa.s on all ()cca.sions a.s .somber as 
their faces, let it be known that the bride wrt.s but 
one of several in “whites,” and tlifit Mag Munn liad 
only at the last moment been dis.sufirled from wear- 
ing flow’ers. The minister, the Auid Lichts con- 
gratulated themselve.s, disapproved of all such deck- 
ing of the person and bowing of the head to idols j 
but on such an occasion he was not expected to 
observe it. Bell Whamond, liowever, has i'ea.son for 
knowing that, marriages or no marriages, he drew 
the line at curls. 

By and by Sam’l Todd, looking a little dazed, was 
pushed into the middle of the j’oom to Tibbie’s side, 
and the minister raised his voice in prayer. All 
eyes closed reverently, except perhaps the bride- 
groom’s, which seemed glazed and vacant. It was 
an open question in the community whether Mr. 
Dishart did not miss his chance at weddings, the 
men shaking their heads over the compaivitive brev- 
ity of the ceremony, tlie women worshi,,ping him 
(though he never hesitated to rebulie them when 
they .showed it too openly) for the urbanity of lii.s 
manners. At that time, however, only a inini.ster of 
such experience as Mr. Disliart’s predece.s.sor could 
lead up to a marriage in prayer witiiout inadvert- 
ently joining the couple; and tlie catechizing was 
mercifully brief. Anotlier prayer followed the 
union; the minister waived his right to fcis.s the 
bride; every one looked at every other one, as if 
he hadl for the moment forgotten what he was on 
the point of saying and found it very annoying; 
and Janet signed frantically to wniie Todd, who 




I nodded intelligfcnllj' in reply, but evidcEitly had no I 

! idea wlial; she meant. In time Johnny Alhirdice, ;« 

' our hosit, who became more and more doited as the i 

j nifrht proceeded, remembered his instructions, and i- 

; led the way to the kitelicn, where the guests, having I- 

politely informed their hostess that they were not I’ 

hungry, partook of a hearty tea. Mr. Dishart pre- || 

; sided, witli the iM'ide and bridegroom near him; but ij 

‘ though he tried to give an iigreeable turn to the con- 

; versation by describing the extensions at the ceme- ^ 

I tery, liis personality oppressed us, and we only 

breathed freely wlien he rose to go. Yet we niar- 
relled at his versatility. In shaking hands with the 
newly married couple the minister reminded them | 

. that it was leap year, and wished them “ three hun- ;■ 

r drecl and sixty-six happy and God-fearing days.” 5 

Sam’l station being too high for it, Tibbie did not •'5 

;; have El penny wedding, which her thrifty mother be- || 

■[ walled, penny weddings starting a couple in life. , 

■I I can recall notliing more characteristic of the na- 

tion from wliich the Auld Lichts sprung than the ?| 

' penny wedding, where the only revellers tlial were ■ 

; not out of pocket liy it were the couple who gave 

the entertainment. The more the guests ate and 
drank the better, pecuniarily, for their hosts. The 
charge for admi.ssion to the penny wedding (prac- 
tically to the feast that followed it) varied in dilfer-- 
ent districts, Inil witli us it was generally a shilling. 

Perhiijis the penny extra to the fiddler accounts for 
j the name penny wedding. The ceremony having 

' been gone Mirougli in llic bride’s hou.se, there w'us 

j an adjournincnt to a barn or other convenient place 

of meeting, wliere was held Ihe nuptial fea.st. I.ong 
white boards from Rob Angus’ sawmill, supported Ej 

on tresile.s, stood in lieu of tallies; and those of the J 

company who could not find a seat waited piiliently 
against the wall for a vacancy. Tlie shilling gave 
every guest the free run of the groEining board; but M 
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though fowls were plentiful, unci even white breaiOij 
too, little had been spent on them. The faniievs of 
the iieighborhoodv who looked forward to providing 
the young people with clrills of potatoes for the com- 
ing winter, made a bid for their custom by sending 
them a fowl gratis for tlie marriage supper. It was 
popularly understood to be the oldest eoelc of t))o 
farmyard, but for all that it made a brave appear- 
ance in a shallow sea of souj). The fowls were 
always boiled — without exception, so far as tny 
memory carries me — the guidwife never liaving the 
heart to roast them, and so lose the brotli. One 
round of wliiskey and water was all the drink to 
whicli his shilling entitled the guest. If he wanted 
more he had to pay for it. There was much revelry, 
witli aong and dance, that no stranger could have 
thought those stiff-limbed weavers capable of j and 
the more they shouted and whirled through the barn, 
the more their host smiled and rubbed bis hands. 
Ho presided at the bar improvised for the occasion, 
and if the thing was conducted with spirit, his bride 
flung an apron over her gown and helped him. I 
rememlier one elderly bridegroom, wlio, having mar- 
ried a blind woman, had to do double work at b*'’ 
penny wedding. It was a sight to see him flittiu. 
about the torch-lit barn, with a kettle of hot water 
in one hand and a besom to sweep up crumbs in the 
other. 

Though Sam’l had no penny wedding, however, we 
made a night of it at his marriage. 

Wedding chariots were not in tho.se days, though 
I know of Auld Lichts being convej'ed to marriage.'! 
nowadays by horses with wliite ear.s. 'J’he tea over, 
we formed in couples, and — the best man with the 
bride, the bridegroom with the best maid, leading 
the way — marched in slow procession in the moon- 
light night to Tibbie’.s new home, between lines of 
hoar.se and eager onlookers. An attempt was made 
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by an itinerant musician to head the company with 
his fiddle; but instrumental music, even in the 
streets, was abhorrent to sound Aiild Liehts, and the 
minister had spoken privately to Willie Todd on tlie 
subject. As a consefinence, Peter was driven from 
' the ranks. The last thing I saw that night, a.s wo 
tiled, Imre-hended and .solemn, into the newly mar- 
! I'ied couplets house, wa.s Kitty McQueen’s vigorous 
arm, in a di.slievclled .sleeve, pounding a pair of 
1 UTchins who had got between her and a muddy 
I • ha’penny. 

1 That night there was revelry and boisterous mirth 

(or wluit the Auld Liehts look for sucli) in Tibbie’s 
kitchen. At eleven o’clock Davit Lunan cracked a 
joke. Davie Hagg.art, in reply to Bell Duiidas’ re- 
quest, gave a song of di.stinctly .secular tendencies. 
The bride (who had carefully taken off her wedding 
gown on getting home and donned a wrapper) co- 
j quettishly let the bridegroom’s father hold her hand. 

1 In Auld Licht circles, when one of the company was 

1 offered whl.sky and refused it, the others, as if 

I pained at the offer, pushed it from them as a thing 

j abhorred. But Davie Haggart .set another example 

1 on this occa.Sion, and no one had the courage to 

I refuse to follow it. We sat late round the dying 

i fire, and it was only Willie Todd’s scandalous asser- 

i tion (he was but a boy) about his being able to 

i dance tlwit induced us to think of moving. In the 

; community, 1 understand, this marriage is .still 

! memorable as the occasion on which Bell 'Vniaraond 

! laughed in tlie iniiii.ster’s face. 

ELECTION DAY FESTIVITIES 

(From “ Tlin Anld Mclita ") 

^yilEN an election day eome.s round now, it 
W take.s me back to the time of 1833. I would 
be eight or ten year old at that time. James ,Stra- 
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in his Sabbath clothes, by arrangement. VVe wa.s to 
go up to the hill to see them buiicling the bonfire. 
Moreover, there was a word that Mr. Seriingour wa.s 
to be there to.ssing pennies, just like at a marri.agi;. 
I wa,s waltened before that by my mother at the 
pans and bowls. I have ahvay.s as-sociated elections 
since that time with jelly making; for just as my 
mother would flll the cups and tankers and bowls 
with jelly to save cans, she was emptying the pots 
and pans' to make way for the ale and porter. Jaine.s 
and me was to help to carry it home froni the 
square — liim in the pitcher and me in a flagon, 
because I was silly for my age and not strong in 
the arms. 

It was a very blowy morning, though the rain kept 
off, and wljttt part of tlie bonfire had been built 
already was found scattered to the winds. Before 
we rose a great mass of folk was getting the bar- 
tels and things together again; but some of them 
was never recovered, and suspicion pointed to Will* 
itm Geddes, it being well known that William would 
not hesitate to carry off anytiiing unobserved. More 
by token Chirsty Lamby had seen him rolling home 
a barrowful of firewood early in the morning, her 
having risen to hold cold water in her mouth, being 
down with the toothache. When we got up to the 
hlU everybody was making for the quarry, wlucli 
being more sheltered was now thouglit to be a better 
place for the bonfire. The nia,sons had struck work, 
it being a general holiday in the whole country 
side. There was a great commotion of people, all 
fine dressed and mostly with glengarry bonnets; 
and me and James was well acquaint wilii them, 
though mostly weavers and the like mid not my 
father’s equal. Mr. Scrimgour was not there him- 
.self; but there was a small, active body in hi.s room 
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not so liboiv'Jly as was expected, being mostly 
iia'pfiKV- where pennies were loobed for. Such was 
not niy fatliei'.s’ opinion, and him and a few others 
; only had. a vote. He considered it was a waste of 
money giving to them tliat had no vote and so taking 
out of other falk.?’ mouths, but the little man said 
it kept everyhody in good humor and made Mr, 
Sci'imgour popular. He was an c.\traordinary iifl'a- 
! ble man and very spirity, running about to waste no 

i time in walking, and gave me a shilling, saying to me 

i to be a truthful hoy and tell my fattier. He did 

1 not give James anytliing, him being an orphan, hut 

I clapped his head and said he wa.s a fine boy. 

i The Captain was to vote for the Bill if he got In, 

I the w'hich he did. It was the Captain was to give 

I the ale and porter in the square like a true gentle- 

i man. My father gave a kind of langh when I let 

him see my shilling, and said he would keei) care of 
it for me; and sorry I was I let him get it, me never 
seeing the face of it again to this day. Me and 
/■ James was much annoyed with women, especially 

j Kitty Davie, alwiuys pusliing in when tliere was 

! tossing, and tearing the -very ha’pence out of our 

i hands: us not caving so much about the money, but 

I humiliated to see, women mixing up in polities. By 

I the time the topmost barrel was on tlie bonfire there 

( was a great smell of whisky in the quarry, it being 

i a. confined place. My father liad been ag.ainst the 

! bonfire being in the quarry, arguing that the wind 

I on the hill would have carried off the smell of the 

whisky; hut Peter Tosh said they did not want 
: the smell carried off — ^it would be agreeable to the 

i masons for weeks to come. Except among the 
women there was no fighting nor wrangling at the 
quarry Init all in line spirits. 

i I Hiftiremember now whether it was Mr. Scrim- 

gour or the Captain that took the fancy to iny 
father’s pigs ; but it was this day, at any rate, that 
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the Captain sent them the gamecock. Whicliever one 
it wa.s that fancied the litter of pigs, iiotiiing would 
content him but to . buy them, wliicJi lie did at tliirty 
shillings each, being the best bargain ever my 
father made. Nevertheless I’m thinking he wft.9 
windier of the cock. The Captain, u'ho was a local 
man when not witli his regiment, had the grandest 
collection of lighting cocks in tlie county, and some- 
times came into the town to try tliera against the 
town cocks. 1 mind well the large wicker cage in 
which they were conveyed from place to place, and 
never without the Captain near at liand. My father 
had a cock that heat all the other town cocks at the 
cockfight at our school, which was superintended 
by the elder of the kirk to see fair play; but the 
which died of its wounds the next day but one. 
This was a great grief to my father, it having been 
challenged to fight the Captain’s cock. Therefore 
it was very considerate of the Captain to make my 
father a present of his bird; father, in compliment 
to him, clianging its name from tiie “Dell” to the 
“Captain.” 

During the forenoon, and I think until well on in 
the day, James and me was busy witli the pitcher 
and the flagon. The proceedings in the square, how- 
ever, was not so well conducted a.s in the quarry, 
many of the folk there assembled .showing a mean 
and grasping spirit. Tiie Captain had given orders 
that there was to be no stint of aie and’ porter, and 
neitlier there was; but much of it lost through 
hastines.s. Great barrels was hurled into the middle 
of the square, where the country wives sat with 
their eggs and butter on market day, and was 
quickly stove in with an axe or paving stone or wliat- 
ever eaine handy. Sometimes they would break into 
the barrel at different points; and then, when they 
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mothei’ was fair disgusted when told by me and 
James of the waste of good liquor. It is gospel 
truth I speak when I say I mind weU of seeing 
Singer Davie catching the porter iu a pan as it ran 
clown the sire, and, when tlie pan was fidl to over^ 
flowing, putting his mouth to the stream, and drink- 
ing till he wins as full as the pan. Most of the men, 
however, stuck to the barrels, the dvmfc running 
in the street being ale and iiorter mixed, and left it 
to the women and tlic young folk to do the ciirrying. 
Susy McQiie.cm brouglil as many pans as .she eould 
eolleot on a barrow, and was lliling tliein all with 
porter, rejecting tlie ale; hut indignation was 
aroused against lier, and as fast as she filled, the 
others emptied. 

My father scorned to go to the square to drink 
alo and porter with the crowd, having the election 
on his mind and him to vote. Nevertlieless he in- 
structed me and James to keep up a brisk trade 
with the pans, and run back across the gardcn.s in 
case we met dishonest folk in the streets who might 
drink the ale. Also, said my father, we was to let 
tlie excesses of our neighbors be a warning ia 
sobriety to iisj enough being as good as a feast, 
except when you can store it up for the winter. 
By and by my mother thought it was not safe mo 
being in the streets witli so many wild men about, 
and would have sent James himself, him being an 
orphan and hardier; but tliis I did not like, but* 
running out, did not come back for long enough. 
There is no doubt tliat the iinusic was to blame for 
firing the men's blood, and the result most dis- 
graecd'ul figliting with no object in View. There wa,s 
tlirec fiddlers and two at the flute, most of them 
blind, but not the less dangerous on that aceountj 
and they kept the town in a ferment, even playing 
the country folk home to the farms, followed by 
bands of townsfolk. They were a quarrelsome set, 
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the: j)lmighmen aiul othersi and it' ■tt-us generally ad' 
mitted in the to-wn that their overbearing behavior 
was responsible for the fights. I mind them being 
driven out of the square, stone.s flying thick; also 
some stand-up fights with sticks, and others fair 
enough 'With fists. The first fight I did not see. 
It took place in a field. At first it was only between 
two who had been miscalling one another; but there 
wa.s many looking on, and when tin; town man w«,s 
like getting the worst of it the others set to, and a 
most heathenish fray with no sense in it ensued. 
One man had hi.s arm broken. I mind Hobart the 
bellman going about ringing his hell and telling all 
persons to get within doors; hut little attention 
was paid to him, it being notorious that Sneaky had 
had a fight earlier in the day himself. 

When James was fighting in the field, according 
to his own account, I had the honor of dining with 
the electors who voted for the Captain, him l>aying 
all expenses. It was a lucky accident my mother 
sending me to the townhouse, where the dinner came 
off, to try to get my father home at n decent hour, 
me having a remarkable power over him when in 
liquor, but at no other time. They were very jolly, 
bo-wevrr, and insisted on n)y drinking the Captain’s 
health and eating more than was safe. My father 
got it next day from my mother for this; and so 
would I myself, but it was several days before I left 
my bed, completely knocked up as I '^vas with the 
excitement and one thing or another. Tlie bonfire, 
which was built to celebrate the election of Mr. 
Serimgour, was .set ablaze, though I did not see it, 
in honor of the election of the Captain; it being 
thought a pity to lose it, as no donht it would have 
been; That is about all I remember of the cele- 
brated election of ’33 when the Reform Bill was 
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WET DAYS IN THRUMS 

(From “A Wmilow In Tlmimij’’) 

y N a we t day the rain gathered in blobs on tha 
1 road that passed our garden. Then it crawled into 
tile curt tracks until the road was streaked with 
■water, l.astly, the rvater gathered in heavy yellow 
pool.5. If 11)0 on-din«r .still continued, clods of earth 
toppled from the garden dike into the ditch. 

On such a day, when even the dulsenian had gone 
into sliolte.r, and tlic women scudded by with tlieir 
wrappers over tlieir heads, came Gavin Jiir.se to our 
door. Gavin, who was the Glen Qnliarity po.st, was 
still young, but had never been quite the same man 
since some .amateur's in the glen ironed his back for 
rheumatism. I thought he had called to have a crack 
with me. He sent liis compliments up to the attic, 
however, by Leehy, and would I come and he a wit- 
ness? 

Gavin came up mid exiiluincd. He had taken oif 
his scarf and thrust into his pocket, lest the rain 
should take the color out of it. His boots cheeped, 
and his sliouklcrs had risen to his ears. He stood 
Steaming before my fire. 

“If it’s no’ ower ranclde to ask ye,” lie said, “I 
would like ye for a witness.” 

“ A witness 1 But for what do you need a witness, 

“ I want ye,” lie said, “to come wi’ me to Mag’s, 
and he a witnc.ss.” 

(jSavin and Mag Birse had lieen engaged for a 
year or move. Mug was the daughter of Janet 
Ogilvy, who was best remembered , as the body that 
took the liill (that is, wandered about it) for twelve 
hours on the day Mr. Disliart, the Auld Licht min- 
is Ler, accepted a call to another church. 
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“ You don’t mean to tell me, Gavin,” ! asked, 
'•that your marriage is to take place to-day? ” 

By the twist of his mouth I saw that lie was only 
deferring a .smile. 

“Bar frae that,” he .said. 

“ Ah, then, you have quarreled, and I ;im to speak 

“Na, na,” he said, “I dinna want ye to do that 
above all thing, s. It would be a favor if ye could 
gie me a had eharaeter.” 

This beat me, and I dare say, my face .showed it. 

“I’m no’ juisl what ye would call anxious to 
marry Mag noo,” said Gavin, without a tremor. 

I told him to go on. 

“ There’s a lassie oot at Craigiebuckle,” he ex- 
plained, “worldn’ on the farm — Jeanie Luke by 
name. Ye may hae seen her? ” 

“What of her?” 1 asked severely. 

“ Weel,” said Gavin, still unabashed, “ I’m thinkin* 
«oo ’at I would rather hae her.” 

Then he stated his case more fully. 

“Ay, I thocht 1 liked Mag oncommon till I saw 
Jeanie, an’ I like her fine, yet, but I prefer the other 
ane. That state o’ matters eanna gang on forever, . 
so I came into Thrums the day to settle ’t one wy or 
another.” 

“ And how,” 1 asked, “ do you propo.se going 
about it? It is a somewhat delicate business.” 

“ Ou, I see nae great diificulty in ’t. I’ll speir at 
Mag, blunt oot, if she ’ll let me aff. Yes, I’ll put it 
to her plain.” 

“You’re sure ileanie would take you?” 

“ Ay s oh, there’s nae fear o’ that.” 

“But if Mag kccp.s you to your bargain?” 

“ Weel, in that case there’s nae harm done.” 

“You are in a great hurry, Gavin?” 

“Ye may say that; but I want to be married. The 
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%vifie I lodse wi’ canna last lang, an’ I would like to 
setilo donn in some pl.-u'e.” 

“fio j'ou ai-e on yriur way to Mag’s now?” 

“ Ay, we’ll get her in alween twal’ and ana.” 

“ Oh, yes j but wiiy do you want me to go with 

“1 want ye for a witness. If she winnu let me 
air, weel and giiid ; and if she will, it’s better to hae 
a u'itness in case she sliould go back on her word.” 

Gavin gave ids proposnl briskly, and ns coolly as 
if lie were only asking me to go flsbing; but 1 did 
not accompimy him to Mags. He left tlic liou.se to 
look for another witne.ss, and about an hour after- 
ward Je.ss saw him pass with Tanunas Haggart. 
Tamrnas cried in during tlie evening to tell us how 
the mission prospered. 

“ Mind ye,” said Tanunas, a drop of uniter hang- 
ing to the point of his nose, “I disclaim all respon- 
sibility in the husiness. I ken Mag weel for a 
tlirifty, respectable woman, as her rnitlier was afore 
her, and so I said to Gavin when he came to .spell- 


“ Ay, mony a pirn has ’Idsbeth filled to me,” said 
Hendry, settling down to a reminiscence. 

“No to he ower hard on Gavin,” continued Tnm- 
miis, forestalling Hendry, “he took wliut 1 said in 
guid part; but aye when I stopped speakin’ to draw 
breath, lie says, ‘The qucislloii is, will ye come wi’ 
me? ’ He wns miehty made up in ’s mind.” 

“ Weel, ye U'cnt wi’ him,” suggested .less, who 
wanted to bring Tuinmas to tlie point. 

“Ay,” .said the stone breaker, “but no in .sic a 
burry as that.” 

He W'orked his mouth round uud round, to clear 
the course, a.s it were, for a sarcasm. 

“ Fowk often say,” he continued, “’at ’am quick 
beyond the ordinar’ in seein’ tlie humorous side o* 
things.” 
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Here Taminas paused, and looked at iis. 

“vSo ye are, Tammus,’ said Hendry. ^‘Losh, ye 
mind hoo ye saw the humorous side o’ me wearin’ a 
pair o’ boot.s ’at wisna marrow.s! No, tiie ane had a 
toe piece on, an’ tlic other hadna.” 

“Ye jnist wore them sometimes when ye was 
delvin’,” broke in Jess; “ye have as guid a pair o’ 
boots as oily in Thrums.” 

“ Ay, but I had worn them,” said Hendry, “ at odd 
times for mair than a year, an’ 1 Ivad never seen the 
humorous side o’ them. Weel, as fac as death” 
(here he addre.ssed me), “Xammas had jmst .seen 
tlieni twa or three times when he saw the hiiraorous 
side o’ them. Syne I saw their humorous side, too, 
but no till Tammas pointed it oot.” 

“ That was naething,” said Tammas, “ naething ava 
to .some things I’ve done.” 

“But what aboot Mag?” said Leeby. 

“ We wasna’ that length, was we? ” said Tammas. 

’‘Na, we was speakin’ aboot the humorous side. 
Ay, wait a wee.” 

“ Na, I didua mention the humorous side for uae- 
tiling.” 

He pau.sed to reflect. “ Oh, yes,” he said at la-st, 
brightening up, “ I was sayin’ to ye hoo quick I was 
to .see tlie humorous side o’ onytliing. Ay, tlieu, what 
made me say that was, ’at in a clink (flash) I saw 
the humorous side o’ Gavin’s position.” 

“Man, man,” said Hendry, admiringly, “and what 
is’t?” ' 

“Oh, it’s this, there’s something humorou.s in 
speirin’ a woman to let ye aff so as ye can Jie mar- 
ried to another woman.” 

“ I daur say there is,” said Hendry, doubtfully. 

“Did she let him aff?” asked Jess, taking llie 


'■ Yffl,” cvied flenclry, bunging the tuble with his 
fisi, “it iuis u liuinorons side. Ye >re nchl again, 

’“'“Twish ve wudmi blatter (beat) the table,” said 
JoM, and liieii Tamm is proceeded— ^ ^ 

Gavin wantfil me to tuk’ paper an ink an a^pen 
wi’ me, to write Uic proeeedin’.a doon, but 1 said, 
‘N'a, na, i’ll tuk’ paper, but nae ink nor nac pen, 
for llier ’ll be ink iiu’ a pen there.’ That wa.s what 

‘ ‘^n’ did she let Idm afl’?” asked Lceby. 

“Weel,” said Tammas, “ aff we goes to Mag s 
iioose an’ sure enough Mag was in. _ She "'‘J’’ ’ 

too; so Gavin, no to waste time, juist sat 
politeness’ sake, an’ sune rises up 
he. ‘ Marget I-ownie, T liae a solemn question to peir 
at ye, namely tliis. Will you. Marget Lownie, let me. 
Gavin Birse, aff?’” 

“Mag would start at that?” 

“Sal, she was braw an’ cool. ^ f I" 

hae got wind o’ his intentions aforchand, foi she 
Juist replies, quiet-like, “ Hoo do ye \i • i 

Because,’ says he, like a book, ‘my affeetions 
has undergone a change.’ 

“ ‘ Ye mean Jean Guke,’ says Mug. 

‘“That i.s wliu I mean,’ says Gavin, very strait fov- 

she didnn let him aff, did she? ’’ 

“ yn, .she wasna the kind. Says she, I wonder tc 
hear ye, Gavin, Imt ’mn no goin’ to agree to nae- 
thing o’ that sort.”’ 

“ ‘ Think it ower,’ says Gavin. 

“ ‘ Xae, mv niind’.s made up,’ said she. 

“‘Ye would sane gel aiiither nuin, he says tarn- 

“^‘ Hoo do T ken that? ’ she spiers, rale sensibly 
I Ihodit, for men’s no sae easy to get. ■ 
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.< 1 A ti- o-’-e o’ ’t,’ Gavin says, wi’ niichty e 
5n His voicI, ‘ for ye ’re bomiy to look ar, an' xv.el- 
keiit for bein’ a guid body. 

“ < Ay,’ say-s Mag, ‘I’m glad yc like me, Gavin, loi 

«‘Tha.b put a 'clincher on him,” internipted llen- 

was loth to gie in,” replied Tauimas, “sojic 
‘ Vf think ’am a fine character, MargeL Lowiir,, 
but ye 're very far ini.sta’en. X wouldua wonder but 

what I was lo.ssin’ my place .some o tliae d.ays, an 

Lne whaur would ye be?-Marget Lown.e, he goes 
on ‘’am nat’raUy lazy an’ fond o’ the dnnk. A.s 
sure as yc stand there, ’am a reg’lar drevil 

“ That was strong language, said pndri, but 

he would be wantin’ to fleg (frighten) her? 

“ Tuist so, but he didna manage ’t; tor Mag says, 
‘We a’ hae oor faults, Gavin, an’ deevil or no dee- 
vil. ve ’re the man for me 1 ” 

“kvin thocht a bit.” continued Tamma.s, an 
syne he tries her on a new taek. Mavget Lowme, 

SeSy but yc?rel’ to look after him.^ I’m 
It would be kind o’ cruel o’ me to tak ye awa frae 

‘'"‘‘Mag wouldna be ta’en in wi’ that; wuisma 
bora on a Sawbath,” said Jess, using one of her fa- 

''‘’“She''wnBnk,” answered Tammas, 

‘ Hae nae fear on that score, Gavin; my lather s fine 

willin’ to spare me 1’ ” 

“An’ that ended it? ’ . 

“ATi that ended it” ' , , •• ty ^ 

“ Did ye tak’ it doon in writin ? asked Henclry. _ 
“There was nae need,” said lammas. Iso, I 
never touched paper. When I saw 11^ Jkmg wa| 
settled, I left them to their coortin . lb -v ic iu Uk 
a look at Sneeky Hobarts’ auld boose. II s to let. 
349 
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LADY CORISANDE 

O NE’S life changes in a moment. Half a month 
ago Lothttir, wthout an acquainance, wa,s 
meclit t g h it to Oxford. Now he seemed 
know everybody wbo was anybody. Hjs table was 
overflowing with limitations to all the ftne 
town. First came the lOuts and the balls s then, 
when he hud been presented to the husbands, came 
the dinners. His hind friends the Diicl.c.ss and Lady 
St. Jerome were the fairies wiio had wOrlce(l this 
sudden scene of enchantment. A single word from 
them, and London was at I.othair’.s feel. 

He liked it uinazingly. He quite forgot the con- 
clu."iion at which ho liad arrived respecting society a 
yCi'ir ago, drawn from liis vast experience of tlve sin- 
gle party wliich lie had then attended. I'eelmgs are 
different when you loiow a great riumy persons, and 
every per.son is trying to pleaise youj above all, wlicu 
tliere aro individuals wliotu you want to meet, and 
whom, if you do not meet, you become restle.ss. ^ _ 
Town was beginning to blar,c. Broughams whirled 
and briLdit; barouches alunced, troops of social /'nr- 
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airy cantered and caracoHed in morning rides, and 
the bells of prancing ponies, lasiied by delicate 
hands, gingled in the Inuglung air. Tliere were 
.stoppages in Bond Street, which sficins to cap the 
climax of civilization, after crowded club.s and 
swarming park.s. 

But the great event of the acasoir was the jirescri- 
tation of tjiidy Corisande. Truly our hriglit maiden 
of Brentliam woke and found herself famou.s. There 
are families whom everybody ])raise.s, and familie.s 
who are treated in a different way. Kither will do; 
all the .son.s and daiightcr.s of tlie first .succeed, all 
the fions and daughters of the lu.st are encouraged in 
perverseness by tlie prophetic determination of .so- 
ciety. Half a dozen married sisters, who were the 
delight and ornament of their circles, in the case of 
Lady Corisande were good pi'ccursors of popularity; 
but the world would not be content with that; they 
credited her witli all their charms and winning 
qualities, but also with somctlffng grander and be- 
yond comparison; and from the moment her fair 
cheek was sealed by the gracious approbation, of 
Majesty, all the critics of the Court at once recog- 
nized her as the cynosure of the Empyrean. 

Monsignor Catesby, who looked after Lothair, 
and was always breakfa.sting with liim without the 
necessity of an invitation (a fa.scinating man, and 
who talked upon all subjects except High Mas,'}), 
knew everything that took place at Court v.'ithout 
being present there himself. He led the conversation 
to the iuaje.stic theme, and while he seemed to be 
busied in breaking an egg with delicate precision, 
and hardly li.stening to the frank expression of opin- 
ions which he carelessly encouraged, obtained a not 
insufficient share of Loihair’s views and irnpression.s 
of hmnan beings and affairs in general during the 
last few davs, which had witnessed a Lev6e and a 



On tliK nifilit of tlic Dnuving-rooni, ii srrwit ball 
was givon at (Jrecy House to celebrate the cntTanee 
of Coi'isiindo into tlie world. It was :i suiaptuoiis 
■fosticfil. The jialace, resonant with fanta.slic nmsicj 
blazed amid ilbmiimal gardens rich witl\ smnmet 
warmth. 

A prince of the blood was dancing with Lndf 
Gorisande. Loihair tvas there, vi.s-iWj.s with Miss 
Arundel. 

“ I delight in IMs hall,” .she said to Lothair; “ but 
how superior the pictured scene to the reality!” 

‘MVhatl would you like, then, to be in a battle?” 

“ I should like to be with heroes, wdierever they 
might be. What n fine elmracter was the Black 
Prince! And they call those duy.s Uic d/iy.s of .siiper- 
Btition ! ” 

The silver horns sounded a brave flourish. Lothair 
had to advance and meet Lady Corisnnde. Her ap- 
proaching mien was full of grace and uiajcsty, but 
I.othair thought there was a kind expression in her 
glance, which seemed to i-cmeinbcr Crentham, and 
that he wus her brothers’ friend. 

A lillle liiier in the evening be was her partner. 
He could not refrain from eongraluliilhig her on 
the i'cauiy and the success of the festival. 

“ 1 am gliul you are i)lea.sed, and I am glad you 
think it successful; hut, you know, I am no judge, 
for this is iny fir.st ball!” 

“Ah! !o he sure; and ycl it seems impossible,” he 
continued, in a tone of murmuring admiration- 
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‘*Oh ! I have been at little dances at my sislei's’; 
half behind the door,” she added, with a sunlit smile. 
“ But to-night I am pre.sent at ii, scene of wliio.h T 
have only read,” 

“And how do you like balls.!'” said IjOtliiiiv. 

“I think I shall like them very much,” said I.ady 
Corisandej “but to-night, I will confess, I am a little 
nervous.” 

“ You do not look so.” 

“ I am glad of that” 

“ Why? ” 

“Is it not a sign of wenkne.ss?” 

" Can feeling be weaknes.s? ” 

“ Feeling without sufficient cause is, I should 
tliink.” And then, and in a tone of some archness, 
she said, “ And how do you like balls? ” 

“ Well, I like them amazingly,” said Lothair. 
“ They seem to me to have every quality which can 
render an entertainment agreeables music, light, 
flowers, beautiful faces, graceful forms, and occa- 
sionally charming conversation.” 

“Yes; and that never- lingers,” said Lady CorJ- 
sande, “ for see, 1 am wanted.” 

When tljey were again undi-stiirbed, Lothair re- 
gretted tlie absence of Bertram, who was kept at the 

“ It is a gi'cat di.sappoinlment,” said Lady Cori- 
sande ; “ but he will yet arrive, though late. I .slumld 
be most unhappy though, if he were absent from Ins 
po.st on such an occasion. I am sure if he were 
here I could not dance.” 

“You are a most ardent politician,” said liOtliair. 

“Oh! I do not care in the least about common 
politics, parties and office, and all tliat; I neither 
regard nor understand them,” replied I.ady Cori- 
sande. “But when wicked men tiy to de.sti-oy the 
country, then I like my family to be in the front.” 

As the destruction of the country meditated this 
34,6 
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uigM by wicked, ruen was some change 3n the status 
of the Church of England, wliicli Monslg^ore 
€.'itesl)y in the morning had suggested to Lothair 
as ijotli just and expedient and higWy conciliatory, 
I.othair did not pursue the tlieme, for he had ii 
greater degree of tact tiian usually falls to the lot 
of the ingemious. 

The bright moments flew on. Suddenly there was 
a raysteriou.s silence in the hall, followed by a kind 
of ,suppi'e.sse.d stir. .Kvery one seemed to be speak- 
ing with baled breatb, or, if rnoving, walking on 
tiptoe. It was llic .supper Iwur: 

“ Soft hour wliioh wakes the wish and mdta tlie heart.” 

Roynlty, followed by the imperial pre.sence of 
ambassadors, and escorted by a group of dazzling 
duchess and paladins of high degree, was ushered 
with courteous pomp by the host and hostess into a 
clioice saloois, hung with rose-colored tapestry and 
illumined by chandeliers of crystal, where they were 
served from gold jdnte. But the thous.aiid less fa- 
vored were not badly off, when they fo\ind them- 
selves in the more capacious chambers, into which 
they I'ushed with an eagerness hardly in keeping 
with tlie splendid nonchalance of tlte preceding 
hours. 

“What n perfect family,” exclaimed Hugo Bohiin, 
as he extracted a couple of fsit little bird.s from 
their bed of aspic jelly; “everything tiiey do in such 
perfect ta.sfe. How .safe you were here to have 
ortolan.? for supper ! ” 

All Ll)e lilllc round tables, though tlieir number 
was infinite, were full. Male groups Imng about; 
.sonic in attendance on fair dames, some foraging 
for tliein.seive.s, some thoughtful and more patient 
and awaiting a satisfactory future. Never wa.s such 
an elegant clatter. 

“I wonder where Carisbroofce is,” said Hugo Bo- 

g4.T 
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Imn. “ They say he is wonderfully taken with the 
beauteous clauKhter: of the house.” 

“ I will buck the Duke of Brecon afrainst him” 
said one of his companions. ” He raved about her 
at White’s yesterday.” 

“Hem!” 

“ The end i.s not so near as all that,” said a third 
w'assailer. 

“I do not know that,” .said Hugo Bohun. “It i.s 
a family that marries off quickly. If n fellow is 
obliged to marry, he always likes to marry one of 
them.” 

“ What of this new star? ” said his friend, and he 
mentioned Lothair. 

“G! he is too young; not launched. Besides he is 
going to turn Catholic, and .1 doubt whether that 
would do in that quarter.” 

“ But he has a greater fortune thfljj .any of them.” 

“ Immense 1 A man I know, who knoWS-i'jnotiier 
man ’ " and then he began a long statlsticaPsfiMy . 

about I.othair’s resources. 

“Have you got any room liere, Hugo?” drawled 
out Lord St Aldegoiide. 

“ Plenty, and here is my chair.” 

“On no account; half of it and some souj) will 
satisfy me.” 

“ I should have thought you would have been with 
the swells,” said Hugo Bohun. 

“ That does not exactly suit me,” .said St. Alde- 
gonde. “ I was ticketed to the Duchess of Salop, 
but I got a fir.sl-rate substitute with the charm of 
novelty for her Grace, and sent her in with l^ottiair.” 

Si. Aldegondc was the heir apparent of Lh<; we;il- 
thiest, If not the most ancient, dukedom in the 
Kingdom. He was spoiled, but he knew it. Had he 
been an ordinary being, he would have merely .sub- 
sided into selfishness and caprice, but having good 
abilities and a good disposition, he wa.s eccentric. 


ndvoiitiu-ons, aiid switiroental. Notwithstanding the 
apathy vvliich had been engendered l)y premature ex~ 
periciiee, St. Aldegonde held extreme opinions^ espe- 
cially on politieai affairs, being a republican of the 
reddest dye. He was opposed to all privilege, and 
indeed to all orders of men, except dukesj who were 
a ncee.ssity. He was also strongly in favor of tlie 
equal divifdon of (dl property, except land. Liberty 
depended on Jand, and the greater the land-owner.s, 
the greater tlie liberty of a country. He would hold 
forth on tills topic even with energy, amazed at any 
one differing from liiin; “as if n fellow could have 
too much land,” he would urge with a voice and 
glance which defied contradiction. St. Aldegonde 
had married for love and he loved his wife, but he 
was strongly in favor of woman’s rights and their 
extremest cousequence.s. It was thought tliat he had 
originally adopted these latter views with the ami- 
able intention of piquing Lady St. Aldegonde; but 
if so, he had not succeeded. Beaming with bright- 
ness, with the voice and airiness of a bird, and a 
doudle,s,s temper, Albertlia St. Aldegonde had, from 
the first hour of her marriage, concentrated her in- 
telligence, which wu.s not iiienii, on one object; and 
that was never to cross her iiusbund on any con- 
ceivable topic. They had been married .several years, 
and she treated iiim us ii darling .spoiled cliild. When 
he cried for the moon, it wn.s promised liim imnicdi- 
atcly; how'cvcr irrational bi.s proposition, .she always 
asseni;.ed to it, thongii generally by tact and vigilance 
.she guided him iu the right direction. Nevcrtlielc.s.s, 
St. AUlegonde wfis .sometimes in scrapes; but tlien he 
always went and lold liis best friend, wlio.se grealest 
delight wa.s to extricate him from : his perplexities 
and embarrassments. 

It was agreed that after breakfa.st they should 
go and see (Jorisande’s garden. And a party did go; 
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all l,he Phccbus family, and Lord and Lady st. Aide- 
gonde, and Lady Corisandc, and Bertram and Lo - 

In the pleasure-grounds of BrenUiam were the re- 
mains of an ancient garden of the ancient liouse 
that had long ago been pulled down. When the 
modern pleasure-grounds were irianned and created, 
notwithstanding the protests of the arti.st.s in laud- 
scape, the fatlier of the present Duke would not 
allow this ancient garden to be entirely destroyed, 
and you came upon its quaint appearance in the dis- 
similar world in which it was placed, as you might 
in some festival of romantic co.stume upon a. person 
habited in the courtly dress of the last century. It 
was formed upon a gentle southern slope, with 
turfen terraces walled in on three sides, the fourth 
consisting of arches of golden yew'. The Duke had 
given this garden to Lady Corisande, in order that 
she might practise her theory, that flower-gardens 
should be sweet and luxuriant, and not hard and 
scentless imitations of works of art. Here, in their 
season, flouri.slied alnindaiitly all tliose productions 
of nature which are now banished from our once de- 
lighted senses: huge bushes of honeysuckle, and 
bowers of sweet-pea and sweet-briar, and jessamine 
clustering over the walls, and gillyflower-s scenting 
with their sweet breath the ancient bricks from 
which they seemed lo spring. There were banks of 
violets whicli the southern breeze always .stirred, and 
mignonette filled every vacant nook. As tliey en- 
tered now, it seemed a blaze of roses and carnatiora, 
though one recognized in a moment the presence of 
the lily, the heliotrope, and the stock. Some white 
peacocks were basking on the southern wall, and 
one of them, as their visitors entered, moved and 
displayed its plumage with scornful prkie. The hee.s 
were busy in the air, but their homes were near, and 
you might watch them laboring in their glas.sy hives. 

sm 
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“Now, is not Corisamle quite right?" sairt Lorii 
St, Aldegonde, as he presented Madame Phoebus 
witli a garland o f woodbine, with wliicli she said slie 
would dress her head at dinner. All agreed wilii 
him, and llertram and Evphrosyne adorned each 
other with carnations, and Mr. Phoebus placed a 
flower on the uncovered liead of Lady St. Aldc- 
gomle, fieeording to the principles of high art, and 
they .sauntered and rambled in the sweet and sunny 
air amid a lilaze of butterflies and the ceaseless hum 
of bees. 

Bertram and Euphrosyne had disappeared, and 
the rest were lingering about the liivcs while Mr. 
Phffihus gave tliein a lecture on the apiary and its 
marvelous life. The bees understood Mr. Phoebus 
at least he said so, and thus his friends hud consU'.>- 
erable advantage in this lesson in entomology. Lady 
Corisaride and Lothair were in a distant corner of 
the garden, and she was explaining to liim her 
plans ! what slie had done and what she meant to do. 

“I wish I had a garden like thus ot Muriel,” said 
Lothair. 

“ You could ciusily make one.” 

“ If you ludped me.” 

“ 1 have told yon all my plans,” said Lady Cori- 

“ Yesj but I was thinking of somelhing else when 
you spoke,” said I.otliair. 

“This is not very complimentary.” 

“1 do not wisli to he couqrliinentary,” said Lo- 
thair, “if complinienis mean les.s than lliey declare, 
1 w.'i.s not tln'nking of your garden, but of you.” 

“ Wliere eun they liavc all gonef^’ said Lady tioL, 
sarifle, looking round. “ We must find them.” 

“And leave tin's garden?” siiid l/Othair. “ And I 
without a flower, the only one witliout ii flower? I 
am afraid that is significaut of my lot.” 

“ Vou shall choose .a rose,” said Lady Corisandei. 
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“ N?ty i the cliam is that it should he your choice.'’ 

But elioosing the rose lost more time, and when 
Corisancle and Lotluiir reached tlie arciu's of goldr-n 
yew, there were no friends in sight, 

“ I think I hear .sounds this way,” said Lothair, 
and lie led his companion farther from home. 

“1 see 110 one,” said laid}' Cori.s!inde, distressed, 
and wlien they liad adv.anced a little way. 

“ We are sure to find tlieui in good time,” said 
jLothair. “Besides, I wanted to .spealv to you about 
tile garden at Muriel. I wanted to induce you to go 
tliere and help me to make it. Yes,” lie added, after 
some hesitation, “on this spot, I believe on this very 
spot, I asked the permission of your mother two 
years ago to express to you my love. She thought 
me a boy, and she treated me as a boy. She said I 
knew nothing of the world, and both our characters 
were unformed. I Icnow the world now. I have 
committed many mistakes, doubtless many follieis, 
have formed many opinions, and have clianged many 
opinions; but to one I h.ave been const.'iiit, in one I 
am unchanged, and tliat is my adoring love for you.” 

Slie turned pale, she stopped, then gently taking 
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DESCRIPTION OF ERIl'AIN 


B ritain, an island in the ocean, fomiarly called 
Albion, is situated between the north and west, 
facing, though at a considerable distance, the coasts 
of Germany, France, and Spain, which form the 
greatest part of Europe. It extend.s 800 miles In 
length towmrd the north, and is 200 miles in breadth, 
except where several promontories extend further 
in breadth, by which it.s conipii.s.s is made i:o lie 3,67.5 
miles. To the south, us you pass along the nearest 
shore of the Uc-lgic Gaul, the fir.st place in Britain 
which opens to ihe eye, is the city of Hutuhi Por- 
lu.s, by the English corrupted into Iic)ilucestir. The 
distance from licnce acro.s.s the sea to Gessoriuoum, 
tile nearest shore of the Marini, is fifty miles, or as 
.some writerf! say, ISO furling.s. On the back of the 
island, where it opens upon llic boimdles.s oci'iin, it 
)ms the i.sliinds called Orc.idcs. Britain excels for 
grain and i;reen, and i.s well ad.aptcd for fee-ding 
c.-ittlo and beasts of burden. It also produce.s vines 
in .some places, and has plenty of land anil water- 
fowls of several sorts; it is vemarkublc also for 
rivers abounding in fish, and plentiful .springs. It 
has the greaiest plenty of salmon and cels; seals 
are also frequently taken, and dolphins; as also 
253. 


whales; besides many sorts of shellfish, suoli as 
niusaels, in which are often found excellent iiearls 
of all colors, red, purple, violet, and green, but 
mostly white. There is also a great abundance of 
Cockles, of wliich the scarlet dye is made; a most 
beautiful color, which never fades with the heat 
of the sun, or the washing of the rain ; but the older 
it is, the more beautiful it becomes. It has both 
salt and hot springs, and from them How rivers 
which furnish hot batlis, proper for all ages and 
sexes, and arranged accordingly. For water, as 
St. Basil says, receives the heating quality when it 
runs along certain metals, and becomes not only 
hot but scalding. Britain has also many veins of 
metal, as copper, iron, lead, and silver ; it has much 
and excellent jet, whicli is black and sparkling, glit- 
tering at the fire, and when lieated, drives away 
serpents; being warmed with rubbing, it holds fast 
whatever is applied to it, like amber. The island 
was formerly embellished witli twenty-eight noble 
cities, besides innumerable castles, which wei’e all 
strongly secured with walls, towers, gates, and locks. 
And, from its lying almost under the North Pole, 
the nights are light in summer, so at midnight the 
beholders arc often in doubt whetlier the evening 
twilight still continues, or tliat the morning is com- 
ing on; for the sun, in the night, returns under the 
earth, through the northern regions at no great 
distance from tliein. For this I'casoii the days are 
of a great length in summer, ns, on tiie contrary, the 
nights are in winter, for tlie sun then w'ithdraws into 
the southern parts, so that the nights are eighteeen 
hours long. Thus the nights arc extraordinarily 
short in summer, and the day.s in winter, that is, of 
only six equinoctial hours. Whereas in Armenia, 
Macedonia, Italy, and other countries of the same 
latitude, the longest day or night extends but to 
Bfteeii liours, and the shortest to nine- 
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This island fit present, following the number of | 

the books in whicli the Divine law was written, con- is 

tiiins jive nations, tlie English, Britons, Scots, Piets I 

and Latina, caeli in its own peculiar dialect ciiltival- ! 

ing the sublime study of Divine tnith. Ttw! Latin ss 

tongue is, hy the study of the Scriptures, become 
coiiimnn to all the rest. At linst the island liad no f 

other inliabitants but the Britons, from whom it | 

derived it.s name, and wlio coming over into Britain, i 

as i.s reported, from Armoricii, possessed them.selves ; 

of the soutlicrn pints tlienmf. When they, begin- i 

ning at tlir south, liad made tlieiuselves masters of J 

the greatest part of tlie island, it happened, tint j 

the nation of the Pict,s from Scythia, a.s is reported, 1 

putting to sea in a few long ships, were driven by 
the winds beyond the shores of Britain and arrived 
on the northern coasts of Ireland, where, finding the 
nation of the Scots, they begged to be allowed to ij. i 

settle among them, but could not succeed in ob- lisj 

tnining their request. Ireland i.s the greater island ‘ 

next to Britain, and lies to the west of it; Imt as it 
is shorter than Britain to the north, so, on the other 
hand, it runs out far beyond it to the south, oppo- 
site to the nortliern parts of Spain, thougli a .spa- 
cious sea lies between tliem. The Piets, as has been 
said, arriving in tliis isliind by .sea, desired to have a 
phice granted ttiem in which they might settle. The 
Scots Jin.swered that tlie island could not contain 
them both ; Imt “ We can give you good advice,” .said 
tliey, “what to do; w'e know there, is another isltuid, 
not far from ours, to the eastward, which we often 
.see at a distance wlien tlie days are clear. If you 
will go thither, you will obtain .settlement; or, if 
ihey should iqipo.se you. you .shall have our assist- 
ance.” The Piets, accordingly, sailing over into 
Britain, liegfin to inhabit the northern jjarts thereof, 
for the Britons were pos.sessed[ of the southeni. 

Now the Piets iiad no wivtas, and asked them of the 
3SS 
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Scots ; wlio would not consent to grant them umlcr 
any other terms, than that when any difficulty should 
arise, they should choose a king from the female 
royal race rather than from the male: which cus- 
tom as is well known, is observed among the hiets 
to this day. In process of time, Britain, besides the 
Bjffcons and the Piets, received a tliird nation, the 
Scots, who, migrating from Ireland under tlicir 
leader, Kenda, either by fair means, or by force of 
arms, secured to themselves some settlements among 
the Piets w'hicii they still possess. From the name 
of tlreir commander, they are to this day called 
Dalrendians; for, in tlieir language, Dal signiiies a 

Ireland, in breadth, and for wiiolcsomeness and 
serenity of climate, fur surpasses Britain ; for the 
snow scarcely ever lies there above three days: no 
man makes hay in the summer for winter’s provision, 
or builds stables for his beasts of burden. No rep- 
tiles are found llicre, and no snakes C-in live thei’C} 
for though often carried thither out of Britain, as 
soon as the ship comes near the shore, and the scent 
of the air reaches them, they die. On the contrary, 
almost all things in the island are good against 
poison. In short, we have known that when some 
persona have been bitten by .serpents, the scrapings 
of leaves of books that were brought out of Ireland, 
being put into water, and given il'.etn to drink, liave 
immediately expelled the spreading poi.sori, and as- 
suaged the swelling. The island abounds in milk 
and honey, nor is there any want of vine.s, fish, or 
fowl; and it is remarkable for deer and goals. It 
is properly the country of the Scots, wlio, migrat- 
ing from thence, as has been said, added a third 
nation in Britain to the Britons and tlie Piets. Tliero 
is a very large gulf of the sea, which formerly di- 
vided the nation of the Piets from the Britons, 
which gulf runs from the west very far into the 
9,5li 



land, where, f.o this day, stands the strong city of 
the Britons, called Aleluilh, The Scots, arriving 
on the north side of this hay, settled tliemselves 
there. 
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At that time tlie venerahlo servant of Christ, and 
priest, h'.gljci't, wliorn I cannot name Imt witli the 
greatest respect, and wlw>, ns was said before, lived 
fi stranger in Ireland to obtain horenfter a residence 
in lieaven, proposed to liiinself to do good to miiny, 
by tahing npon Inm the apostolical work, and preach- 
ing tlie w'ord of God to some of tliose nations that 
had not yet tieard it; many of which nations he knew 
there were in Gertnatiy, from whom the Angles, or 
Saxons, who now inhabit Britain, are known to have 
derived their origin) for which reason they are still 
corruptly called Garmnns by the neighboring na- 
tions of the Britons, faucli are the Prisons, the Ilu- 
gins, the Banes, the Huns, the Ancient Saxons, and 
the Bornctuars (or Bructers). There are also in 
the same parts many other nnUoiis still following 
pagan riles, to whom tlie aforesaid .soldier of Chri,st 
de.signed to repair, sailing round Britain, and to 
try whether he could deliver any of them from Sa- 
tan, and bring them over to Christ; or if this eould 
not be done, to go to Home, to see and adore the 
hallowed thresholds of the holy apo.stlc.s and mar- 
tyr.s of Christ, 

lloweser, Wietbert:, one of his companions, being 
famous for his contempt of the world and for his 
knowledge, for he had lived m.iny years a .stranger 
in Ireland, living on eivmilieid life in great purity, 
went abroad, and arriving in Prisland, preached the 
word of sohalion for the spnee of two years suc- 
cessively to tliai nation and to its king, llathbed; hut 
reaped no fruit of all his great labor among Ids 
barbarous iniditors. lleliirning then In th.c bclovedl 
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place of his peregrination, he gave himself up to 
our Lord in his wonted repose, and since he coiiid 
not be profitable to strangers by teaching them the 
faith, he took care to be the more useful to iiis own 
people by the example of his virtue. 



PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER 


r'lEiiKi: m: Berangeii, one of the most popu- 

lar of Freiioh poets, born in 1780, in Paris; died 
tliere in I8.'57. He eoni]>osed many stirring songs 
during the Napoleonic period, but ho did not begin 
to write tlifun down until. 181d. Wliile an enthusi- 
astic republioun, he wns at the same time a most 
dei'otcd follower of Nai)nleon, a combination thid 
endeared lihn to the populace. He runs the whole 
scale in hi.s work, from some couplets sparkling with 
wit to powerful pieces that could he used ns liter- 
ary weapons by the faction with which he allied 
himself. 


LISETTE IN ATTIC CELL 


O IT was here that Love hia gifts bestowed 
) On youth’s wild age. 

Gladly once more I seek my youth’s abode, 

In pilgrimage! 

Here my young niistrc.ss with her poet dared 
Reckless to dwell; 

She was sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 
■ This attic cell. 


, ’twins a garret, be it known to all, 

Here wa,s Love’s shrine; 

■e read, in charco.a! traecd along the wall. 

The unfini.shed line, , 

■e was the board where kindred hearts would 
blend. 

The Jew can tell 

V oft I pawned my watch to feast a friend 
In attic cell! 
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BERANGER 

O, my Lisette’s ftilv form oouki I recall 
With fair}' wand ! 

There she would blind the windmv' irith her siiawl. 
Bashful, yet fond ! 

What though from whom she got her dross I’v<» 

Learned but too well? 

Still, in those days I envied not a prince 
In attic cell. 


Here the glad tidings on our banquet burst, 

’Mid the bright bowls. 

Yes, it was here Marengo’s triumph first 
Kindled our souls! 

Bronze cannon roared; France, with redoubled 
might, 

Pelt her heart swell I 

Proudly we drank our Consul’s health that night 
In attic cell. 

Drcain.s of my youthful days! I’d freely give, 

Ere my life’s clo.se, 

All the dull days I’m destined yet to live, 

For one of those! 

Where sh.all I now find raptures that were felt, 
.Toys that befell, 

And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt 
In attic cell! 


THE OI.D VAGABOND 

{Translation in Tait’s Mapasine) 

H ere in the ditch my bones I’ll lay; 

Weak, wearied, old, the W'orkl I’ll leave. 
'MIe’s drunk,” the pas.sing crowd will sayt 
'Tis well, for none will need to griev*, 

■ ■ ■ ■, 2S0 ' ■ 
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Some turn tlieir scornful licads away. 
Some lling fin alms in pussing by; 
Haste — Mis the villngc holiclay, 
aged lieggav needs no lielji to die. 

Yes ! liere, filone, of sliccr old age 
I elie; for hunger slays me not at all. 
1 hfiped tny misery’s closing page 
To fold within some hospital; 

But crowded thick is cfich retreat. 

Such mimhers now in misery lie; 

Alas ; my cradle was the street I 
As he was horn the aged wretch must die. 


In youth, of workmen o’er and o’er, 

I’ve asked, “ Instruct me in your trade.” 

“ Begone I our business is not more 
Than keeps ourselves; go, beg,” they said- 
Ye rich, who bade me toil for In-end, 

Of hones your tables gave me store. 

Your straw has often made my bed:— 

In death I lay no curses at your door. 

Thus poor, I might have turned to theft; 

Not— better still for alms co pray! 

Al most, I’ve plucked some apples left 
To ripen ne.ir the public way. 

Y^et weeks and ivceks in dungeons laid. 

In the King’-s name, they let me pine; 
They stoic the only wealth I had: 

'Though poor and old, the sun at least was 

YVhat country has the poor to chaim? 

What hoots to me your corn and wine, 
Your busy toil, your vaunted fame, 

The Scnalc where your speakers shine? 

Sfii 
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Once when your homes by wuv o’er swept, 
Saw strangers battling on your land, 
Like any paltry fool I wept, 

The aged fool was nourished by their hand. 

Mankind ! why trod you now the worm. 
The noxious thing benc.ath your lieel? 
Ah! had you taught me to jjerforra 
Due labor far the common weal ! 

Then sheltered from tiie adverse wind. 
The worm and ant had xime to grow; 
Aye, then 1 might have loved my kind;, 
The aged beggar dies your bitter foe. 



'AI.TER BESANT 


Wai.tish Bimant, novKlist, I>orn at Bortsmont!i, 
10n(^laiid, 18^8; diacl 1!){)1. He inteiulctl to become 
a clergyman mul was eilmaibid at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He bcciinie professor in Royal College, 
Mauritius, luit returned home to take up a literary 
career. He was knighted in 1895. In addition to 
producing numerous stories lie wrote constantly for 
a large number of niaguzines. Among bi.s best nov- 
els are “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ Ar- 
morel of Lyonesse,” and “Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice.” 


THE CHILD OF SAMSON 

(Harper & Broa., I’liblialiera) 

I T wa.s the evening of a line September day. 

Through the square window, built out so as to 
form another room almost as large as that whicH 
had been thus enlarged, the iinturnn snn, now fast 
declining to the we.st, poured in warm and strong, 
but not too warm or .strong for the girl on wliose 
head it fell a.s she sat leaning back in the low chair, 
her face turned toward the window. Tlie sun of 
Scilly is never too iicrec or too burning in summer, 
nor iiv winter does it ever lose its force; in July, 
wlien tlie ]>eoj)le of the adjaeent islands . of Great 
Britain and Ireland venture not foidli into the glare 
of the .sun, here the soft sea nii.sts and the .strong .sea 
air temper the heat; aiKl in December the sun still 
shines with a lingering wannth, as if he loved the 
place. Thi.s girl lived in the .sniishine all the year 
round; rowed in it; lay in it; basked in it, bare- 
headed, .summer and winter; In the winter she would 
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sit sheltered from the wind iii some warm 
corner of the rocks; in suniuier she would lie on 1,he 
hillside or stand upon the high headlmids of the 
sea-beat crags wliile the breezes, which in the Land 
of Lyonessc do never cense, played with her long 
tresses and kept her soft check cool. 

The window was wide open on nil three sides; Ihc 
girl had been doing some kind of work, but it had 
dropped from tier hands, and now lay nnvegavded on 
the floor; .she was gazing upon tlie scene before her, 
but with the accustomed eyes which looked out 
upon it every day. A girl who has such a picture 
continually before her all day long, never tires of 
it, though she may not he always consciously con.- 
sidering it and praising it. The stranger, for his 
part, cannot clioose. but cry aloud for admiration; 
but the native, who knows it as no stranger can. Is 
silent. The house, hnlf-wny up the low hill, looked 
out upon the south — to he exact; its aspect was S.W. 
by S.~ao that from this window the girl saw always, 
stretched out at her feet, tlie ocean, now glowing in 
the golden .sunshine of September. Had she been 
tall enough she might even have seen the coast of 
South America, the nearest land in the far distance. 
Looking S.W. that is, .she would have seen thfe broad 
mouth of Oroonooque and the shores of lil Dorado. 
This broad .sea.scape was broken exactly in the middle 
by the Bishop’s Hock and il.s .stately light-hou.se ris- 
ing tall and straight out of the water; on the loft 
band the low hill of Annet shut out the sen; and on 
the right Great Minalto, rugged and black, tlie white 
foam always playing round it. s foot or flying over its 
great black northern headland, hounded and framed 
the picture. Almost in the middle of the water, not 
more than two miles distant, a sailing ship, all salts 
set, made swift way, bound outward one knows not 
whither. Lovely at all times i.s a ship in full sail, 
but doubly lovdy when she is seen from afar, sailing 
^l}f- 
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on a smooth sea, under a cloudless slty, the sun of 
afteniocin lighting up Vier while smIs. No 
ships were in siglit ; there was not ctcu the long 
of smoke wliidi proclaims the steamer bdov/ 
horizon; tliere was not even a Penzance lishing-hoat 
tacking slowly homeward with brown auils and its 
two masts: in tliis dii'cction there was no other sign 
of man. 

The gir), I .say, saw t):is .sight every day; she never 
tired of it, partly becaii.se no one ever tire.« of the 
place in M'hich ho wa.s born and has lived — not even 
an Arab of tlie Great .Sandy Desert; partly hecanse 
the sea, which has been called, by unoVisevvant poets, 
unchanging, doe,s, in fact, duinge — face, color, mood, 
even shape — every day, and is never the same, except, 
perhaps, when the east wind of March covers the sky 
with a monotony of gray and takes the color out of 
the face of ocean as it takes the color from the 
granite rocks, last year’s brown and yellow fern, and 
the purple heath. To this girl, who lived with the 
sea around lier, it always formed a .setting, u hnok- 
ground, a frame for her thoughts and dreams. 
Wlicrever she went, whatever she said or sung, of 
thought or did, there was always iu her ears the 
lapping or the ksliing of the waves; always before 
iier eyes was the wliite surge flying over the rocks; 
always the tumbling waves, But as for what she 
actually thought, or what she dreamed, seeing how 
ignorant of the world she. was, and how imioeent and 
liow youngvatid a.s for what was pa.ssing in her miud 
this afternoon as she sat at the window, I know not. 
On the first ivimsidcralion of the thing, one would be 
inclined to ask Iiow, wilhout knowledjje, can «■ 
iliiiik or imagine or dream anytiiing? fhi fufih®’ 
thought, one uiulerstaiicls that knowledge has 'fory 
little to do with dreams or fancies. Yet, with OT 
witlioiit knowledge, no poet, sacred bard, or proph®* 
has ever been aMe to divine, the thoughts of ** 
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or to interpret them, or even to set them dovvn, in 
consecutive language. I suppose they are not, in 
truth, thoughts. Thought implies reasoning, and the 
connection of faet.s, and the experience of life a.5 far 
as it has gone. A young maiden’s mind is fuH of 
dimly seen shadows and pallid ghosts wliich ffit 
acro.ss tiie brain and dis.appear. These sliadows have 
the semblance of shape, but it is dim and uncertain; 
the}’^ have the pretense of color, but it dianges eviny 
moment; if they seem to show a face, it vanishes 
immediately and is forgotten. Yet these shadows 
smile upon the young with kindly eyes; they beckon 
with their Angers, and point to where, low down on 
the horizon, with cloudy outline, lies the Purple Isl- 
and— to such a girl as this the future is always a 
small island girt by the sea, far off and lonely. The 
shadows whisper to her; they sing to her; but no girl 
has ever yet told us — even if she understands — what 
it iiS they tell her. 

She had been lying there, quiet and motionless, 
for an hour or more, ever since the tea-things had 
been taken away — at Holy Hill they have tea at . 
half past four. Tiie ancient lady who was in tlie 
room witli her had fallen back agiiin into the slumber 
which held her nearly all day long us well as all the 
night. The house seemed thoroughly \vrax>ped and 
lapi)ed in the softest ijeace and stillness; and in one 
corner a high clock, wooden eased, swung its brass 
pendulum behind a pane of glass with solemn and 
sonorous chronicle of the moments, so that they 
seemed to march rather than to fly. A dock ought 
not to tick as if Father Time were hurried and 
driven along without dignity by a scourge. This 
clock, for one, was not in a hurry. Its tick showed 
that Time rests not — but hastens not, There is ad- 
monition in such a clock. When it ha.s no one to 
admonish but a girl whose work depends on her 
own sweet will, its voice might seem thrown away; 
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yet one never knows the worth of an admoiiitioni 
besides, tiie eloek suited the place and the room. 
Where siunild time march, with solemn step and 
slow,, if not on tiie quiet island of Samson, in the 
Archipelago of Scillyi' On its face was written tiie 
name of its maker, plain for all the world to see—. 
“Peter I'l-cvellick, Penzance, A. n. 17‘il.” 

'I'ljo room was not celled, hut showed tile dark 
joists and iieams aliove, once ])uintcd, but a long 
tliria ago. Tlie widls were wainscoted and painted 
drah, after an old fasliion now gone out; wittiin 
tiie panels Imng colored prints, which must have lieen 
there since the beginning of this century. They 
represented rural subjects— the farmer sitting be- 
fore a sirloin of beef, wliile his wife, a cheerful 
nymph, brought him Brown George, foaming with 
her best home-brewed; the children hung about his 
knees expectant of morsels. Or the rustic bade fare- 
well to his sweetheart, the recruiting-sergeant wait- 
ing for him, and the villagers, to a woman, bathed 
in tears. 'Ihere were half a dozen of those composi- 
tions simply colored. I believe they are now worth 
much money. But there were many other things 
in this room worth money. Opposite the fire-place 
stood a ciiljinet of carved oak, black with age, pre- 
ciou.s beyond price. Behind its gla.ss windows one 
could see a collection of things once strange and 
rare — things which used to be brought home by 
sailors long before stemners -jilowed every ocean, and 
giobe-lrolicr.s troltccl over every land. Tlicre were 
wonderful tivings in corni, wliUe, and red and pink; 
Venus’s fingers from tiie Philippines; fans from the 
Seyclielb's, stuffed bird.s of wondrous hue, dagger's 
and knives, carvon tninuliavvk.s, ivory toys, and many 
of her wonders from the far East and fabulous 
Cathay. Beside the cabinet was a wooden desk, 
carved in mahogany, with a dale of 164.5, said tw 
have lieen brought to tlie islands by one of the Royal 


Ist prisoners whom Cromwell Imiiged upon the 
highest cairn of Hangman’s Island. There was no 
escaping Cromwell — not even in Scilly any more 
than in Jamaica. In one corner nais a cupboni'd, 
the door standing open. No collector ever c.iiuc here 
to gaae upon the treasures unspeakable of cu]5s and 
saucers, jdates and puiiclibowls. On tiie nia.iitel- 
shelf were bra.s.s candlesticks and silver (sandlest:ic!<G, 
side by side with “ornaments” of cliina, pink and 
gild, belonging to the artistic, veign of good King 
George the Fourtli, On the Iicarth-rug l)cfore the 
fire, which wu.s always Iiurning in iiiis room, all tlie 
year round, lay an old dog sleeping. 

Everybody knows the feeling of a room or a house 
belonging to the old. Even if the window.? are kept 
open, the air is alway.s close. Rest, a gentle, elderly 
angel, sits in the least frequented room with folded 
wings. Sleep is always coming to the doaivs at all 
hours: for the sake of Rest and Sleep the house 
must be kept very quiet; nobody must ever laugh 
in the house, there is none of the Utter that children 
make, nothing is out of it.s place, nothing is dis- 
turbed; the furniture is old-fasliioned and formal, 
the curtain.? are old and faded, the carpets are old, 
faded, and worn: it is always evening; everything 
belonging to tlie lionsc has done its work; all together, 
like the tenant, arc sitting still — solemn, hushed, at 
rest, waiting for tile approaching end. 

The only young thing at Holy Hill was the girl at 
the window. Everything else wa.s old— -llie .servants, 
the farm l.aliorer.?, the lioii.se, and tlie furniture. In 
the great liooded arm-chair he.side ilic fire rcpo.seii 
the proprietor, tenant, or owner of .all. She was 
the oldest and most venerable dame ever .seen. At 
this time she was asleep; and her liead had dropped 
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the bed; also, by reason of her great antiquity, dm 
now 7)[isscti roost of the day in sleeps jiartly uwako 
in tiie inoming, when she gaaed about and ashed 
questions of the day. Jiut sonietirneii, a.s you will 
pi'e.seritly .see, .slie revived again in the evening, be- 
e/imc lively and tfilk.ative, and suffered her memory 
to return to the, ancient tiays. 

By the ii.s.si.sliitu:e f)f her bandinnidens, Hiis veiu!ra~ 
hie lady uas eii;d)led to prisent an aiqiearance both 
pietureaipie and jtlcasiiig, cliietly because it carried 
the imag'iiifition buck to a period .so very remote. To 
iicgin with, .she wore her bonnet all djxy long. Forty 
years ago it was not unconunon in country places 
to find very old ladie.s who wore their bonnets all 
day long. Ursula llo.sevean, however, was the last 
who still prcsei'ved that ancient custom. It was a 
large bonnet that slie wore, a kind of bonnet calcu- 
lated to impress very deeply tlie imagination of one 
—-whether male or femule— who saw it for Hie flrst 
time; it was of bold design, ns capacious n.s a store- 
sbij), as flowing in its lines ns an old nian-of-war; 
Inspired to a certain extent by the fashions of the 
Waterloo period. Yet, in great jiart, of independent 
design. Those few who were peiinittcd to girr.e 
upon llic boimet iicheld it reverently. Within the 
bonnet an adroit arrangement of cap .and rilibons 
concealed wliatcver of baldnc.ss or exiguity as to 
lnch,s — hul what does one know.’ Venus Csilva lias 
never been wor.shipjied liy ineu; and women only 
pay their Ivilinte at licr .shrine from fear, never from 
love. The face of the sleeping lady reminded one — 
at first, vaguely — of hi.story. X’resently one per- 
ceived 111 fit tt was the identical face which that 
dread Occidental star, Queetr Eliwibeth herself, 
would have assumed had .she lived to the age of 
ninety-live, which was Ursula’s time of life in the 
year IfiRJ. For it was an aquiline face, thin and 
sharti; and if her ryes luul been open you would 




almost like those of the Tuclm- (Jiioeri. Her cheek 
still preserved something of the color which had once 
made it beautiful; but check and forehead alike 
were covered with lines innuraeraWe, and her with- 
ered hands seemed to have grown too small for their 
natural glove. She wa.s dressed in blaek sillc, and 
v.’ore a gold chain about her neck. 

The clock struck half past five inclodionsly. 'I’lien 
the girl started and sat upright — ns awakened out 
of her dream. “ Arrnorel,” it seemed to say — nay, 
since it seemed to say, it actually did say — “Child 
Armorel, I arn old and wise. For a hundred and 
forty-three years, ever since I left the hands of the 
ingenious Peter Trevellick, of Penzance, in the 
year 1741, I have been counting the moments, never 
ceasing save at tliose periods when surgical opera- 
tions have been necessary. In each year there are 
thirty-one million five hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand moments. Judge, therefore, for yourself how 
many moments in all I have counted. I must, you 
will own, be very wise indeed. I am older even 
than your great-great-grandmother. I reinemher 
her a baby first, and then a pretty child, and then a 
beautiful woman, for all she is now so worn and 
wizened. I remember her father and her grand- 
father. Also her brothers and her son and her 
grandson— and your own father, dear Armorel. Tlie 
moments pass; they never cease; I tell them us they 
go. You have but short space to do all you wish to 
do. You, child, have done nothing nl all yet. But 
the moments pass. Patience. For you, too, work will 
be found. Youth passes. You can hear it ptisis. I 
tell the moments in which it melts away and vanishes. 
Age itself shall pass. Yon may listen if you please. 
I tell the moments in which it .slowly paaac.s,” : 

Armorel looked at the clock with serious eyes 
during the delivery of this fine sermon, tlie whole 
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bcarji'A' of Tv’l)icli she did not perhaps comprehend. 
Then she .started uj) suddenly and sprung to her 
led, clung by .a sudden pang of restlessness, with 
a quick brciilii and a sigh. We who have passed 
the noon of life are apt to forget the disea.se of 
reatlessnesH to wliicii youth is prone j it Is an afFcc- 
tioiv wliioli greatly tr(mhli;.s that period of life, though 
it .should be the happiest and most contented; it is 
a <li,sonler due to aiiticijratiun, impatience, and iii- 
experienee. The voyage is all before; youth i.s eager 
to he .sailing on Unit unknown ocean full of strange 
i.sland.s; wlio would not be restle.ss with .such a jour- 
ney before one and .such discoveries to make? 

Armorel opened the door noiselessly, and slipped 
out. At the same moment the old dog awoke and 
crept out with her, going delicately and on tiptoe 
lest he .should awaken the ancient lady. In the 
hall out.side, the girl stood listening. The house was 
quite silent, .save from the kitchen there was wafted 
on the air a soft droning— gentle, inelodi()n.s, and 
niumiurons, like the eontentod booming of a bum- 
ble-bee among the figwort. Armorel lauglicd gently. 
“Oh!” .she rimrmnved; “they are all asleep. Grand- 
mother is asleep in llie jiarlor; Dorcas and Chessun 
are asleep in tlie kitchen; Justinian is a.sleep in the 
cottage, and I suppose the boy is asleep someivliere 
in, the farmyard.” 

'Hie girl led the ivay, and the dog followed. 

She, passed through the door into the garden of 
llie front. It ivas not ex/ictly a well-ordered garden, 
because everyUiing seemed to grow as it plea.scd; 
hul then in Saiu.son yon liave not to coax Howers and 
plants into growing: they gi'owr because it plca.ses 
them to grow: tins is the reason why they grow so 
tall and so fast. The garden faced the south-west, 
and was ])voteetefI from the north and east by the 
iiouse iiself and by a high .stone wall. There Is not 
anywhere on the island a warmer and sunnier corner 


ihun little front garden of Holr Hill. The gera- 
nium clambered up the walls beside aiid utriong the 
branches of the tree-fuch.sia, both together cover- 
ing the front of the house with the rich coloiuig of 
their flowers. On either side of the door grew a 
great tree, with gnarled trunk and twi.sted branches, 
of lemon verbena, fragrant and sweet, perfuming 
the air; the myrtles were like unto trees for size; 
the very marguerites ran to timber of the smaller 
kind; tlie pampas-gra.ss in the wannest corner rose 
eight feet high, waving its long silver plumes; the 
tall stalk still .stood which had borne the llowcr.s 
of an aloe that very summer; the loaves of the 
plant itself were slowly dying away, their life work, 
which is nothing at all but the production of that 
one flowering stein, finished. That done, the world 
ha,s no more attractions for the aloe; it is content; 
it slowly dies away. And in the front of the garden 
was a row of tall dracaena palms. An old ship’s 
figure-head, thrown ashore after a wreck, represent- 
ing the head and bust of a beautiful maiden, gilded, 
but with a good deal of the gilt rubbed off, stood 
in the left hand of the garden, half hidden by an- 
other fuehsin-treo in flower; and a huge old-fash- 
ioned ship’s lantern hung from an iron bar project- 
ing over the door of the hou.se. 

The house itself was of stone, with a roof of small 
slates. Impossible to say how old it was, hecau.se in 
thit! land, , stone-work ages rapidly, and soon becomes 
covered with yellow and orange lichen, while in the 
interstices there .soon grows the gray .sandwort; and 
in the soft sea air and the damp sea mists the sharp 
edges of granite are quickly rounded off and crum- 
bled. But it was a very old house, save for the 
square projecting window, which had been added 
recently — say Ibirly or forty years ago — a long, low 
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j; it is protected from the north and north-east winds, 'I 

ji whieh are the deadliest enemies to Scilly, partly sj 

jj' hy the hill behind and partly by a spur of gmy ;ij 

jii rode running like an undent Cytdopean wall down f' 

tiie whole face of tlie hill into the sea, where for 
! many a fathom it sticks out hlack teeth, round which 
the white surge rises and tumbles, even in the calm- 
est time. f 

Boyoncl tlio garden wall— -why they wanted a gar- :: 

den ivall I know not, except for the pride and dig- i 

nity of tlie thing — was a narrow green, with a little 
j — a very little — jiondj in the pond there w'ere ducks; 

and beside the green was a small farm-yard, con- 
i' tainlng everything that a farm-yard should contain ii 

! , except a stable. It had no stable, because there are i: 

« no hoivses or cart.s upon the island. Pigs there are, 

.' and cows; fowls there are, and ducks and geese, ! 

"j and a single donkey for the purpo.se of carrying the c 

flower baskets from the farm to the landing-place. 

But neither liorse nor cart. 

; Beyond the farm-yard wns a cottage, exactly like ii 

I the liou.se, hut smaller. It was thatched, and on the 
thatch grew clntnps of samphire. 'I'his was the 

i abode of Justinian Tiyeth, bailiff, iicad man, or 
foreman, wlio managed the fnnn. When yon have 
i| named Ursula Uosevean and Arniorel, her great- 

i great-granddaughter, and Justinian Tryeth, and 

' Dorcas hi.s wife — .slie wns ii n.ative of Agnes, ! 

; and therefoi'e a Hicks hy birth — Peter his son, and 1 

Chessun his daughter, you have a complete directory i 

of the island, hccau.se nobody else now lives on Sam- 
!| son. Formerly, however, and almost within the 

memory of the oldest inhnbitnnt, according to the i 

j computation of antiijuaries and the voice of trndi- ; 

I: tinn, tbi.s i,‘ihHul maintained a. population of over 


The hill which rises behind the house is the south- 
ern hill of the two wliicli, with the broad valley he- 
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tivec'i! them, make up the Island of Samsnn, This 
hill slopes steeply seaward to south and west. It 
is not a lofty hill, by any means. In .Sdlly there 
arc no lofty hills. When nfiture addressed herself 
to the con.s’truction of this archipelago she brought 
to the task a light touch ; at tl(e moment slie hap-- 
pened to be full of feeling for the great and 
artistic effecte which may he produced b5’' small 
elevations, e,speeially in those plaoe.s where the ma- 
terial is granite. Therefore, though she raised no 
Alpine peak in Scilly, she. provided great alnmdance 
and any vai-iety of bold coastline with rugged cliffs, 
lofty cairn.s, and headlines piled with rocks. And 
her success as an artist in this ffmrti has been un- 
doubtedly wonderful. The actual mea.surcment of 
Holy Hill, Samson — but why shoi 1 1 e measure— 
has been taken, for the admiration of the world, by 
the Ordnance Survey. It is really no more than a 
hundred and thirty-two feet — not a foot more or 
less. But then one knows hills ten times that height 
— the Herefordshire Beacon for example— which are 
not half so mountainous in the effect produced, 
Only a hundred and thirty-two feet — yet on its sum- 
mit one feels the exhilaration of spirits caused by 
the air elsewhere of five thousand feet at least. On 
its southern and western slopes lie the fields which 
form the Flower Farm of Holy Hill. 

Below the farm-yard the ground sloped more 
steeply to the water; the slope was covered willi 
short heather fern, now brown and yellow, anti long 
trailing- branches of bramlile, now Ifidcii witli ripe 
blackberries, the leaves enriclied with ()bi/.on of gold 
and purple and crimson, 

Arrnorel ran across the green and plunged among 
the fern, tossing her arms and singing aloud, the old 
dog trotting and jumping, hut witli les.s ela.slieit,v, 
he.sidf! her. She was bareheaded; the sunshine made 
her dark cheeks ruddy and caused her lilaek eyes 

m 



lo glow. Hubi;, young and strong, loves Phosbua 
and fours not anv frecklos. Wlien she came to the 
water’s edge, where the honlders lie piled in a 
broken inass among and above the water, she stood 
still and k)Ol<ed across the sea, silent for a. mo- 
nient. 'I'lieri slic iicgan to sing in a strong contralto; 

Init no one corild hear her, not even the coastguard 
on 'I'clcgi'Eiph Hill, or he of the Star Port; the 
song slio. snug was one taught her by the old lady, 
who had sung it herself in the old, old days, when 
the road was always filled with incrchmitnicn wait- 
ing for convoy up the Channel, and when tlic islands 
were rich with the trade of tlie ships, and their pilot- 
ing, and their wrecks — to say nothing of the free 
trade which went on gallantly without break or stop. 

As she sung she lifted her arms and swung tliem 
! in a slow cadence, as a Nautch girl sometimes swings 

j her arms. What she sung was nothing other than 

i the old song! 

I “Early one morning, just as the sun was rising, 

I I heard a maid sing in the valley below: 

I ‘ Oh ! don’t deceive me. Oh ! never leave me, 

! How could you use a poor maiden .so?’” 

( In the year of grace Annorel was fifteen 
years of age. But .she looked nineteen or twenty, 
i because she was so tall and well-grown. She was 

' dressed simply in a blue flannel; the .straw hat whidi 

’ she carried in her hand was trimmed with red rib- 

bons; at her throat she had stuck ti red verbena— 

; she iiafciirallj' took to red, heciinse licr complexion 

f was so diu’k. Black hair; black eyc,s; a strongly 

f rnarlicd hrow; a dark check of warm and ruddy hue; 

s the lip.s full, hut the inouth finely curved; features 

large hnt regular— .she was already, though so young, , 5 

a tall and hand.somc wonian. I'hose able to under- 1 1 

s’land things would rceognizo in her dark complexion, | 

in her carriage, in her eyes, and In her upright 



flgiire the true Castilian toueh. The sypsy is 
swarthy; the negro is black, the mulatto is; dusky; 
it is not the color alone, but tl>e figure and the car- 
Tiage- also, Avhicli mark the Spanish A notile 

Spanish lady; yet how (wild she get to Sanisiin? 

She wore no gloves — you cannot huy gloves in 
SniiiHon — and her hands were Iirown with exposure 
to sea and sun, to wind and rain; they were hy no 
means tiny liands, but strong and eapalile hands; 
her arms — no one ever saw tlieni, hnt for sluipe and 
whiteness they could not he niatclied — would have 
disgraced no young fellow of lier own age for 
strength and muscle. Tliat was fairly to be expected 
in one who continually sailed and rowed across the 
inland sea.s of tlii.s archipelago; who went to clinrch 
by boat and to market by boat; wiio paid her visits 
by boat, and transaeted her business by boat, and 
went by boat to do her shopping. She who rows 
every day upon the salt water, and knows how to 
manage a sail when the breeze is strong and tlie At- 
lantic surge rolls over the rocks and roughens the 
still water of tlie road, must needs bo strong and 
sound. For my own part, .1 admire not the fragile 
maiden so much as her who rejoices in her strength. 
Yoiitli in woman, ns well a.s in man, should be brave 
and lusty; clean of limb as well as of heart; strong 
of arm as well as of will; enduring hardness of vol- 
unlw-y labor as well as hardness of involuntary 
pain; with feet that can walk, run, and climb, iind 
with hancl.s that can liold on. Such a girl as Armorel, 
so tall, so strong, so heaUliy, offer.s, methink.s, a 
home re.idy-made for all tlie virtues, and c.specia'lJy 
the virtue.s feminine, to hou.se themselves therein. 
Here they will remain, growing .stronger every day, 
until at last they have become part and p.arcci of 
the very girl herself, and cannot tie parted froiri her. 
Whereas, when they visit the puny creature, weak, 
‘imid, delicate— but no— ’tis belter \n remain silent 
27.1 
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How main’ times liiicl the girl wandered, morn- 
inf or aftornoon, down thorough face of the hill, 
anil stood looking vaguely out to sea, and pres- 
ently vctiirned home again? How many such walks 
liad'.she taken and forgotten? For a hundred times? 
%”ea, a thousand limes -we do over and over again 
tlu/oid familiar action, the little piece of the day’s 
routine, and forget it wlien \ve lie down to sleep, 
l-'ut there comes the thousandth time when the same 
tiling is done again in the .same way, yet is never to 
be iiirgolten. For on that day happens the tiling 
whir’h cliangc.s and clmrgea a whole life. It is the 
iirst of many days. H is the beginning of new 
diiy.s. From it, whatever may have happened before, 
vvervthing shall now be dated until the end. Mo- 
hammed lived many years, Init all the things that 
happened unto him or his successors arc dated fram 
the Flight. Is it for nothing that it has been told 
what things Armorel did and how she looked on this 
day? Not so, but for the sake of what happened 
afterward, and because the history of Armorel be- 
gins with this restless fit, which drove her out of 
the quiet room down the hill-side to the sea. Her 
history begins, like every history of a woman , worth 
relating, with tlie man cast by the sea upon the 
shores of her island. The maiden always lives upon 
an island, and whether tiie man is cast upon the 
shore liy tiie sea of society, or the sea of travel, or 
the sea of accident, or the sea of adventure, or the 
sea of briny waves and roaring winds and jugged 
rocks, matlers little. To Armorel it was tlie last. 
To you, dear Dorothy or A^iolet, it will doutitless be 
tjy the ’sea of society. And the day that casts hun 
before your feet will ever after begin a new period 
i: in your reckoning. 
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BjiiimsTJEBNE Bjounson^ poet and novelifst, wus 
born at KviUne, Norway, in 18di3, He became a 
stadent iit the University ol' Clu’istiania in 18.5-,?, and 
almost iniinediately became a writer for periodicals. 
Later he inanagecl a theater, edited two jiapers and 
traveled e.xtensivcly. ‘While on l)is tours he was a 
voluminous writer of poems, plays and novels. His 
most important works include “ Alagnhild,” •* Arne,” 
“ Flag.s are Flying.” The best dramas from his pen 
are “ Mary Stuart,” “ A Glove ” and “ Leonardo.” 


THE PRINCESS 

T he Princess sat alone in her maiden bower, 
The lad blew his liorn at the foot of the tower. 
“Why playest thou abvay? Be silent, I pray, 

It fetters my thoughts that would flee fur away, 

As the sun goe.s down.” 

In her maiden l)ower sat the Princess forlorn, 

The lad had ceased to play on his horn. 

“ Oh, why art thou silent? I beg thee to play ! 

It gives wing to my thougids ihat would flee away. 
As the sun goes down.” 

In her maiden bower sat the Princess forlorn, 

Once more with delight played the lad on his liorn. 
She wept as the shadows grew long, and she sighed: 
“Oh, tell me, my God, what my heart doth betide. 
Now the sun has gone down.” 


THE NORTH LAND 


M y lantl will I defend, 

Aly land will I befriend. 

And my son to lielp its forlimes iind be faithM 
1 -will train; 

Its weal sliall be my prayer, 

And its iv'jnit .sliall lie my care, 
i''rom the rugged old snow inoimtnins to the cabins 

We h.ave sun enough and rain, 

We have lields of golden grain; 

But love is more than fortune, or the best of sunny 
weather; 

And we have many a Child of Song, 

And Sons of Labor strong. 

We have hearts to raise tlie North Lund, if they only 
beat together. 

In many a gallant fight 

We have shown tlie world our might. 

And reared the Norseman’s banner on a vanquished 
stranger’s tihoiv; 

But fresh combats we will brave. 

And a nobler iliig shall wave, 

With more of health and beauty than it ever had 
before! 

ARN.1?, 

M'lw followhi!! nxfrncUi fnim “Arms ” are tntoi from a traiiBl#. 
Son made bv a Nonve;>lan, and ymbliBhcil in Jfingiigli at Bergen bj 
H. J. aeclmuycleiis] 

(A 'I’ule of I'cusfliit hlfc in Norway) 

[Arne i.'i tlie son of Alargil Kampen, tlie owner 
of a small farm; his father Nils, the tailor and fid- 
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dler, a drunken ne’er-do-well, who had been the idol 
of the lasses at all rnral gatiierings, is dead. Arno 
ha.s grown up an industrious lad, but a laalcer of 
songs, and po.ssessed with strange longinp:s to sco 
other lands beyond the hills of snow. Besides man- 
aging his mother’s hmd he works at .seasons at 
neighbors’ farms, and he falls in love with Eli, the 
daughter of Birgit Bocn, who had boien one of his 
fatlicr’s many admirers, and iiad lioped to he liis 
wife.] 

As Avne with his hand-saw on his slioukler wsilked 
over the iee and approaeiied tlio farm of Boen, it 
seemed to him a very nice one. The lioiise looked 
as if it were newly painted. He felt somewhat cold, 
and perhaps that was why the liouse looiced so com- 
fortable. He did not go straight in, but went iirst 
to tlie cow-house. There a -flock of thick-liaired gont.s 
were standing in tlie snow, gnawing tlie bark of 
some sprigs. A chained dog wos running to and fro 
by its kennel barking as if the fiend himself had 
been coming, but wagged his tail as soon as Avne 
.stopped, and then allowed himself to be patted. 
The kitchen door on the upper side of the house was 
often opened, and, every time, Arne looked that ways 
but it was either tlie dairy-maid who came with her 
milk-pans, or the cook-maid, who emptied senne ves- 
sels for the goats. In the barn they were thre-shiiig; 
to the left before tiie wood-house a boy was standin^j 
cutting wood, and behind him (here was a great 
quantity of wood piled together. Arne put down his 
hand-snw and went into, the kitchen; there was white 
sand on the floor and juniper cut in very small 
pieces strewn over. Copper kettles were shining on 
the walls, and jugs and plates standing in long rows. 
They were preparing dinner, and lie asiced to speak 
to Bard. “ Go into tlie room,” said somebody, point- 
ing to the door. He went. There was no latch to 


iiglit and painted, tiie ceiling ornamented with many 
roses ; the cnphnarcls red, with the name of the pro- 
prietor in black; the bedstead red likewise, but. with 
blue stripef! on all the edges. Near the stove there 
was a bvoad-shoulder(!(l man sitting with a mild face 
and long yellow hair, fie was patting .some hoops 
TOiuid some Utile tuirs. At the long table a tall and 
slender woman was sitting with a handkereluef on 
her head and with a tight-sleevefi gown. She whs 
dividing some corn into two heaps. There was no 
one else in the room. 

“Good day, anil l)l(;s.sing to your world” said 
Arne, taking olf lii.s eii]>. Both looked up, the man 
smiling, and a.sked who he was. 

“He who i.s to cut witli a hand-saw.” The man 
then smiled more and said, whil,st bending his head 
down and again beginning his work, “Ohl Arne 
Kampen?” 

“ Arne Kampen ! ” cried out tlie woman, staring 
with all her eyes. 

Her husband looked up, smiling anew. “Hon of 
Nils the tailor; ” and he act to work again. 

Some while afterwards the woman rose, went uj) to 
a shelf, turned round, went to the cupl)oard, turned 
again, and wliilst at la.st standing ami looking at 
something in the drawer of the table she a.sked with-: 
out looking up, “ Is lie going to work hei'e?” 

“ Yes, he i.s,” replied tlic man, also without looking 
up. “I am afraid nobody has asked you to sit 
down,” continued he, turning towards Arne. He 
went to lake a scat; the woiimii went nut, llie man 
went on working, so Arne asked if he should also 
begin. “• We iiiiist dine iir.st.” 

Till' woman did not come in any more, but the next 
time tho Idtehen door was opened it was Jili wiio en- 
tered. Slie pretended at first not to see him; when 
he ro.se to go to tier she stopjicd, half turning to 
offer him her hand, but she did not look at hkui 
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lliey then spoke a couple of woi'ds to each olher, 
the father going on woi-kiiig. She; iinei liev hair 
plaited, was dressed in a lugh-bodiod gown with nar- 
row sleeves; she. was slender and straiglit, round 
about the waist, and had very small hands. She laid 
the table, as the working men dined in the other 
room, but Arne with tlie family in this room. “ Will 
not your mother come? ” asked the man. 

“ No, she is upstahvs weighing some wool.” 

“ Have you asked her? ” 

“Yes, hut .she says she wants nothing.” There was 
some silence. 

“ But it is cold upstairs.” 

“ She did not wish that I should liglit a lire.” 

After dinner Arne worked; in the evening he was 
again in the room with the family. Then Eli’s 
mother was also there. Tlie women were sewing, the 
husband doing some little jobs, Arne assisting him, 
and there was a silence of some hours, for Eli, who 
always seemed to be the spokeswoman, was also silent 
now. It pained Arne to think that so it was also 
often in bis home, but he did not seem to think of it 
before now. At length Eli once drew a deep breath, 
as if she had kept silence long enough, and tlien she 
began to laugh. Tlicn her father also laughed, and 
Arne also thought it very ridiculous, and began to 
Jaugh too. From this time they talked a little, espe- 
cially Eli and Arne, the father occasionally joining 
in with a word. But once, us Arne had happened to 
talk a long time, he looked up. He then saw that the 
mother had let her work fait and sal looking eagerly 
at him. Slie now began to work again, but at the 
ftrst words he happened to .say she looked up. 

It was now bedtime, and every one went to rest. 
Arne would try to remember the dream he had the 
first night he slept in a new place, but there was no 


him he was (Ireaniinp:. 'llie last thing he dreamed 
WiiSj tiiat Bard was sitting playing cards with Nils 
the tailor, who was very angry and pale in the face, 
■whilst Bard was suiiliiig and dragging all the cards 
over i'o liim. 

rVnle remained there several days, during which 
little WHS spoken, but a great deal of work was done. 
Not only tiie family in Uieir own room were silent, 
blit even the aervants, the workmen, and the women. 
There was an old ilng in the yard, which was always 
barking whenever ttierc came any .stranger to the 
farm; init the pcojile saiil “Hush!” and then he 
went aw'aj'' growling to lie down again. At liorae at 
Kainpen there was a great weathercock on the top of 
the house, that turned with the wind. Here there 
was a still larger one that Arue could not but take 
notice of, because it did not turn at all. When the 
wind was strong the weather-cock always worked 
bard to get loose, and Arne looked at this so long 
that he was induced to go up on the roof to loosen 
It. It was not frozen fast, as he thought, but a stick 
was put in to make it stand .still. This Arne took 
out and threw down. The stick hit Bard, wlio was 
walking underneath. He looked uj): “What are 
you doing there t” 

“ I am loosening the weather-cock.” 

“ Do not do that, it creaks when it goes.” 

Arne was sitting astride on the ridge of the house. 
“ I am sure that it is better than to let it be silent,” 
Hard loolted up at Arne and Arne looked down on 
Bard. Then Bard smiled and called up to him, “ If 
I nmst shriek when 1 am to talk then 1 had heller 
be silent.” 

Now it may happen so lliat a word is rcmemliered 
a long time after it has been said, and especially 
when it i.s tiie last word said. These W’ords followed 
Arne when in the cold weather he crept down from 
the roof, and thev were in his mind when he entered 
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the room in the evening. There stood f'di in the JnsI; 
of tlie evening near a window looking across the ice; 
which was lying as smooth ns a mirror in Hie moon- 
light. He went to the other window and looked out 
as she did. Inside it was warm and quiet, outside 
cold; and a sharp evening breeze rushed through tlie 
valley, shaking the trees so much that the shadows 
wliich they threw in the moonlight did not lie still, 
but groped alwnit and crept on the surface of tlie 
snow. In the pareonage a light could he seen tiiat 
came ever opening and .shutting itself, taking many 
shapes and colors as it always appeals when one is 
looking too long at it. The dark mountain stood 
overhead, with many marvelous fairy stories in the 
bottom, but with moonlight on tlie snowy plains of its 
summit. In the sky could be seen the stars and some 
little flickering aurora borealis yonder in one corner; 
but it did not increa.se all over the sky. Some dis- 
tance from tlie window down towards the water 
several trees were standing, and they seemed steal- 
ing over to each other through their shadows; but 
the great ash stood by itself wriling on the snow. 

It was quite silent everywhere; only occasionally 
there was soinctiiing that gave a long and yelling 
shriek that sounded quite plaintive. “ What is that? ” 
asked Avne. 

“ It is the wenlher-coek,” replied Eli, afterward.? 
adding more slowly, as if to herself, “ It must have 
been loo.scned.” Arne had felt ns if he had been 
wanting to talk and wm not able; but now lie said; 

"Do you remember the story of tlie tlirushes; that 
song^?” ^ j 

“AVell, I remember it was yon who told it us 
That was a nice story.” 

She now said in so soft a voice Hud it seemed id 
him the first time he heard it, “ I often tliink there 
is something that sings when it is quite still.” 

S84 


“ That is whnt is good in ns,’^ ■ . 

iilie iooked towards liim as if there was something 
too mucii in tlint answer. They were both silent 
iifterwards. Tlien .slic asked him while she was writ" 
ing wdth lier finger on the glass-jiane, “ Have you 
lately made any song? ” 

He turned red, Init slie did not see it. She there- 
fore asked again, “How do you manage to make 

"Would you like to know?” 

“Yes, I should.” 

“ I take eare of suc'h llioughts as others allow to 
pas.s." She was now .silent a long time. I dare sey 
she was trying to compose a song of some sort or 
other, a.s if she liad hart some tlnoughts, btit allowed 
them to pa.ss. “ That was strange,” said she, as il 
to herselfj and began writing again on the glass- 
pane. 

“ I was making a song the first time I saw you.” 

“ Whei’e was tliat? ” 

“Near the pax’sonage tliat evening you left it. I 
: saw you in the water.” 

She laughed, stood qxiict a liitle, and said, “ Let me 
hear that song.” 

Arne had never Ixefore done anything of tlie kind, 
but now lie eoimneneed .saying the songs 
My Tliora jumped so light on her feet 
Her lover to ine.et. 

He iiiin/r. It wa.s heard over roof and wsiy-— 

Good diiy ! good day ! 

And all little hirds .sung inerry .'ind gay: 

“ Till niUlsummcr-cve , • ^ 

Lmighter and dancing they never leave; 

I,att'i- hid" liitle f know', if she does her garland 

Eli .stood very attentive a long time after he laid 
done. At last .she bunst out, “Well, how I do pity 
.■■her! 
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“ It appears to me as if I had not made tliat •ionft,” 
said he, and remained standing; as if looking after 
the song. . 

Then. she. said, “ But I hope it will not go .so with 

“ No, I thought more of myself.” 

“Will it go so with you then?” 

“I do not know, hut I have felt .so at limes.” 

“ That is strange,” ond she wrote on the glass-piiiu? 

Tile next day when Arne came in to dine lie went 
up to the window. Outside it was gray and thick, 
tnslde it was warm and comfortable. But on the 
window-pane wuis written witli ii finger, Arne, Arne, 
Arne, and continually Arne. It was near this win- 
dow that .Eli had been standing the preceding night. 

[His mother dreads that Arne will go away, and 
is glad to discover that he has fallen in love; but, 
knowing his shyness, she scliemes to bring about the 
match, and the kindly pastor of the village aids 
her. . 

“ Good-bye,” said Margit, in the door up at the 
clergyman’s. It was a Sunday evening later in the 
summer i he was come from church, and she had 
been sitting there till now — it was almost seven. 
“ Good-hye, Margit,’’ said the clergyman. She made 
haste down the stairs and out into the yard, for 
there she had just seen Eli Been playing with the 
clergyman’s .son and her own brother. 

“ Good evening,” said Margit, and remained stand- 
ing. “ God bless the parly !” “ Good evening,” said 
Eli. She wa.s burning red in tlie face, and would 
leave off, though the boys pi’c.ssed her to go on; 
but she begged to be excused, and was periniltcd 1o 
leave otf for to-night. 

“ I almost think I should know you,” said Margit. 

“ That may be so,” said the other. 

“It could not be Eli Boen ?” Y es, it was .she. 

386 ■ ■ 
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'‘■Why to he sure, so you are Eli Boen? Yes, now 
i see how iil:e you are to your mother.” 

Eli’s tnwuy liiiir was torn out, so it hung long and 
loose down; she was as hot and red in the face as 
3 berry ; her hreaili came heavily, so much so that 
isiie could not talk and laugh, ‘‘IVell, now, that be- 
longs to youth, that does,” said Margit, and looked 
at the girl till she grew quite fond of her, “I sup- 
pose you do not know me, do you?” Eli wished to 
ask, but did not do so bn account of the other being 
elder, so she said tluit she did not recollect ever hav- 
ing seen her Ijcfore. “Why, no, it could not be ex- 
pected that you knew me; old people seldom get 
out. My son you know perhaps a little — ^Arne Kam- 
pen? I am his mother.” She stole a glance at Eli, 
whose breath directly came slowly, and her face be- 
came serious, and eyes staring. “ I almost think he 
has been at work once yonder at Boen.” Yes, he had. 
“ It is beautiful weather to-night. We threw about 
the hay during the day and took it in before I left, 
it is such blessed weather.” 

i“ It will certainly be a good hay harvest tins year," 
said Eli. 

“Yes, you may say so. At Boen I suppose it is 
beautiful?” 

“ They have done there now.” 

“I dare say they have; great help, active people, 
Arc you going home to-night?” No, slie should not 
do so. “Could not you go with me part of the 
road? It is so seldom I find any one to talk with, 
and I dare say it docs not matter much for you.” 
.li'.li excused Iierself tluit she had not her jacket on. 
“ Wliy, yes. I am (iltno.st usliamed to ask such a 
thing the iirst time 1 see a. iienson, but one must bear 
with old people.” Eli said .she might go with her; 
she would only run in for her jacket. 

It was a very dose jacket. When it was hooked, 
it looked ns if it were a body at a dress that she had 
■ . 087' ■■ ■ . 
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on; but now she only hooked the two lowest hooks, 
she was so hot. Her fine linen iiad a little coilar, 
xh.-it w(i.s turned over and kept togidher in tlie I’rnnl 
by a silver button in the form of a bird with 
wings spread , out. Such a button Nils the tailor 
had worn the (Irst time Margit Kaiiipen danced v-'ith 

“A nice button,” .said she, looking al il. 

“ I got it from mother,” said Eli. 

“Yes, I suppose you have,” and slie wn.s helping 
her and putting her in order. 

Now they walked on. The grass was mowed 
down, and was lying in little heaps, to which Mai'git 
went up, and found when smelling it that it was 
good hay. She asked about the cattle tliey had on 
this farm, and then got the opportunity to ask about 
the cattle they had at Boen and told liow much cattle 
they had at Kampen. “ Our farm has improved 
much in the later years, and it may be more than 
twice as large. There are now twelve milch cows, and 
there might be more, hut Arne lias so many books 
he reads in and manages after, therefore he will 
have them fed in siieh a grand .style.” Eli said noth- 
big to all this, as might be expected, but Margit 
asked her how old she was. She ivas a little more 
than twenty yeans. “Have you tried your hand in 
house-keeping? You look such a lady I suppose it 
has not been much.” Yes, she had helped somewhat, 
especially in the later time. “ Well, it is good to be 
used to everytliing. When one gets a large liousj 
much may be wanted. But eerlainly lliat one wiio 
fmds good help before her ivas no reason to com- 
plain.” Eli would like to return, for now they were 
a long way pa.st the parsonage. “ It will Ik; a eoujiln 
of hours before the .sun goes down; it would be kind 
of you to go on talking with me a little longer.’’ 
And Ell went with her. 

Margit now began to talk of Arne, “I do not 
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know if you know niiu'li of him. He might be able 
U> tcttch ><ni sonietluiig. Good I,OTd, what a deal he 
rtas v(^ad !" Kli I'onfeased she knew he had read 
much. ■' But that is the least good in him, that is. 
So good as he has been towards his mother nil Ills 
days, that is something more. If the old adage be 
true that the per.son who is kind to Ms mother is 
sure to make ti good Imsb.'ind, , then that one he 
chooses will not have much to complain of.” Eli 
asked why they had painted the house yonder with 
giMiy coloKi, “1 suj)i)i)su they have not had any 
other,” thought Margil. “1 nm sure I should wish 
with all mj' heart that my Arne got a reward for all 
the good lie lia-s been doing to his mother. The 
woman he ought to have for a wife ought to be well 
instructed and of good heart. What is it you are 
looking after, my child?” 

“I only lost a little sprig I was carrying.” 

“ Well, I have many thoughts, I can tell you, whilst 
I am silting yonder in the forest by myself. If he 
should happen to carry one home who took a bless- 
ing with her both to the house and to her husband, 
then I know that many a jxior one would be glad on 
that day.” They wei-e both silent, and walked on 
without lonking ut each other. “lie is .so strange,” 
began again the inotlier, “he has been .so much 
frightened ns a child, and therefore he bn.s been used 
to keep all his tlioughts quite to himself, and .such 
people do not generally get on.” Now Kli insisted 
on returning, but Margit said it was only about a 
mile to Knmpcn — noi: so much even — and therefore 
she must .see Ivfiriijien ns .she had come so far, But 
lihi fhouglit it was too late for her. “Olit there are 
always those, who will go home with you,” said 
Miirgit, 

“ N o, no !” answered Kli quiekly, and xvanted to 
return.' ■ 

"Well, Arne is not at home,” said Margit, “so 
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it will not be he; but I dare say we shall find some- 
body else.” 

Eli had now no longer so great an objection, “if 
it only will not be too late,” said slie. 

“ Well, if we stand here long talking it may soon 
be too late;” and they walked on. “1 suppose you 
have read much, yoti who have been eduealetl at ihe 
clergyman’s?” Yes, she had. “That will he of 
good service to you when you gel one for your hus- 
band who knows somewhat l«s:s.” No; such a one 
Eli said she would not have. “ I dare .say that would 
not be the best either; but here in tlie parisli people 
generally know very little.” Eli now asked if it 
was Kampen that she could see right before her. 
“No; that is Gransetren, the lait farm before you 
come into the wood; when you come a little further 
up you will .see Kampetv. It is ea.sy to live at Kain- 
pen I can tell you. It certainly .seems to be a little 
aside, but happiness does not depend upon that.” 
SH now n.sked what it was .she saw smoking yonder 
in the wood. “ It is from the house of a tenant who 
has got a place under Kampen. ITiere lives a m.an 
from Uplands whose name is Canute, He went 
about quite alone, and then Arne gave him this 
spot to clear. Poor Arne knows what it is to be 
alone.” In a little while they came so high up that 
they could see the farm. 

“Is that Katnpeu?” said Eli, stopping and point- 
ing. 

“ It is,” said Margit. She stopped also. 

The sun now looked them right in the face; they 
put their hands up to sliade their eyes and looked 
downwards. In the middle of the jilairi lay the farm- 
house, painted red, with white wiiidow-fvaine.s ; I'ound 
about, the grass was mowed down; some hay was 
standing in heaps; the corn-delds lay green beyond 
the pale meadow; yonder, near the cow-ho;isej they 
were very busy. — cows, sheep, and goats coming home, 
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the clogs bfW'ltmg, the ththy-mauls Calling; hut over 
it fill tlie lourl noise of tlic waterfall of the glen. 
5'lie longer ICli loolsed t)ic more she heard this sound, 
%v)iicli at last grew so frightful that her. heart began 
to palpitate. li Iceiit on thimderiiig .and roaring 
through her head till she felt as if quite wild, but 
afterwards so timid, that without perceiving it .she 
Wiillccid cautiously witli small steps, so Margit asked 
her to go on a little faster. This quite frightened 
her. “ 1 liave never heard anything like that water- 
fall before,” said .she. “ I am getting frightened,.” 
“You will soon get used to it,” said the mothet 

“Dear met Do you think so?” asked Eli. 

“Well, that you will soon see,” said Margit, smil- 
ing. “ Come now, and let us first look at the cattle,” 
continued she, turning away a little from the road. 
“These trees Nils planted on both sides, for Nils 
wanted to have it nice; and so does Arne also. Look, 
there is the garden he has laid out.” 

“ Only look ! ” cried out Eli, running fast up to the 

“Yes; by-and-by we shall look at that also,” said 
Margit. Eli now looked quickly through the win- 
dows as she passed them; nobody was inside. 

Both halted on the bridge going uj) to the barn 
and looked at the cows ns they pas-sed them bellow- 
ing and going into the cow-house. Margit named 
them all by nume.s, told Eli how much milk each of 
them had yielded, what time some .should be calv- 
ing, and which of Ihcm not. The .sheep were counted 
and allowed to come in; they were all of a large 
foreign species, for Anie had been able to get hold 
of two lambs of that specie-s from the southern parts 
of the country. “ He is always applying himself to 
all such things, thougli we .should not think it of 
him,” They now went into the barn to have a 
look at the liny that was just taken in, and Eli must 
.smell it, “ for .such hay is not found everywhere^’ 
i?!H 
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Through an opening in the wall of tlie barn they 
looked out on the corn-fields, Margit telling lili how 
much each field bore, and Iiow vnndi was sown of 
every sort. “ Yes, I am sure she will be comfortublc, 
that one who comes here,” They went out of the 
barn and walked towards the house, but .Eli, who 
had not answered anything to all the rest, when 
pasising the garden now asked if she might he allowed 
to go in. And when she entered she asked if she 
might be allow'ed to take a flon'er or two. There was 
a little bench in. the corner on which she sat down 
only just to try 11, for she immediately rose. 

“We must make haste now, lest it sliouJd be too 
late," Said Margit, standing at the door of the house, 
and they walked in. Margit asked if .slie should not 
treat her with anything as this wa.s her first vi.sit; 
but Eli blushed, answering shortly, “ No.” She 
looked about the room: it was not very large, but 
comfortable, and contained a clock and a stove. 
Here Nils’s fiddle was hirnging, now old and dark 
but with new strings. Here also ii couple of guns 
tlnit belonged to Arne, English fisiiing tackle, and 
other .strange things tliat his motlicr took down and 
showed her, Eli looked, but did not toucli any- 
thing. The room was not painted, for Arne liked 
it so. Nor was there need of any painting in the 
room, for the window overlooked the glen, that had 
the high mountain right opposite to It and the beau- 
tiful blue in the back-ground j this room was larger 
and nicer than the other.s;hut in two snmller room.sin 
the wing llie walls were painted, for there tlie mother 
was to live when she grew old, :iiid when lie liad got 
a wife in the house. 'They went 1o the kitchen, to 
the pantry and lardei*, to tlie drying-hoviscs, and it 
now only remained to go up to the second .story. 

Here, idso, were rooms well fitted up and 
exactly corre-sponding to those downsiairs, but they 
were new, and not taken into use wilii the excep- 
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I tion of one overloakitsg the gleti. In these rooms up- 
staira all sorts of furniture was plueetl, that was not 
I used every day. Here were hanging a great many 
I fur-eoverkts and other hed-elothes. The motlier tank 
hold of them! lifting them; lili did the same. All 
these things sinj was very fond of looking at; re- 
I turned to some of them, asked many questions, and 
I was more and more nimised. Tlien said the mother, 

! “ Now we shall find the key to Arne’s own room.” 

Hiey found it under a chest, and went into the room 
that overlooked the glen. The dreadful noise of the 
waterfall was again close to them, for the unndow 
was open. Here they could see the water lashing up 
between the rocks, hut not the waterfall itself ex- 
cept higlicr up where a piece of rock had fallen into 
it, just as it came with all its might to its last plunge 
down into the deep. On the upper part of this rock 
fresh turf was lying; o couple of fir-eones had 
found place here, and were growing up again with 
the loots in the crevices of the rock. The wind had 
, been ivearing and tearing these trees, the waterfall 
coiitiniwll.v washed them, so there um.s not a twig four 
ells from the root; on tiieir knees they seemed bent, 
’ their hranelies crooked, Init yet tl»ey stood there ris- 
; 3ng high between the rocks. 'Diesc were the first 

! things Eli saw from the window, then the white 

snowy mountain higher up than tlie green. She 
lookod l)acki over tlie hehls there wiis peace and fer- 
tility; she tlicn looked .'iboul in the room, and the 
first object she saw was a great book-siielf. There 
were so many hooks tliat .she did not think the clergy- 
man had more. A cupl(oai-d wa.s .standing near to 
the shelf, and down liere lie had his money. Twice 
they had inhcrilcd, .said the mother, and they ought 
also to take a third inlicritance if everything went 
on a,s it ouglit to do, “ But money is not the best 
thing in tlie world. He might get wlint was much 
belter.” There were many little tilings interesting to 
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look at in this cupboard, and Eli looked at them all 
as joyfully as a child. Then the mother .showed her 
a big chest where all his gear was Ijdng. This chest 
they also opened and looked at. JVIargit patted her 
on her shoulder, saying, “1 have not seen you before 
to-day, but I love you already so much, iny child,” 
and .she looked kindly into her eyes. Before Kii 
had time to be a little abaslied Margit pulled her 
dress, saying quite .slowly, “There you see a little 
red-painted boK; you may be sure tliere is something 
strange in it.” Eli looked at it: it was a little 
square box, that she sliould like very much to have. 
“ He docs not want me to know what is in it,” whis- 
pered the mother, “ and he hides away the key every 
time.” She went to some clothes that were hanging 
on tlie wall, took down a velvet waistcoat, looked in 
the watchpocket, and there was the key lying, 
“Como now, and you shall see,” whispered she, 
Tliey went quite slowly and placed themselves on 
their knees before the box. At the same time as 
the mother opened the lid a delightful perfume arose 
out of it, so Eli beat her hands together before she 
had yet seen anything. Uppermo.st there lay a hand- 
kerchief spread out, which the mother took aside, 
“ I,ook here,” whispered she, taking up a fine black 
silk handkerchief, not such a one as men wear. “ It 
looks just ns if it were for a girl,” said the mother, 
Eli spread it out over her lap, looking at it, but did 
not sny a word. “ Here is one more,” said the mother. 
Eli took it, — she could not help herself; but the 
mother must tiy it on her, though Eli did not 
like it, and bent her head. She did not Itnow what 
she would give for such a handkerctiic.f, l)Ht yet it 
was not this she was thinking of. 'J'liey put them 
togetlier again, but slowly. “Here you slmil hoc,” 
said the mother, taking up some nice silk ri!)l)ii;Kis. 
“ It all looks as if it were for a girl,” Eli turned 
fiery red, but was silent. “Here is something 
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tBore;” the mottinr now took up a nice black dn-ess. 
“I’m sure tluit’s fine,” said she, holding it up 
towards daylight. Kli’s h.ands trembled a little, 
her chest was rising, she felt the blood rushing up 
to her head, she would like to turn awuy, but that 
would not do. “ He fuas bought something every 
time he luis been to town,” said the mother. Eli was 
scnrcctv al)le to .stand it anj' longer, her eyes ran 
from one thing to another in tlie box and turned 
again to the dress, Slie was hurning hot in the faee. 
The lust thing the mother took up was lying in a 
paper, which they removed 5 it was a pair of small 
shoes. They had never seen anything like these 
shoes, any of tliem. 'I'hc mother said she did not 
think they could Vie rvorked. Eli did not say a 
word, but when she took the shoes in her band all 
her five fingers were seen mai-ked on them. “ I am 
in a perspiration, I see,” whispered she, drying her- 
self. The mother laid the things to rights again. 
” Does it not look quite ns if he had bought these all 
little by little for one he dnred not give them to?” 
said she, looking at Eli; “in the meantime he seems 
to have put them here in the box.” She replaced 
everything carefully. “ Now we shall see what there 
is hero in this .smali compartnie«it at tlic end of the 
boxi” She opened it very slowly, as if she should 
see something very nice. There was lying a buckle 
wide and broad as if for a waistband. This wa.s the 
first tliink l?ii saw; then siie saw a couple of gold 
rings lied together, and then a psalm-book Iwund in 
velvet with silver clasp.s, luit she could not see any 
more, for slie imcl seen pricked in on tlie silver of 
liie psalm-Iiook will) very fine letters, “ Hli Been.” 
Tlie mother wanted licr to look agnin, but got no un- 
.swer, mid presently saw tears rolling down her 
clieeks. Tlicn tlie iiiotlicr laid down the buckle she 
had been keeping in lior hand, slnit again this little 
compartment, turned to Eli, and took her to her 
!!<)£ 
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bosom. Then the daughter ■wupt, and the mother criefl 
over her without any of them saying anything more. 

Some while after this Eli walked by herself in the 
g.ardenj the mother was busy in the kitdien, as she 
had .something nice to preparcj for now Arne would 
be coming. Afterwards she went out to look at Eli 
in the garden; she was sitting cowering down there 
writing names in the saTid with a .stick. She was 
sweeping it out when Margit came ; she looked up 
and smiled; she had been crying. “ Nothing to cry 
for, ray child,” said Margit, patting her cheek. 
“Now supper is ready, and Arne will be coming.” 
They saw something black between the bushes up 
on the road. Eli stole in, the mother following her. 
Here was n great laying out of the table with cream 
pudding, smoked bacon, and fancy bread, but Eli 
did not look at it; she sat down on a chair yonder 
near the clock, trembling if she only heard a cat 
move. The mother stood at the table. Quick and 
manly steps were heard outside on the stone-flags, 
a short and easy step in the passage, the door opened, 
and Arne entered. The first thing he saw was Eli 
yonder near the clock. . He let go the handle of the 
door and stood still. This made Eli still more em- 
barassed, She rose, repented it immediately, and 
turned towards the wall. “ Are you hevet’’ said 
Arne, and became fiery red us soon as he had said 
these words. She lifted up one of her hands, as 
when the sun shines too strong in the eyes. “ How 
are you come here?” said he, making a step or two. 
She dropped the h.and, turned a little towards him, 
but bent her head,and bui-stintovicilent tears, “Why 
do yon cry, Eli?” asked he, going up to her, .She 
did not answer, but cried more. “ God ble.ss you, 
Eli!” said he, putting his hand round her waist. She 
leaned upon him. He whispered something into her 
ear; she did not amswer, but took him round Ws 
neck with both her hands. 
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A time did they remain, thus; not a sound was 
he'>rd ‘iiivo Troni llie waterfall, that sang its eternal 
sona- distant and (iiiiot. Then there was somebody 
wliocrieci near tlie. table. Arne looked up; it was 
bi.B ftiotl'er, whom he had not seen before. “Now I 
am sum you will not leave me, Arne!” said she, 
going towards him; she cried nmeli, hut it did Ik-i 
good, .slie said. 
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RiCHAiin Doddridge Beacemoee, novelist, born at 
I^ngworth, England, in 182fl ; died 1900. He be/rau 
the practice of law in 18,59. He devoted himself to 
writing in 1862. Although he wrote many poems 
and translated much from the classics, it is on his 
novels, especiaUy that of “Lorna Doone,” on which 
his fame rests. This novel is one of the greatest 
produced In the nineteenth century, and the Exmoor 
country owes its fascination to thousands of visitors 
from the glamor of romance thrown over it by Ids 
pen. “ Cripps the Carrier,” “ Springhaven” ' and 
“ Perlycross ” perhaps rank next in importance. 

IN THE DOONE VALLEY 

(From “ Loma poono ”) 

W HEN I started on my road aci'o.ss tlie hills 
and valleys (which now were pretty much 
alike), the utmost I could hope to do was to gain 
the cre,st of Iiills, and look into the Doone Glen. 
Hence I might at least descry wlietlier Lorna still 
was safe, by the six nests still remaining (a signal 
arranged by the lovers), and the view of the Cap- 
tain’s iiouse. When I was come to the open country, 
far beyond the sheltered homestead, and in the full 
brunt of tiie wind, tlie keen blast of the cold broke 
on me, and the mighty breadth of snow. Moor and 
highland, field and common,' cliff and vale, and 
watercour.se, over all the rolling fold.s of misty white 
•were flung. There was nothing square or jagged 
left, there was notidng perpendicular; all the, rugged 
lines were eased, and all tlie breaches smoothly filled. 
OQfi 
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Cui-vi:S, fitid mounds, and rounded lieavinga took the 
place of rock and slumi); and all the country lookeci 
as if a woman’s hand had been on it. 

Through the sparkling breadth of wliite, which 
fleeined to glance my eyes away,, and pa-St the hump.? 
of laden tree.s, liowing their backs like a woodman, 1 
contrived to get along, lialf sliding and half walk- 
ing, in places where a plain-.shoddeti man must have 
sunk, and wailed, freiyzing, till the thaw should come 
to liim. .Fo)' allihongii lliere had been such violent 
fro.st every niglil uiion iho snow, the snow itself 
having never tluiwed even for an hour, had never 
coated over. lienee it wa.s as soft and light as if 
all had ftdlen yesterday. In places where no drift 
had been, but rather off than on to them, three feet 
was tlie least of depth j but where the wind had 
chased it round, or any draught led like a funnel, 
or anything opposed it, there you miglit very safely 
say that it ran up to twenty feet, or thirty, or even 
fifty, and I believe sometimes a Inindred. 

At last I got to my spy-bill (os 1 had begun to 
call it), although I never siiould have known it but 
for what it looked on. And even to jiow tills last 
again required all the eyes of love, soever .sliarp and 
vigilant. For all llie beautiful Glen Doone (shaped 
from out the mountains, as if on purpose for the 
Doones, and looking in the suinmer-tiinc like a 
sliarji-eut vase of green now was besnowed half 
up the sides, and at either end, so that it was more 
iike the white basins wherein we boil ijlum-pudding.s. 
Not a piiteli of grass wu.s there, not a black branch 
of a tree; all was wliite; and the little river flowed 
beneath an arch of snow, if it managed to flow 
.at all. 

Now this was a great; surprise to me; not only 
because 1 believed Glen Dooiie to be a place out- 
side all fro.st, but also because 1 thought perhaps 
that it was quite impossible to be cold near Loriia. 
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And now it sti-uck me all at once that perhaps hei* 
ewer was frozen (as mine had been for the last. Ihree 
weeks, requiring embers around it), and perhaps her 
window would not shut, any more than mine would; 
and i)e.rhaps she wanted l)lankets. This idea worked 
me up to such a chill of sympathy, that seeing no 
.Doones now about, and doiiliting if any guns would 
go oif in this state of the weather, and linowiujj; 
that no man could catch me up (except with slices 
like mine), I even resolved to slide the cliiTs, and 
bravely go to .Lorna. 

It helped me much in this resolve, that the snow 
came on again, thick enough to blind a man who 
had not spent his time among it, ns 1 had done now 
for days and days. Therefore I took my neatsfoot 
oil, which now was clogged like honey, and rubbed it 
hard into my leg- joints, so far as I could reach 
them. And then I set my back and elbows well 
against a snow-drift, hanging far adown the cliiF, 
and saying some oi the Lord’s Prayer, threw' my- 
jelf on Providence. Before tliere was time to think 
or dream, I landed very beautifully upon a ridge 
of run-up snow in u quiet corner. My good shoes, 
or boots, preserved me from going far beneath it; 
though one of them was sadly strained, where a 
grub had gnawed the ash, in the early summer time. 
Having set myself aright, and being in good spirits, 
1 made boldly across the valley (where the snow was 
furrowed hard), being now afraid of nobody. 

If Lorna had looked out of the window, siie would 
not have known me, with those boots upon niy feet, 
and a well-cleaned sheciiskin over me, lauiving my 
own (J. H.) in red, just between my sliouldcrs, hut 
covered now in snowflakes. The house was partly 
drifted up, though not so much as ours was; and I 
crossed the little stre.am almost w'ithout knowing 
that it was under me. At first, being pretty safe 
against interference from the other huis, l)y virtue 
iSOl) 
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of Uie bliritlinjj s?iow and -the diffipnlty of walking, I 
examiiicfl all tlic windows, luit tliese were coated so 
with icc, like ferns and flowers and dazzling stars, 
that no ono! coidd so much as guess what might be 
inside of them. Moreover 1 was afraid of prying 
iiiirrowly into them, as it was not a proiier thing 
where a maiden might he: only I wanted to know 
just this, whether she were there or not.- 

Taking iiotf]ing liy tiiis movement, I was forced, 
mucli against my will, to venture to the door and 
knock, in a he.sitating manner, not being sure but 
what my nn.srvor might he llic mouth of a carbine. 
However, it w.as not so, for I heard a pattering of 
feet and a whispering going on, and then a shrill 
voice through the keyhole, aslung, “ Who’s there? ” 

“Only me, .rohii Ridd,’’ I answered;, upon wWch 
I heard a little laughter, and a little sobbing, or 
something that was like it; and then the door was 
opened about a couple of inches, with a bar beliind 
it still; and then the little voice went on: 

“ Put thy finger in, young man, with the old ring 
on it. But mind thee, if it he the wrong one, thou 
shalt never draw it back again.” 

Laughing tit Gwenny’s mighty threat, I sliowed 
my finger in the opening: upon wind) she let me in, 
and barred the door again like lightning. 

“Wiiat is the inemiing of all this, Gwenny”' I 
asked, as I .slipped aboxit on the floor, for I. could 
not stand there firmly with my great snow-shoes 

‘•Mailing enough, mid bad maning,' too,” the Cor- 
nisJi girl made aii.swcr. “ CTs be shut in here, and 
starving, and dursn’t let anybody in upon us. I wish 
thou wer’t good to ate, young man: 1 could manage 
mo.st of thee.” 

1 w.'ifi so frighlened by her eyes, full of wolfish 
Imnger, Hint T could oidy say, “Good God!” having 
never seen the like before. Then drew I forth a 
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large piece of bread, whidi I had brought in case 
of accidents, and placed it in her hands. She leaped 
at it, as a starving dog leaps at siglit of liis snppert 
and .she set her teeth in it, and then withheld it from 
her lijis, with something very like an oath at lior 
own vile greedines.s; and then away round tlie cor- 
ner with it, no doubt for her young miatres.s. I 
meanwhile was occu)>ied, to the liest of my ability, 
in taking mj' .snow-.shoes off, yet wondering much 
within myself why Lorna did not come to me. 

But presently t knew the cau.se, for Gwenny 
called me, and I ran, and found my darling (juite 
unable to say so much as, “John, how are you?” 
Between the hunger, and the cold, and the excite- 
ment of my coming, she had fainted away, and lay- 
back on a chair, as white as the snow around us. 
In betwixt her delicate lips, Gwenny was thrusting 
with all her strength the hard brown crust of the 
rye-bread, which she had snatched from me so. 

“Get water, or get snow,” I saidj “don’t you 
know what fainting is, you very stupid child?” 

“Never heered on it, in Carnwall,”. she answered, 
trusting still to the bread: “be un the same as 
bleeding?” 

“ It will be directly, if you go on squeezing away 
with that eru.st so. Eat a piece! I have got some 
more. Leave my darling now to me.” 

Hearing that I had some more, the starving girl 
could resist no longer, but tore it in two, and liad 
swallowed half before I had coaxed my I-orna bad? 
to sense, and hope, and joy, and love. 

“I never expected to see you again. I had made 
up my mind to die, John; and to die wiLliout your 
knowing it.” 

As I repelled tins feeirful thought in a manner 
highly fortifying, the tender hue flowed hack again 
into her famished checks and lips, and a softer 
brilliance glistened from the deptli of her dark eyes, 
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She gave nie one lit tle shvunken hand, and 1 could 
not help a tear for it. 

“ After all, Mi!!ti-i’.ss I.orna,” I said, pretending 
to be gii,Y, for a smile might do her goodj “jrou do 
not love me as Gwenny does; for she even wanted 

“• And .shfill, afore I have done, young man,” 
Gwermy answered, laughing; “yon come in liere 
w’Uli tliey red ehiikes, and make us think o’ sirloin.” 

“ Eut up your bit of brown bread, Gwenny. It is 
not good enough for your mistress. Bless Irer heart ! 
I have something here such ns she never tasted the 
like of, being in such ajipetite. Look here, Lorna; 
smell it, first. I have liail it ever since Twelfth-day, 
and kept it all the time for yon. Annie made it. 
That is enough to warrant it good cooking,” 

And then I showed my great mince pie in a bag 
of tissue paper, and I told them how tlie mince-meat 
was made of golden pippins finely shred, witii the 
undercut of the sirloin, and spice and fniit accord- 
ingly and far beyond my knowledge. But Lorna 
would not touch a morsel until .she had thanked 
Cod for it, and given me llic kindest kiss, and 
put a piece in Gwenny’s mouth. 

I have eaten many things myself, witli very great 
enjoyment, and keen perception of their merits, and 
some thanks to God for them. But I never did en- 
joy a thing that had found its way between my own 
lips, half or even a quarter as much as 1 now en- 
joyed belvokling Lorn.a, sitting proudly upwards (to 
show that .slie was faint no more) entering into that 
mince pie, anil moving ail her pearls of teeth (in- 
side l>er liltle month-place) exactly as I told her. 
L’or I wa.s afraid Ie.st .she .should be too fust in 
going tiirougli it, and cause herself more damage so, 
tlian slie got of nourisliment. But I had no need to 
fear at ali, and Lorna could not help laughing at 
me for thinking tiiat she had no self-controL 
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Some creatures require a deal of food (I myself 
among the numloer), and some can do with a very 
little j making, no doubt, the best of it. And 1 liavo 
often noticed that the plumj)e,st and most jierfect 
women never eat so hard and fast as the skinny 
and three-cornered ones. These la.st be often 
ashamed of it, and eat most when the men be ai)nent. 
Hence it carne to pass tliat Loraa, being the loveiie.'it 
of all maidens, had as much as she could do to flnish 
her own half of pie; whereas Gwenny Carfax 
(though generous more than greedy ) ate up hers 
without winking, after finishing the brown loaf; and 
then I begged to know the meaning of this state of 
things. 

“The meaning is sad enough,” said Lorna; “and 
I see no way out of it. We are both to be starved 
until I let them do what they like with me.” 

“ That is tw say, until you choose to marry Carver 
Doone, and be slowly killed by him.” 

“Slowly! No, John, quicldy. 1 hate him so 
Intensely, th.at less than a week would kill me.” 

“Not a doubt of that,” said Gwenny; oh, she 
hates him nicely then: but not half so much as 
Ido.” 

I told them both that this slate of things could be 
endured no longer ; on which point they agreed with 
me, but saw no means to help it. For even if 
I.orna could make up her mind to come away with 
me and live at Plover’s Barrow.s farm, under my 
good raotlier’s care, as I had urged so often, behold 
the snow was all around us, heaped as high as moun' 
tains, and how could any delicate inaklcn ever get 
across it? 

Then I spoke, with a strange tingle upon both 
of my heart, knowing that Uvis undertaking 
was a serious one for all, and might burn our farm 
down, — 

If I warrant to take you safe, and without moch 
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fright, or hiir(.hjhij>, Loniii, will you come with mej' 
“To be sure I will, dear,’’ said iiiy beauty vath » 
arnilc, and a gl ince to follow it, “I have small alter- 
native, to .starve, or go with you, .folin.” 

“(sweutiy, have you courage for it? Will you 

t;o?ue wilh your young niistress?” 

“Will I stay Miind?” cried Gwenny, in a voice 
that settled it. And Eo we began to arrange about 
it; and I v.-u.s much excited. It was useless now to 
leave it longer; if it could be done ut all, it could 
not be too quickly done. It was the Counsellor who 
had ordered, after all other schemes had failed, that 
his niece should have no food until she would obey 
him. He liad strictly watched the house, taking 
turns with Carver, to in.sure that none came nigh it 
bearing food or comfort. But this evening, they 
had thought it needless to remain on guard; and It 
would have been impo.ssible, because themselves were 
bu.sy offering high festival to all the valley, in right 
of their own comraandership. And Gwenny said that 
notliing made her so nearly mad with appetite as the 
account .she received from a woman of all the 
dishe.s preparing. Nevertheles.s she had answered 
bravely,— 

“ Go and tell the Counsellor, and go and tell the 
Ciirver, who sent you to spy upon us, that ,we shall 
have a liner di.sh tb.in any set before them.’’ And 
so in truth they did, although so little dreaming it; 
for no Doone that was ever born, however much of 
a Carver, might vie with our Annie for inincc-meat. 

Now wliile wo sal, reflecting much, and talking a 
good deal more, in spile of all the cold,— for I never 
WHS in a huriy to go, when I had Lorna with me,— 
she .said, in her silvery voice, wlrich always led me so 
along, fi,s if I were .slave to a beautiful bell,— 
“Now, John, we are wasting time, dear. You 
have praised rny hair, till it curls with pride, and 
wy eyes till you cannot see them, oven if tliey are 
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man go home without a smoke behiml liim? ’ t hfive 
often heard them saying. And though they have 
done it no seviou.s harm, since tliey threw tlie firetnen 
on the fire, many, many years ago tiicy Iiave often 
prorai.sed to bring it liere for llieir candle, iuid now 
they have done it. AIi, now look! Tlie tar i.s kin- 
dled.” 

Thoiigli I,orn!i took it so in joke, I looked upon 
it very gravely, knowing that t.l)i.s heavy outrage to 
the feelings of tlie neighborhood would cause inoi’e 
stir than a Imndred sheep stolen, or a score of 
houses sacked. Not of course that the heaeon was 
of the .smallest u.se to any one, neither stopped any- 
body from stealing: nay, rather it was like the 
parish-knell, which begins when all is over, and 
depresses all the survivors; yet 1 knew that we 
valued it, and were proud, and spoke of it a.s a 
mighty institution ; and even more than that, our 
ve.stry had voted, within the last two years, seven 
shilling.? and sixpence to pay for it, in ])roportioti 
with other pari.shes. And one of the men wlio at- 
tended to it, or at least who was paid for doing so, 
was our Jem Slocombe’s grandfather. 

However, in spite of all my regrets, the fire went 
up very merrily, blazing red, and white, and yellow, 
as it leaped on different things. And the light 
danced on tlie snowdrifts witli a mi.sty lilac, line. I 
was astonished at its burning in .such miglity depths 
of snow; but Gwenny said that tlie wicked wen lifid 
been three day.s hard at work, clearing, a.s it wore, a 
cock-pit, for tlicir fire to have its way. And now 
they had a mighty pile, wiiicli must liave covered 
five landyards square, heaped up to a goodly height 
and eager to take fire. 

In this I saw a great ohstacle to wliat I wished to 
manage. For when this pyramid siiould be kindled 
thorougUy, and pouring light and blazes round, 
(vould not all the valley be like a white room full of 
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ffiandlns? Tliiiikiiifc thus, I was half inclined to 
abide my time idr another night; and then ray 
second fhouj;iit,s cimvinced -tnc that I would be a 
■fool in ihis. I'or lo, wliat an opportunity! All the 
Donnes ■i\ould lie tlrnuk of course, in about three 
hours time, and getting more iind more in drink as 
tlie night went on. A.s for the fire, it must sink in 
about Ibrec liour.'i or more, and only cast uncertuiu 
shadow.s friendly to ray pui-jmse. And then the out- 
lawfi must cower round it, as the cold increased on 
tliciu, licljiing- tlu: weiglit of the liquor; iind in their 
jollity nuy noise would be chceml as a false alarm. 
jVlo.st of nil, and which decided once for all my 
ae.tion, wlicii the.se wild and reckless villains should 
be hot witii ardent spirits, what w.as door, or wall, 
to stand betwixt them and my Lorna? 

Thi.s thought quickened me so much that I touched 
my darling reverently, and told her in a few short 
words how I hoped to manage it. 

Sweetest, in two hours’ time 1 shall be again 
■with you. .Keep tlie bar up and have Gwenny 
ready to answer any one. You are safe while they 
are dining, dear, and drinking heullhs, and all that 
stuff; and before fhiy have done with tiiat I shnil 
he again with you. Have everything you care to 
take in a very little compass; and Owcimy must 
have no baggage. I shnil knock loud, and then wait 
a little; and then knock twice, very softly." 

With this I ’folded her in my arms; and she looked 
■frightened at me, not having perceived her danger; 
and ilien 1 told (Iweimy over again what I had told 
her mistress; hut she only nodded her head and 
said, " Young man, go and touch thy grandmother." 

'!'o my great delighl I found lliat the weather, not 
often friendly to lovcr-s, and lately .seeming so hos- 
tile; had in tlu; most important matter done me a 
.signal .service, h'or when I had promi.sed to take 
my love fron; Ike power of those wretches, the only 
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way of escape apparently lay t.hi'ough the main 
Doone-gate. For though I might climb the ciiif'g 
myself, especially with the snow to aid me, I durst 
not try to fetch Lorna up them, even if siie were 
not half-starved as well as partly frozen; and as 
for Gwenny’s door, as we called it (that is to say, 
the little entrance from the wooded hollow), it was 
snowed up long ago to the level of the lulls around. 
Therefore I was at my wit’s end liow lo get Ihoni 
out; tlie pa.ssage by tiie Dooue-g.ate being long, and 
dark, and difficult, and leading to .such a weary 
circuit among the snowy moors and hills. 

But now, being homeward-bound by the shortest 
pOiSSible track, I slipped along between the bonfire 
and the boundary cliffs, where I found a caved way 
of snow behind a sort of avalanche: so that if the 
Doones had been keeping watch (which tliey were 
not doing, but reveling), they could scarcely have 
discovered me. And when I came to my old ascent, 
where I liad often scaled the cliff and made across 
the moiintain.s, it .struck me that I would just have a 
.look at my first and painful entrance, to wit, the 
water-.slide. I never for a moment imagined that 
tills could help me now; for 1 never liad dared to 
descend it, even in the finest weather; still I had a 
curio.sity to know ivhat iny old friend was like with 
so much .snow upon him. But to my very great .sur- 
prise, there was scarcely any snow tliere at all, 
though plenty curling liigh over liead from the cliff 
like liolster.s over it. Probably tlie sweeping of the 
nortlieast wind up the narrow chasm iiad kept the 
stiowers from blocking it, although tlie water had no 
power under the bitter grip of frost. All my water- 
slide was now less a slide than path of ice; fur- 
rowed where the waters ran over fluted ridges; 
seamed wliere wind had tos.sed and comlted tliein, 
•even wliile congealing; and crossed with little slep,s 
wherever the freemng torrent lingered. And here 



Mid lln'vo Hu- ico WHS filired with ttie trail of sludge- 
weed, filiinling from the Bide, and matted, so as Ixi 
make reslitig iilaee. 

Ja> it was easy tniek and channel, as if for the 
very jHir])usc made, clown which I could guide my 
sledge, with l.orna sitlJiig in it There were only 
ivvo iliiiigs to he. ft rn-d: one le,st the rolls of snow 
above lihould fail in and bury us ; the other lest we 
sboald I'u.sh too fa.st, and so be carried headlong 
into the black whirlpool at the bottom, the middle 
of which was still imfrovien, and loolcing more hor- 
rible by the eonlvasl. Against this danger 1 made 
provision, by fixing a stout bar across; but of the 
other we must take our cliance, and trust ourselves 
to Providence. 

I hastened home at ray utmost speed, and told 
my mother for God’s sake to keep the house up 
till my return, and to have plenty of fire blazing, 
and plenty of water boiling, and food enough hot 
for a dozen people, and the best bed aired with the 
warming-pan. Dear mother smiled .softly at my 
escitement, though her own w.is not much less, I am 
sure, and enhaneod by sore anxiety. Then I gave 
very strict diimctimis to Annie, and praised her a 
little, and ktssod her; and I even endeavored to 
flatter Dliza, lest she should be disagreeable. 

After Ibis 1 look .some brandy, both within and 
about me; the former, iicciiuse I bad sharp work to 
do; and the hiftcr in fear of w'balevcr might hap- 
pen, ill .such great cold, to my emurade.s. Also I 
cjinded some other jirovisions, grieving murii at tlicir 
coldness; and Hum I went io llie upper linhay and 
took onr new light jiony-sletl, which liiid been made 
almost as miicli for jileasurc as for business; though 
God only knows bow our girls could have found any 
phwi.sine in immpiiig along so. On the snow, how- 
ever, it ran ns .swcelly a.s if it had been made for it; 
yet I durfst not talse the pony with it; in the first 
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place, liecause nfs hoofs would break Ihroujih the 
ever-shifting surface of the ligiit and piling snow; 
and secondly, l)eeause those ponies, coming from the 
forest, have a dreadful trick of neigliing, and most 
of all in frosty weather. 

Therefore I girded rny own body with a dozen 
turns of liay-Tope, twisting botii tiie ends in unde’.' 
at tlie bottom of my breast, and winding tlie hay 
on tlie skew a little, that the hempen thong might 
not slip between, and so cut me in this drawing. 
1 put a good piece of spare rope in the sled, and the 
cross seat with the back to it, which was stuffed 
with our own wool, as well as two or three fur coats; 
and then just as 1 was starting, out came Annie, 
in spite of the cold, panting for fear of missing me, 
and with nothing on her head, but a lantern in one 

"Oh, John, here is the most wonderful thing! 
Mother has never shown it before; and I can’t think; 
how she could make up lier mind. She had gotten 
it In a great well of a cupboard, wth camphor, and 
spirits, and lavender. Lizzie says it is a most mag- 
nificent sealskin cloak, worthy fifty pounds, or a 
farthing.” 

“ At any rate it is soft and warm,” said I, very 
calmly flinging it into the bottom of the sled. “ Tell 
mother I will put it over Lorna’s feet.” 

“Lorna’s feet I Oh, you great fool,” cried Annie, 
for the first time reviling me. “ Over her ahoulder.S5 
and be proud, you very stupid .John.” 

“ It is not good enough for her feet,” I answered, 
with strong emphasis ; “ but don’t toll rnolher I said 
so, Annie. Only thank her veiy kindly.” 

With that I drew my traces luird, and .set my 
ashen staff into the snow, and struck out with my 
be, St foot foremost (the best one at snow-shoes, I 
mean), and the sled came after me as ligliUy a.s a 
dog might follow; and Annie with tlie lantern 
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seemed to be left behind and wailing, lilte a pretty 
lamp-post. 

The full moon rose a.s bright behind me as a patin 
of pure silver, easting on the snow long shadows 
of the few things left above, burdened roclc, and 
.siiaggy foreland, and the laboring trees. In the 
great vvliite de.soln tion, distance was a mocking 
vision: hills looked nigh and valleys far; when 
liillK were far and valleys nigh. And the misty 
breatli of frost, piercing through the ribs of rock, 
striking to the pith of tree.4, creeping to the heart 
of man, lay .along the hollow j)iaces, like a serpent 
sloughing. Even as my own gaunt shadow (traves- 
tied as if I were tlie moonlight’s daddy-long-legs) 
went before mo down the slope; even I, the shad- 
ow’s master, who had tried in vain to cough, when 
coughing' brought good liquorice, felt a pressure on 
my bosom and a husking in my throat. 

However, I went on quietly and at a very tidy 
speed; being only loo thankful that the pnow had 
ceased and no wind as yet arisen. And from the 
ring of low white vapor girding all the verge of sky, 
and from the rosy blue above, and the shafts of 
starlight .set upon a epnvering bow, as well as from 
tlic moon it, self ami the light behind it, having 
learned the signs of frost ■ from its bitter twinges, 
I know ihiil we should have a night a.s keen as ever 
linglaiid felt. Nevertheless, 1 bad ■work enough to 
keep tno warm if I managed It. The question was, 
Could 1 eojiti'ivi.' to -save my darling from it? 

Daring not io ri.sk my sled by any fall from the 
viilley-cliifs, 1 dragged it very carefully up the 
stec]) incline of ice, through the narrow chasm, and 
so to the very brink and verge where first I had seen 
my I.ortui, in the fishing days of boyhood. As then 
I hfid a trifient fork, for sticking of the loaches, 
so now I had a strong a,sh . stake, to lay across 
from rock to rock and break the speed of descend- 
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ling. With thJs I moored the sled quite safe, at 
the very lip of the chasm, where all was now sub- 
stantial ice, green and bliick in ihe moonlight; and 
then I set off up the valley, skirling along one side 
of it. 

The stack fire still was burning strongly, hut 
with more of heat than blaze; and many of the 
younger Dooncs were playing on the verge of it, 
the children making rings of fire and their motliers 
watching them. All the grave and reverend war- 
riors, having heard of rheumatism, were inside of 
log and stone, in the two lowest hoinses, with 
enough of candles burning to make our li.st of 
sheep come short. 

All these I passed without the smallest risk or 
difficulty, walldng up the channel of drift which I 
spoke of once before. And then I crossed, with 
more of care, and to the door of Lorna’s house, 
and made the sign, and listened, after taking ra> 
snow-shoes off. 

But no one came, ns I e-xpected, neither could i 
espy a light. And I seemed to hear a faint low 
sound, like the moaning of the snow-v/ind. Then I 
knocked again more loudly, with a knocking at my 
heart; and receiving no answer, set all iny power 
at once against the door. In a moment it flew 
inwards and I glided along the passage with my 
feet still slippery. There in X.orna’s room I saw, 
by the moonlight flowing in, a sight whicli drove 
me beyond sense. 

Lome was behind a chair, crouching in the cor- 
ner, with her hands up, and a crucifix or .some- 
thing that looked like it. In the middle of the 
room lay Gwenny Carfax, stupid, yet with one hand 
clutching the ankle of a struggling man. .‘Vnotlier 
man stood above my Lornii, trying to draw the 
chair away. In a moment I had him ;irouiicl the 
waist, and he went out of the window with a inighiy 
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crash of glass; luckily for liira that window had 
no biira like some of them. Then I took the other 
nia ii \)y the neck, (uid he could not plead for mercy. 
I boi’e him out of the house as liglitlj^ as I would 
hear a baby, yet squeezing liis throat a little more 
than I fain would do to an infant. By the bright 
moonlight 1 saw that I carried Marwood de 
Whiehehidse. For his father’s sake I spared liitn, 
and because he had been my schoolfellow; but 
with every muscle of iny body strung with indig- 
nittion, 1 cast him, like a skittle, from me into a 
snowdrift, wbicli closed over him. Then I looked 
for tlie other fellow, tossed through Lorna’s win- 
dow; and found him lying stunned and bleeding, 
neither able to groan yet. Charleworlh Doone, if 
his gushing blood did not much mislead me. 

■ It was no time to linger now: I fastened my 
shoes in a moment, and caught up my own darling 
with her head upon my shoulder, where she whis- 
pered faintly; and telling Gwenny to follow me, or 
else I would come back for her if she could not walk 
the snow, I ran tlas whole distance to iny sled, earing 
not who might follow me. Then by the time I had 
set up Lorna, beautiful and smiling, with the seal- 
skin cloak all over her, sturdy Gwenny came ;ilong, 
having trudged in the track of my .snow-shoes, al- 
though with two bag.s on her back. , I set her in 
beside lier mi. stress, to support lier and keep warm; 
oinl tlien W'illi one look back at the glen, wliich had 
been so long my liomc of lieart, I liuiig behind tlie 
sled, and launclied it down tlie steep and danger- 

Tlimigli tlie cliffs were liliick above us, and the 
road nufiecn in front, and a great white grave of 
snow might at a single word come down, Lorna was 
as culm and Imppy as an infant in its bed. She 
knew lliat T was with lier; .and when I told her not 
to speak slie toiiclu'd rny hand in silence. Gwenny 
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was iii a much greater fright, iiavii'g ne\er see;* 
such n, thing before, neither knowing what it is to 
yield to juire love’s confidence. I could hardly keep 
her quiet without making a noise myself. With my 
staff from rock to rock, and my weight thrown 
backward, I broke the slcd’.s too rapid w.-ty, and 
brought my grown love safely out, hy the .selfsame 
road which first had led me to her girlish fancy and 
my hoyi.sh slavery; 

Unpiirsiied, yet looking Inelc a.s if some one must 
be after us, we skirted round the, black, wliirling 
pool and gained the meadows beyond it. Hcretliere 
was hard collar work, the track being all uphill 
and rough; and Gwenny wanted to jump out to 
lighten tile sled and to push behind. But I would 
not hear of it; because it was now so deadly cold 
and I feared that I.ornn might get frozen, without, 
having Gwenny to keep her warm. And after all, 
it was the sweetest labor I had ever known in all 
my life, to he sure that I was pulling Lorna, and 
pulling her to our own farmhouse. 

Gwcnny’.s nose icas touched with frost: before we 
had gone much further, because she would not keep 
it quiet and snug beneath the .sealskin. And here 
I had to stop in the moonlight (which was very 
dangerous) and rub it with a clove of snow, ns 
Eliza had taught me; and Gwenny scolding ;dl the 
time, ns if myself had frozen it. I.ormi wa.s now 
so far oppressed with all the trouhle.s of the evening 
and the joy that followed them, us well as by the 
piercing cold and difficulty of breathing, that she 
lay quite motionless, like fairest v/ti-a: in i;he moon- 
light — ^when we stole a glance at her herKuitli tlie 
dark folds of the cloak; and f thought that .she wa.s 
falling into the heavy snow-, sleep whence there i.s no 
awaking. 

Thei'efore I drew my trace.s tight, and .set my 
whole strength to the business ; and we slii>pcd along 
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ut a merr.v ultlioiish witli many joltings, which 
must have sent my darling out into tlie cold snow- 
drifts Init for the short strong arm of Gu'enny. And 
so in alxjut an hour’s time, in spile of many hin- 
drances, we ciitne home to tlie old courtyard, and 
all the; dogs saluted us. My heart was quivering and 
my cheeks as hut as the Dooncs’.s bonfire, witli won- 
dering l)f)tli triiiil: Lorna would tliizik of our farm- 
yord and what my mother would think of lier. Upon 
the former subject my anxiety was wusted, for 
Lorna neitlier saw a tiling nor even opened her 
heavy eyes. And as to what mother would tliink of 
her, she was certain not to tliink at all, until slie had 
cried over her. 

And so indeed it came to pa.ss. Even at this 
length of time I can hardly tell it, although so 
bright before my mind, because it moves my heart 
so. The sled was at the open door with only Lorna 
in itj for Gwemiy Carfax had jumped out ami hung 
back in the clearing, giving any renson rather than 
the only true one — that slic, would not be intruding. 
At the door were all our people; first of course 
Betty JVIu-xworlJjy, te/iriiing roe Jioiv to draw tlie 
sled, as if she had been born in it, and flourishing 
with a great broom wlierever a speck of snow lay. 
Then dear Annie, and old Molly (who was very 
quiet and counted almost for nobody), and beliind 
them motlicr, looking as if she wanted to come first, 
lint donlited liow llic manners lay. In the distance 
Liiszie stood, fearful of encouraging, but unaiile to 
keep out of it. 

Belly was going to poke her broom rlglit in under 
tiift sealskin cloak, wlierc Lorna lay unconscious 
and wliere her precious breath hung froxen, like a 
silver cobweb I but 1 cauglit up Betty’s broom and 
flung it clean away over the corn-chamber; and 
tlicn I put the others by and fetched my mother 
i'oiuviird. 
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"You shall see her first,” 1 said; “is she not yom 
daughter? Hold the light there, Annio!.” 

Dear mother’s hands were quick and trembling 
as she opened the shining folds; and there she saw 
my Lorna sleeping, with her black hair ail dishev- 
eled, and she bent and kissed her forehead, and only 
said, “God bless her, Jolinl” And then she was 
taken with violent weeping and I was forced to 
hold her. 

“ Us may tich of her now, T raclcon,” said Betty 
in her most jealous way: “Annie, tak her l:)y the 
head and I’ll tak her by the loesen. No taime to 
stand here like girt gawks. Don’ee tak on xo, mis- 
sus. Ther be vainer vish in the zea — Lor, but her 
be a booty!” 

With this they carried her into the house, Betty 
chattering all tlie while, and going on now about 
Lorna’s hands, and the others crowding round her, 
so that I thought I was not wanted among so many 
women, and should only get the worst of it and per- 
haps do liarm to my darling. Therefore I went and 
brought Gwenny in, and gave her a potful of bacon 
and pease, and an iron spoon to eat it with, wliicli 
she did I'ight heartily. 

Then I asked her how she could have been such 
a fool as to let those two vile fellows enter the 
house where Lorna was; and she accounted for it so 
naturally, that I could only blame myself. For rny 
agreement had Ijeen to give one loud knoclc (if you 
happen to I’emcmber), and after that two little 
knocks. Well, these two drunken rogues had come; 
and one, being very drunk indeed, hud given a great 
thump; and then nothing more to do it; and the 
othei’, being three-quartcivs drunic, iiad followed his 
leader (as one might say) but feebly, and nifilcing 
two of it. Whereupon up jumped Lorna, and de- 
clared that her John was there. 

All this Gwenny told me shortly, between the 
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whiles of cjiting, aiid even while she kicked the 
spoon: mid tliei! there esrme a message for me that 
my love ivas sensible and was seeking all around for- 
me. Then I told Gwenny to hold her tongue (what- 
ever .she did, iuuong ns), and not to trust to women’s 
words; and she told me they all were liars, as she 
had fovaid out long ago; and the only thing to be- 
lieve in was an lionest man, when found. Thereupon 
I could have kis.scd her, u.s a sort of tribute, liking 
to he appreciated; 3 'et the pease upon her lips made 
me think about it; and thought is fatal to action. 
So I went to ace my denr. 

That .sight 1 shall not forget till my dying head 
falls back and rny breast can lift no more. I know 
not whether 1 w'ere then more blessed or harrowed 
by it. For in the settle was my Lorna, propped 
with pillows round her, and her clear hands spread 
someliraes to the blazing fireplace. In her eyes no 
knowledge v/aa of anything around her, neither in 
her neck the sense of leaning toward anything. Only 
both her lovely hands were entreating something to 
spare her or to love her; and the lines of supplica- 
tion quivered in her sad white face. 

“AH go away except my mother,” I said very 
quietly, but so that I would lie obeyed; and every- 
body knew it. Then mother came to me alone and 
.she said, “ Tlie frost is in her brain: I have lieard 
of this before, John.” “Mother, I will have it out,” 
was all that I could answer lier; “leave her to; me 
altogether : only you sit there and watch.” For I 
felt that I.orna knew' me and no other soul but me; 
and that if not interfci'ed with, she would soon 
come home to me. Therefore I sat gently by her, 
leaving nature, as it were, to her own good time 
and will. And presently the glance that watched 
me, a s at dhitunce and in doubt, began to flutter and 
to brigliten, :3nd to deepen into kindness, then to 
beam with trust and love, and tlien with gathering 
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tears to falter, and in sliame to turn away. But llic 
smal), entreating hands found their way, as if by in- 
fitinet, to my great protecting palms; and tnnnirffcd 
there and rested there. 

For a little while we lingered thus, neither wi.sh- 
ing to move away, neither caring to look beyond the 
presence of the other; both alike .so fidl of liope, and 
comfort, and true happinc.ss, if only the world v.'ouId 
let us he. And then a h'nJe .■••ob disturbed us, and 
mother Ariuci lo make beiieve that slin was only 
coughing. But Ijorna, gues.sing who .«lie wa.s, 
jum])ed up so very rashly tliat slie annost set her 
frock on fire from the great ash log, and aw.iy 
ran to the old oak chair, where motlier was by vlit* 
clock-case pretending to be knitting, and she took 
the work from mother’s hands, and laid them both 
upon her head, kneeling humbly, and looking up. 

“God bless you, my fair miatres.sl’’ said mother* 
bending nearer, and then as I.orna’s gase prevailed, 
“ God bless yon, my sweet cliild ! ” 

And .so she went to mother’s heart, by the very 
neare.st road, even as .she had come to mine ; I mean 
the road of pity, smoothed by grace, and youth, and 
gentleness. 




